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| Little big man 


William H. Walsh has made 
a career beating rent control 


by Sean Flynn and Jay Weaver 


t was partly for sentimental reasons that 
William H. Walsh did his first condominium- 
conversion deal. 

Walsh, a lawyer still shy of his 30th birthday, 
was living with his mother in the 12-unit building 
where he'd grown up, on Hurlbut Street in 
Cambridge. When he was a kid, his family had 
lived in the basement of 26-28 Hurlbut, just a few 
blocks northwest of Harvard University; Walsh’s 
father was the super for the building. 

In 1974 the owner of the property died and it 
was put up for sale. It was then, Walsh says, that he 
saw an opportunity. If he could put a deal together 
for the property, he could own his own little piece 


of the American dream, and buy one for his 
mother, too. 

Bankers, he says, thought he was crazy, a naive 
kid struck with a risky idea. A half-dozen of them 
turned down flat his requests for financing. But he 
had already convinced the other tenants that the 
building could be converted to condos and owned 
unit by unit; with a few thousand dollars of his 
own to put down, he eventually convinced a friend 
to lend him the rest of the cash he needed. 

When the deal was completed, Walsh took two 
of the units — one on the first floor and the base- 
ment apartment he grew up in — and combined 

See LITTLE, page 6 
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Boston. 
fails 
black 
babies 


US report faults 
city efforts 


by Jamie Hamilton 


T': centerpiece program in 
Boston's fight against infant 
mortality has failed to meet 
its.own service standards, aceord- 
ing to.a highly critical confidential 
report prepared by the federal 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) that has been ob- 
tained by the Phoenix. 

The city’s Boston Healthy Baby 
program has been managed so 
poorly that services are “too little 
and too late for many women at 
risk,” the study found. “The design 
is sound,” says Mary Ann Chaffee, 
leader of the evaluation team, “but 
as it is. implemented it is not 
meeting the needs of high-risk 
women.” 

Created in 1985 in response to 
statistics indicating a large and 
growing gap between black and 
white infant-mortality rates, the 
Healthy Baby program has suc- 
cessfully identified its target geo- 
graphical area but has failed to meet 
its other program goals, the federal 
report asserts. Among them: 

@ The program protocol called for 
“early and intensive services” 
provided through home visits, but 
the HHS study concludes that the 
average first visit came during the 
third trimester and nearly one-third 
of clients never received prenatal 
visits. 
® Although Healthy Baby — which 
has cost at least $2.5 million per 
See BABIES, page 8 
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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 





The $4 sausage 


When you get right down to it, there are damn few 
perks to being a loyal Red Sox fan. The hometown 
team, to be blunt, has seen better days; and watching it 
struggle in major-league baseball’s most pathetic 
division borders on the masochistic. And then there’s 
the whole Fenway Park issue. Sure, it’s a charming 
place if you can actually get in, but you've got to 
journey through hell — undersized, overcrowded, 
parking-devoid Kenmore Square — to get there. 

As if that weren’t enough, now the Fenway faithful 
get one more shiv stuck in their ribs: the $4 sausage. 

Sox fans with the pre-game munchies are never far 
from a vendor hawking sizzling sweet Italian sausages 
outside Fenway Park. Wedged into an almost-fresh 
bun, slathered ir grilled onions and peppers, sausages 
are as much a ballgame necessity as warm beer. They 
are, by God, tradition. 

And like all good American traditions, they’ve 
become monopolized by capitalists. Back in the good 
old days — like July — you could get a whole bun full 
of sausage for a mere three bucks. Then one day, 
whack: the vendors jack prices up to $4. A 33 percent 
increase, overnight. Ouch. 

Worse yet, it looks like a cartel. Every vendor on 
Yawkey Way last week was grabbing $4 apiece; what is 
apparently the only remaining $3 sausage was down in 
Kenmore Square proper, right near where the sweaty 
masses pour out of the T station. 

There is, of course, nothing anyone can do about this 
state of affairs. Unless vendors get misty-eyed for the 
days when their goods were a buck cheaper, it looks 
like the $4 sausage is here to stay. Until the cartel 
decides to go to $4.50, or even (gasp) $5. We the fans are 
at their mercy. 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Alan Jay Rom 


Governor Michael Dukakis recently signed into law a 
powerful and far-reaching civil-rights bill designed to 
restore basic protections against on-the-job 
discrimination that were nullified in June by the 
Supreme Court's ruling in Patterson v. McLean Credit 
Union, 

Anticipating the Court's narrow re-interpretation of 
existing civil-rights laws, a group of seven local 
attorneys last year began drafting the new state law to 
safeguard minority and womens’ rights in the 
workplace. Alan Jay Rom, interim director of the 
Lawyers’ Committee on Civil Rights at the Boston Bar 
Association and one of the Gang of Seven, as they call 
themselves, spoke to the Phoenix about the Supreme 
Court's backsliding on civil rights and the power of the 
new state law. 

“It was an attack on civil rights,” Rom said of the 
June high-court ruling. ‘’The greater effect [of that 
decision] is to demoralize people who are just trying to 
get equal rights. No one seems to be fighting back. 
What this new [state] statute does is fight back. It allows 
those who have been denied certain rights ... to have a 
remedy. 

“Where minorities have been denied equal- 
employment opportunities or equal-housing 
opportunities, it gives their lawyers tools to go to court 
and prove the violation in the easiest possible terms. 
The law says that the standard of proof was not intent. 
You don’t have to divine what was in an employer's 
mind. You just have to prove that it happened.” 

Since successful plaintiffs can recoup lawyers’ fees, 
“we'll see a lot more private attorneys taking these 
cases now, because they can get paid,” Rom said. “And 
a few jury results with punitive damages are going to 
have an effect. You send the message that we’re not 
going to tolerate that crap, not in 1989.” 
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THE SIGN-UP S HEE T 


r A children’s-book drive to benefit Boston's 12-and-under population, sponsored by WCVB-TV in 
cooperation with Boston Partners in Education, August 11,9 a.m. to noon, and August 12 and 
13, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at various locations. Call 449-0400, extension 4411. 





“Straight from the Heart,” a free booklet on healthy eating and exercise habits written by and for 
kids, available free of charge from Kids for Healthy Hearts, Box 3449, Battle Creek, Michigan 
49016. 


- Rap-Attack, a contest for teens who've written raps against drugs and STDs, presented by the 
Dorchester Counseling Center, August 24, 7 to 8:30 p.m., at the Strand Theatre, in 
Dorchester. Pre-contest finalist selections will be held August 17, 1 to 4 p.m., at the Huntington 
YMCA, in Boston. Call 282-1514. 
Compiled by Mitchell A. Orenstein 
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STEVE RUBELL 
1944-1989 





When Steve Rubell became a millionaire for the first 
time, in the late 1970s, his rise held out the carrot of a 
glamorous life; he became a millionaire for the second 
time half a decade later by getting real-estate 
developers to eat that carrot. 

Rubell, who died last month of complications from 
hepatitis and septic shock, earned fame along with lan 
Schrager as co-owner of Studio 54, the trendy New 
York disco that epitomized the cocaine-and-limousine 
yearnings of the time. With the Vietnam War and 
Watergate still pressing on the American psyche, the 
disco movement that Rubell and Schrager helped create 
offered an enticing, hedonistic alternative to dealing 
with reality. Liza, Truman, and Mick (no last names 
necessary) were only a few of the celebrities who 
basked in the reflected glory of the disco movement in 
Studio 54’s notorious private rooms. On the more 
public dance floor beats blasted, and young people 
from the area, many of them wearing outfits that added 
up to a month's pay, danced hard and imagined ways 
to get into the private rooms. 

The music stopped for Rubell and Schrager at the 
turn of the decade, when they were found guilty of 
skimming $2.5 million from club receipts. ‘After 13 
months in prison, the pair sold Studio 54. With the 
coming of AIDS, the boundless hedonism of 
nightclubbing had lost its glitter. 

Thereafter, they moved on to the ‘80s drug of choice 
for the rich: real estate. By the time he died, Rubell 
owned half a dozen luxury hotels that were just as 
trendy and elitist as Studio 54, and he was worth more 
than $100 million. 

Rubell’s business dealings — even after he got out of 
jail — were notorious, and one has a right to be 
troubled by his close dealings with the late Roy Cohn 
and Donald Trump. Nonetheless, Rubell took on 
elements of many 20th-century American icons — the 
self-made multimillionaire, the king of the nightclubs, 
the real-estate tycoon — ‘and united them. Rubell’s 
career personifies what has happened to America in the 
past 10 years in the country’s move from lust to greed 
as the ultimate passion. ' 
— Jimmy Guterman 


THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


False-Leigh reported 


The Eye: On August 5 Norma reported that “Leigh 
Montville, of The Other Rag in Town (Eye'll Think of 
the Name), has quit to join Sports Illustrated, taking the 
job vacated by Frank DeFord, who quit to form his 
own daily sports paper. Monty has been miffed at TOR 
since they canned his column in the Sunday maggie, 
cited same in his letter of resignation. Poor, poor baby.” 

The truth: According to sources at Sports Illustrated, 
though Montville’s arrival coincides with Deford’s 
departure, Montville will not be taking Deford’s old job. 

According to Richard Gulla, spokesman for the Globe 
(a/k/a “The Other Rag in Town”), Montville submitted 
no letter of resignation. 








Errwaves 


The Eye: Also on August 5, the Eye focused on the 
departure of Paul Seccareccio “as general sales 
manager, WHDH-FM, to become general sales manager 
of WMXJ-FM, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.” 

The truth: WHDH is an AM station. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline.— 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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Free speech . 
heads for a fall 





BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well-meaning but without 
understanding. 


Olmstead v. United States (1928) 


nthe name of making their campus a more 
I congenial place for female undergraduates to live, 
work, and study, administration officials at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have put into 
place a system for censorship of movies that would be 
more appropriate for sitch outposts of oppression as 
China, South Africa, and Chile. t 

What's remarkable about the MIT effort to limit and 
control the ideas to which students are exposed is that 
though it has been roundly rejected by both students 
and faculty, the administration — apparently convinced 
that MIT should be run by administrators for 
administrators — continues to enforce its discredited 
“Policy Statement on Sexually Explicit Films.” 

It all started in 1984, when the MIT administration 
decided to jump on the bandwagon and join other 
academic institutions around the country in a well- 
intentioned but misguided effort to cure the problem of 
sexism in our society by stamping out — or at least 
attempting to stamp out — speech perceived as sexist. 

The MIT administration’s first attack was on the long- 
standing but somewhat dubious tradition of students’ 
showing X-rated movies on campus on registration day. 
Instead of exploring the ethical questions such 
screenings raise by promoting a serious discussion about 
the ways pornography and obscenity degrade and 
offend many human beings, the MIT administrators 
took what they must have perceived as the easy way to 
stamp out sexism and promulgated the following policy: 

No X-rated or unrated sexually explicit film can 
be shown without prior review by [a] committee 
[comprising students, faculty, and staff], except as 
described below. . 

If any group or individual decides to show a film 
which the [Ad Hoc Pornography] Screening 
Committee finds does not meet its criteria, the 
following set of conditions apply: 

The film may not be shown on Registration 
Day. . 

Such a film ma y not be shown in Kresge 
Auditorium. In the past, several unpleasant 
incidents following these showings have been 
reported. Kresge Auditorium, where these films 
were usually shown, is in close proximity to many 
of the dormitories. In order to avoid possible 
disruptions and unpleasant encounters for students, 
especially women students, as they move within 
their normal environment, Kresge can no longer be 

’ used for such films. 

Sufficient prior notice must be given of the intent 
to show such a film in order to allow others 
adequate time to plan, schedule, and advertise an 
alternative and concurrent program. Any group or 
individual planning to show a sexually explicit film 
must notify the Office of the Dean for Student 
Affairs of this intent at least six weeks prior to the 

proposed showing date. . 

The most astonishing aspect of the policy, however, 
was its “review guidelines,” which sought to give the Ad 
Hoc Pornography Screening Committee some 
parameters in differentiating art from smut, lest it 
accidentally ban a‘movie that might be intellectually 
edifying. Herewith the regulations the MIT 
administration insisted be applied to the viewing tastes 
of young adults of sufficient intelligence to get into MIT: 

1) The film should reflect believable reality or 
normalcy in the relationships and sexuality 
displayed; 

2) The sexuality portrayed should not be 
objectified as being separate from the individuals 
involved; 

3) The sexually explicit content and the emotional 
content should not unfairly reflect the viewpoint 
and the sexual feelings of men and/or women; and 

4) The films should generally promote a positive 
attitude toward sexuality. 

Now what, you may ask, is wrong with a policy that 
promotes “normalcy” among college students? What is 
wrong with regulations that prohibit “objectification” 
and discourage “unfair” reflection of “the viewpoint and 
the sexual feelings” of students of one gender or 
another? And whatever is wrong with “promoting a 
positive attitude toward sexuality” by banning films that 
promote the contrary? 

One answer to all of the above is that it’s simply not 
the business of the MIT administration to determine, 
prescribe, and monitor “normal” sexual or other 
attitudes among students. (What would be legitimate, 
See CASES, page 23 





— Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
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Healthy Baby, the $2.5-million-a-year effort to combat infant mortality 
in Boston’s black community, has failed to meet its goals because of 
political infighting and bureaucratic chaos, according to a 
confidential federal study that has been obtained by the Phoenix. 
Jamie Hamilton reports on the potentially tragic failure. And, ina 
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community center brought down hasty accusations against 
skinheads — too hasty and, it now appears, probably inaccurate. 


12 FROM RUSSIA WITH FEAR by Jim Hershberg 
Moscow’ s reaction to the massacre in Tiananmen Square revealed 
that glasnost isn’t all it’s been cracked up to be — domestic atftairs 
may be fair game for free-wheeling criticism, but party dogma is the 
name of the game when it comes to a sensitive foreign-policy issue. 
Commentary from one who was there. 
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1 LIFE IN THE SLOW LINE by Timothy M. Gower 


It never fails: you get to the bank, choose a line, and watch as all the 
other ones move while yours stands still. Finally. there’s a man to tell 
you why that happens. 


2 URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, ‘The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


6 THE BIG WHEEL OF FORTUNES by Lamar B. Graham 
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tea room and he'll tell you... maybe more than you wanted to know. 
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Driving cross-country after dark. 
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If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash.” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘'State of the Art.”’ And in “Next Weekend.” 

Amy Finch is a loyal follower of the Godfathers. 


6 FILM 
Charles Taylor sees through sex. lies, and videotape, and Peter 
Keough talks with John Gallagher; Peter Keough tells us which 
voyeuristic films are worth a look; Charles Taylor gets animated 
about The Second Animation Celebration: The Movie!; and Robin 
Dougherty dreams about A Nightmare on Elm Street 5: The Dream 
Child. 
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Mary Sherman finds that Chris Burden, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, is really more of a lightweight. 


10 THEATER 
Steven Vineberg braves Mother Courage, Carolyn Clay wishes Life in 
the Theatre and Happily Published were more felicitously produced; 
Bill Marx says Desolato Largo and The Vietnamization of New Jersey 
can’t fill the Waste Land that is Boston theater in August; and Ketura 
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Jettrey Gantz says Shakespeare by any other name is still 
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says Don Henley is indeed facing The End of the Innocence; and in 



































“Cellars by-Starlight,”’ Kris Fell héars the timbre in Think Tree’s music. 
Plus, in ‘‘Live and on Record,” Ironside and Peter Maxwell Davies. 
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Oftice workers who‘d rather be woodworkers — or metalworkers, or weavers, or jewelry 
makers, or boat builders, or whatever — can learn the tricks of a trade at dozens of local 
schools for aspiring artisans. Barbara Sutton profiles eight outstanding programs whose 
graduates make a handy living. Plus, registration details for fall-semester night classes at area 
colleges, and a rundown of special offerings in adult education. 





(The assistance of John Murphy in the preparation of 
this article is gratefully acknowledged.) 





Credits: Jim Hershberg (with News), Marjorie Siegel (with Lifestyle), Jaye R. Phillips/Danceworks 





(with Arts). 
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We welcome.-responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





-FUND-HOUSE 


| am writing to inform your readers 
about the facts of Proposition 1-2-3, an 
initiative petition signed by 15,000 
voters, which will be Question 1 on the 
November 7 Cambridge ballot. If 
approved, Proposition 1-2-3 would 
permit tenants in rent-controlled 
apartments to purchase their homes. It is 
currently illegal for these tenants, 
estimated to number between 14,000 
and 17,000, to buy. 

~ In your July 21 story (News), you 
reported on an opinion from an official 
of the state Department of Revenue 
(DOR), which allegedly was “strike two” 
against Proposition 1-2-3. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Proposition 3 states that two-thirds of 
all new property-tax moneys resulting 
from sales under Proposition 1 will be 
earmarked for an affordable-housing 
fund. Those funds could be used either 
to build affordable housing or to 
subsidize the rents of needy tenants. 
There is also a provision built into 
Proposition 1-2-3 that would require the 
city to seek enabling legislation from the 
state if necessary. 

DOR Deputy Commissioner Edward J. 
Collins jr., who wrote the opinion, has 
told the Cambridge Home Ownership 
Association (CHOA) that he doesn’t 
have any problems with the concepts of 
Proposition 1-2-3. In fact, his “opinion” 
wasn't very definitive in its criticisms. 

If the city needs state approval to set 
up an affordable-housing fund, that 
shouldn't be a problem. By virtue of the 
fact that they signed the petitions, 30 
percent of the voters have already 
indicated their desire for an affordable- 
housing fund. And if the voters approve 
Proposition 1-2-3 in November, what 
politician in his right mind, at either the 
city or the state level, wouldn't allow 
such a fund to be established? To 
oppose it would be political suicide. 

Your story also commented on which 
tenants will be able to afford to become 
homeowners under Proposition 1-2-3. 
I'm not sure your newspaper has 
reported the fact that the only person 
who is eligible to buy is the tenant who’s 
been there for at least two years. That 
fact will translate into tremendous 
leverage for those tenants who, under 
Proposition 1-2-3, will have the right to 
choose homeownership or to choose to 
continue under rent control. Every one 
of the tenant protections currently 
provided by law will continue if 
Question 1 passes, including eviction 
control, prohibitions against harassment, 


Judging from discussions with ( 
landlords and past sales experience with 
those few tenants who moved into their 
apartments before August 10, 1979, we 
believe the typical discount from market 
value will be in the range of 20 to 50 
percent, with resulting sales prices in the 
range of $50,000 to $90,000. The total 
monthly cost of homeownership is 
therefore estimated to be between $500 
and $800. The minimum income needed 
to support these payments would range 
from $17,000 to $27,000. To judge from 
the results from the impartial Abt 
Associates study of 1987, 60 percent of 
the city’s current tenant households 
could afford to buy their apartments 
under Proposition 1-2-3. 

| believe it is time to stop the politics 
of confrontation and exclusion. There 
are too many tenants in Cambridge who 
want the right to choose 
homeownership. People should not 
have to move away in order to buy their 
first home. 

| hope tenants and landlords will 
continue to talk about Proposition 1-2-3 
and vote for choice on November 7. 

Rosemary D. White 
Executive Director, 
Cambridge Home 
Ownership Association 


BOO WHO? 


~ In response to Jimmy Guterman’s 
ridiculous criticisms of the Who (Arts, 
July 7): these old farts could kick your 
butt. 

How can you be so hypocritical as to 
praise the youthful accomplishments of 
the Who, then criticize them for aging? 
We saw the Sullivan Stadium show July 
12 from the eighth row, and were | 
genuinely impressed with Townshend's 
enthusiasm and the everlasting quality 
of the band’s musicianship — painfully 
missed in most “young” rock bands 
today. Musicians earn their living by 
playing music; and this band is working 
for its money by playing more than 
three hours of its test 
accomplishments both past and present. 
The band even insisted that all venues 
must sell reserved seats only. We have 
yet to hear of another mega-band that 
cares about the well-being of its 
audience. And let’s give some praise to 
Simon Phillips — he’s wonderfully 
filling in some of the void in the 
toughest position to cover in the history 
of rock and roll: Keith Moon’s. 

Jeff and Diana Parlin 
Syracuse, New York 


ROLE 
NAYING 


I read Caroline Knapp’s wonderfully 
sensitive article “Mother: Lesbian 
Parenting Gains New Ground in 
Boston” (Lifestyle, July 28) and 


experienced shifting, powerful emotions. ° 


As a gay man who has a deep interest in 
being a father at some future point in 
my life, | can express profound 
appreciation to the lesbian community 
in Massachusetts for being pioneers in 
the area of gay and lesbian parenting. 
Members of the lesbian community led 
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the fight against Governor Dukakis’s 
discriminatory foster-care policy, putting 
themselves on the line publicly, while 
other, more cautious gay activists 
advised that we need to push this issue 
aside in order to pass anti-discrimination 
legislation on Beacon Hill. 

Still, despite my admiration for the 
lesbian-parenting movement, reading 
this article revived once again that old 
feeling of being left out because of 
assumptions about men. No mention 
was made of gay male parents, and the 
glowing portraits of children growing up 
in families with two mothers seemed to 
suggest more than a little that the lack of 
men was not such a tragedy. 

Are men intrinsically less nurturing 
and warm than women? The 
comparative silence of gay men around 
the foster-care issue certainly suggests 
this, but perhaps the truth is that gay 
men are as subject to cultural definition 
as their straight counterparts. Men in 


' this culture are taught to fight; to play 


sports, to seek sexual conquests, to work 
obsessively — in short, to be strong, 
aggressive, violent at times, and to 
refrain from emotional expression and 
displays of vulnerability. Loving 
children and wanting to care for them 
have been considered “feminine” 
qualities, and given the pervasive 
cultural devaluation of anything 
feminine, it is no wonder men have been 
fearful of exhibiting feminine traits. 

The consciousness raising of the 
women’s movement has undoubtedly 
benefitted lesbians in their efforts to 
parent, both because they have been so 
much a part of that movement and 
because they have drawn strength from 
it. There needs.to be a parallel yet 
unique men’s movement in which both 
gay and straight men would reconsider 
the definition of masculinity. 

Masculinity needs to be purged of its 
aggressive, violent overtones and men 
need to discover that they have hearts 
too, hearts that can be opened in 
tenderness toward children. This dream 
is along way from happening, but 
the example of lesbians and 
theif*families will teach men not only 
what they can attain but also show them 
what they lack at present. 
David LaFontaine 
Lobbying Director, 
Coalition for Lesbian 
and Gay Civil Rights 
Cambridge 


OOPS 


Ina story about a Cambridge real- 
estate deal (“A Bad Deed”) in the fuly 28 
Phoenix, Annie and Paul Comeau’s last 
name was spelled incorrectly. We regret 
the error. 


In last week‘s Phoenix story 
“Mainstreaming AIDS Inmates,” we 
incerrectly reported that a US District 
Court judge in Connecticut had 
approved a settlement in a lawsuit that 
challenged that state's practice of 
segregating AIDS prisoners from the 
general prison population. 

In fact, Judge José Cabranes has yet to 
approve the settlement, though he is 
expected to do so after a hearing 
scheduled for the end of this month, 
according to Debbie Chang, an attorney 
for the plaintiffs. 

The complaint in the suit, which was 
filed on behalf of all the state’s 
prisoners, alleged that Connecticut's 
policy of placing AIDS prisoners in 
separate units violated, among other 
things, their constitutional right to 
privacy, since inmates ordered into 
segregation were immediately identified 
as having AIDS. 

When Cabranes approves the 
settlement, the state will be bound to 
change its AIDS policy as set out in the 
agreement between the lawyers for the 
prisoners and for the siate’s Department 
of Corrections, Strictly speaking, 
however, the judge will not have ruled 
on any of the allegations that AIDS 
prisoners’ constitutional rights have 
been violated. 

In other words, the judge’s action will 
simply approve the settlement between 
the parties rather than set a legal 
precedent of outlawing the state's policy 
of segregating AIDS prisoners. 
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Continued from page 1 

them for himself. He set aside another for 
his mother. The rest he sold off for about 
$14,000 apiece, enough to cover the 
mortgage. “It was,” he says, “the 
inspiration of a lifetime.” 

It was also the beginning of a long 
career that, 15 years later, would find him 
in the center of a perennial Cambridge 
firestorm — the politics of rent control. In 
the election season of 1989, William H. 
Walsh, 44-year-old lawyer, real-estate 
investor, and a city councilor since 1986, 
stands as the front man, both politically 
and professionally, for the forces 
opposed to municipally regulated rents. 

On the nine-member Cambridge City 
Council (which in recent times has 
generally favored rent control by a 5-4 
margin), he is regarded as the most 
vociferous rent-control opponent. (See 
sidebar “A Politician’s Progress,”) He is 
one of the head cheerleaders for 
Proposition 1-2-3, an anti-rent-control 
referendum that will appear on the 
November ballot. And his law firm, 
Ferraro & Walsh, is generally known to 
be the champion of property owners who 
battle the Cambridge Rent Control 
Board, handling, by most estimates, up to 
half of the cases contested before the 
board. To their supporters, who include a 
legion of small-property owners, Walsh 
and his legal associates are Davids taking 
on the Goliath of rent control. 

But to his critics, Walsh is a man to be 
scrutinized, one whose crusade against 
the system has repeatedly blurred the 
lines of propriety. Beyond his titular 
status as a city councilor, Walsh is an 
influential real-estate attorney with 
financial and business links to at least 
half a dozen city and Middlesex County 


and his political activities.” 


officials, as well as numerous developers, 
speculators, and condo converters, 
Walsh's involvement in real estate 
extends throughout eastern 


” Massachusetts, where he and a dozen or 


so other investors have poured millions 
of dollars into various projects. Walsh 
himself has been involved in several 
controversial deals involving Cambridge 
rent-controlled properties. Among them 
are the following. 

52-54 Fairmont Street. On July 12, 
1989, the rent board recommended 
criminal prosecution of longtime Walsh 
business associate Jacqueline Rickard for 
converting a five-unit, rent-controlled 
property into a two-family duplex. Ata 
1988 hearing before a board official, 
Arthur Abbott, one of two partners who 
bought the building from Rickard and a 
partner in 1985, after at least two units 
allegedly had been removed, testified 
that Walsh had helped arrange the 
financing of the purchase. And according 
toa summary of his testimony, Abbott 
claimed Rickard had told him she and 
Walsh were “pulling a fast one.” : 
Rickard denied to the Phoenix ever 
making that statement, but she said 
Walsh did help arrange financing for 
Abbott and his partner. In a Phoenix 
interview Walsh denied any involvement 
in that property. 

61 Jackson Street. An elderly woman 
named Annie Comeau has alleged in an 
affidavit filed in Massachusetts Land 





(Rob Greenstein assisted in the 
preparation of this article.) 








Turk: Walsh is “blurring the lines between his private law practice 








Court that Walsh arranged a series of 
transactions that eventually tricked her 
out of the deed to this triple-decker. In a 
deal that appears to have been designed 
to keep the building off the rent-control 
rolls, Comeau purchased the property in 
August 1981 from the original owners. 
She signed it back to them — 
unwittingly, she claimed in the affidavit 
— five months later, after Walsh asked 
her to sign some papers “for tax 
purposes.” Walsh has denied Comeau’s 
charges. 

Comeau’s attorney has also alleged in 
an affidavit in the case that Walsh's firm 
“apparently” represented both Comeau 
and the original sellers of the hotise — 
which, under certain conditions, could 
constitute a violation of ethical 
standards. Walsh denies his office ever 
worked for Comeau, despite the fact that 
an attorney in his firm notarized 
Comeau’s affidavit of owner-occupancy, 
sent it to the rent board, and later mailed 
in a registration fee for the property." 

1531 Cambridge Street. On July 5, 
1989, the rent board asked its lawyers to 
consider whether Rickard and her 
partners should be prosecuted for 
illegally removing two rent-controlled 
units from this building in 1986. (The 
property has since been sold and is now 
being used as a research center.) Rickard 
and a partner, acting on behalf of a trust, 
had used the building as collateral when 
they took out a $20,000, three-month 
mortgage from Walsh in June 1986 — 
about the time rehab work, allegedly 
including the physical removal of two 
units, was being done. 

Walsh denies the money was 
connected to the illegal removal of units 
but has given varying accounts of its 


by Sean Flynn and Jay Weaver 









disposition. He told the Phoenix he 
believes Rickard used the money to pay 
her income taxes. However, the August 1 
Cambridge Tab reported that Walsh had 
said the money was used to refinance a 
mortgage. Rickard says she used the 
money to pay various living expenses, 
including her taxes. 

67 Inman Street. In November 1984 
Rickard took out a $79,738.14 mortgage 
from Walsh when she bought this four- 
unit property for $80,000. That debt was 
discharged two weeks later, the same day 
Rickard sold the property for $140,000 to 
her longtime partner, Richard Reavis, 
who then put the property into a trust. 

A few months later, two units were 
merged into one, making 67 Inman Street 
a three-unit building, which, under city 
regulations, could then be owner- 
occupied and exempt from rent control. 
The rent board, in a case argued by 
Walsh’s firm, later voted 3-2 that the 
merging of units was legal. 

The property was sold by the Reavis- 
controlled trust in June 1985 for $180,000. 

15-17 Roberts Street. The tactic used at 
67 Inman Street was not a new one for 
Ferraro &-Walsh’s clients. A 1983 internal 
rent-board memo concerning the Roberts 
Street property notes, “This is the third of 
a line of cases where the law office of 
Ferraro & Walsh has returned an 
Affidavit of Owner Occupancy on behalf 
of their clients stating that a property 
which had four rent-controlled units 
subsequent to August 10, 1979, now has 
three units, one of which is owner 
occupied (thus exempting it from rent 


























control].” The memo recommended that 
the board file civil complaints in all three 
cases, which “may be consolidated for 
purposes of trial.” ue 
310 Harvard Street. In this 1987 rent- 
board case, the owners were accused of 
illegally removing apartments from this 
rent-controlled, 11-unit, rooming house. 
The owners tried to argue before the 
board that they were ignorant of rent- 
control laws, and had removed units only 
because they were vacant and in such 
deplorable condition that there was no 
choice but to gut the house. In his report 
on the case, however, hearing examiner 
. Patrick DeTemple noted that in March 
1985, when one of the owners claimed a — 
particular unit was vacant, Walsh, as the 
owners’ attorney, was asking the board 
to let the owners evict tenants from that 
same unit. 

DeTemple also found the pleadings of 
ignorance from some of the owners 
“lacking in credibility,” partly because 
they had begun a strikingly similar 
project on Myrtle Street shortly before 
they bought the Harvard Street property. 
And when the earlier Myrtle Street case 
came before the board, DeTemple noted 
in his Harvard Street report, “William 
Walsh. . . assured the Board that they 
[the owners] had been completely 
ignorant of the law and would comply in 
the future.” 

In none of these cases has Walsh been 
formally charged with wrongdoing. But 
sources point to these and other 
transactions as evidence of Walsh’s 
influence on Cambridge’s rent- 
controlled housing stock. Walsh's 
political hostility toward the system, they 
say, both shapes and is shaped by his and 
his firm’s activities. 

“He's advancing the interests of 
people who are both clients of his firm 
and his primary constituents,” says 






Connarton: “I don’t think there was 
anything wrong with what I did.” 


Michael Turk of the Cambridge Tenants 
Union. “He is blurring the lines between 
his private law practice and his political 
activities.” 

“People go to that firm,” according toa 
former rent-board hearing examiner, 
“because of the name. They think they 
are going to get something from Walsh 
because he is on the city council. They 
think he has power.” 

* * * 

William Walsh is sitting at a back table 
in a Cambridge restaurant on Mass Ave, 
a tall glass of iced coffee, clouded with 
extra cream, in front of him. The ashtray 
on the table is half-filled with pipe- 
tobacco ashes, a sweet blend that leaves a 


haze near the ceiling. He repacks his pipe _ 


frequently during a four-hour interview, 
quipping at one point that this afternoon 
is the longest he’s been away from a 
phone since he started practicing law 
more than 19 years ago. 

It was politics, though, that first 
fascinated him. The son of Irish 
immigrants who moved to tree-lined, 
middle-class Hurlbut Street so their only 
child would grow up in a neighborhood 
where kids were expected to go on to 
college, Walsh was drawmto the charm 
of politicians early on. His father, a 
janitor, would take him to hear James 
Michael Curley speak, and Walsh 
remembers vividly the day in 1958 when 
the legendary Boston mayor upstaged 
young Jack Kennedy and Tip O'Neill at a 
fundraiser. “Just listen,” his father would 
say. “Listen to him speak.” 

When he was a teenager, Walsh 











entertained thoughts of joining the 
priesthood — “like,” he says, “I suppose 
every boy who grew up in an Irish- 
Catholic family.” After graduating from 
Cambridge High and Latin, he enrolled 
in Suffolk University and went on to 
Suffolk Law, working his way through 
by gardening, shoveling snow, and, at 
one point, starting a chauffeuring service 
with some of his buddies. During that 
time he also served three terms as 
president of the Cambridge Young 
Democrats. While in law school, he 
interned for then state Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson. 

After Walsh graduated from law 
school in 1969, Joseph DeGuglielmo, an 


_ attorney and former Cam ridge city 


councilor and city manager, offered him 
a position in his firm. And it was in that 
office that he met his future law partner, 
Matthew Ferraro. 

“But to be honest with you,” Walsh 
says now, “I think | always wanted to be 
a Cambridge city councilor.” He ran for a 
seat on the nine-member board in 1971, 
finishing 12th in a field of 36. 

He didn’t run again until 1985. He 
finished sixth that year, was sworn in in 
January 1986, and almost immediately 
assumed the de facto crown as king of 
the anti-rent-control forces. That winter 
he was appointed chair of the council's 
pivotal Committee on Rent Control. 

The city’s system of regulating rents, . 
first adopted in 1970 (see sidebar “Rent 
Control: A Chronology”), had long been 
hotly contested, and provided a natural 
platform for Walsh's 1985 candidacy. In 
the years leading up to his election, 
Walsh's firm aggressively took on real- 
estate and rent-control cases, soon 
making a name for itself as a scrappy 
firm that would fight small-property 
owners’ and landlords’ battles against 
the rent board. Rent regulation is a sticky 





Sullivan: Walsh “has polarized 
the city.” 


form of administrative law, one that 
many attorneys say is more hassle than 
it’s worth. But not for Walsh. 

“Rent control is the issue that defines 
me because it’s the number-one issue in 
Cambridge,” he says. “I suppose | 
became the self-elevated spokesman by 
default because no other attorney 
wanted to handle small-property 
owners.” 

* * * 

The five-member Cambridge Rent 
Control Board — comprising two 
landlord and two tenant representatives, 
and a “neutral” chair — has adjudicatory 
powers over rent-controlled apartments, 
including the authority to mediate 
disputes between tenants and landlords; 
adjust rents; grant evictions; exempt 
buildings from the regulations if they are 
proven to have three or fewer units and 
to be owner-occupied; and allow 
property owners to remove units from 
the rent rolls outright. 

That gives the board significant power 
over property owners’ pocketbooks. Rent 
control — which covers nearly half of the 
city’s total housing stock — artificially 
depresses the value of buildings by 
limiting the rents they can generate. 
Likewise, the regulations limit the price a 
seller can get on the open market. 
Therefore, owners have a strong 
financial incentive to get properties 
decontrolled. 

It is not known how many cases 
Ferraro & Walsh has taken before the 
rent board, but it is estimated the firm 
handles as many as half the cases 








litigated there. Walsh doesn’t dispute 
that figure. 

How effective the office is, however, 
depends on who you ask. Walsh isn’t 
certain of his firm’s record, but he notes 
that Red Sox great Ted Williams had a 
lifetime batting average of .344. “And 
any lawyer who represents landlords 
who won three and a half out of 10 has 
got to be a genius,” he says. 

But some who have come face to face 
with Walsh and his firm’s attorneys 
before the rent board give them low 
marks. “As a pattern, their lack of 
preparation is remarkable,” says one 
former rent-board official, who heard 
cases for three years and, as an attorney, 
litigated others before the board prior to 
that. Ferraro & Walsh, he and others say, 
is a “Store 24” of law, a one-stop 
convenience store for frustrated property 
owners: “They've created a business 
around representing small, uneducated 
landlords and losing cases. . . . They will 
take on any case, and many of these are 
simply not winable.” 

Says Lynn Weissberg, who's practiced 
before the rent board — generally on 
behalf of tenants — for 10 years and is 
one of the supervising attorneys of 
Harvard's Students for Public Interest 
Law, “I think they are generally looking 
for ways to decontrol a building or 
decontrol a unit. And I think if there’s 
any argument, no matter how far-fetched 
or speculative, they'll take it into the rent 
board and see if they'll accept it.” 

Ferraro & Walsh's law practice is not 
confined to the cases of small-property 
owners and landlords, and the firm’s 
business is not by any means restricted to 
its law practice. The office is a hybrid: 
headquarters for attorneys pursuing 
litigation, on the one hand, and a 
command post for scores of real-estate 
investments, on the other. And through 


Ackerman: old connections with Walsh 


the years Walsh has spun a web of 
connections to various city and county 
officials through real-estate investments, 
loans, and legal services. 

®@ Walsh, along with 14 associates, 
formed the nucleus of an investment 
group that in the mid ‘80s acquired and 
converted to condos tens of millions of 
dollars’ worth of apartment buildings 
throughout eastern Massachusetts. 
Interests in those projects were then sold 
off piecemeal to a variety of buyers, 
including Cambridge City Councilor 
Sheila Russell, City Clerk Joseph 
Connarton, Police Chief Anthony 
Paolillo, John Pasquarello, a city health- 
department employee and former 
assistant to the city’s chief building 
inspector, and Michael A. and Walter J. 
Sullivan Jr., assistant Middlesex County 
district attorneys, who are the sons of a 
Cambridge city councilor and nephews 
of the Cambridge district and Middlesex 
superior clerk of courts. 

“| didn’t think there was anything 
wrong with what I did,” says City Clerk 
Connarton, who bought six condos 
outside of Cambridge from Walsh's 
consortium for between $60,000 and 
$100,000 each in 1986. “It’s a business 
transaction. It has nothing to do with the 
city.” 

* in September 1986, Walsh, in his ninth 
month on the city council, lent Donald A. 
Drisdell, then a lawyer in the city law 
department, $15,000 to help Drisdell 
convert a two-family building in west 
Cambridge to condominiums. Prior to 
that, Walsh’s firm did the legal work 








when Drisdell purchased the property. 
Drisdell says he needed half the building 
for his growing family, and he sold the 
other half to help pay for the property. 
City Solicitor Russell Higley, Drisdell’s 
boss, says he referred Drisdell to Walsh's 
firm. 

“He [Walsh] loaned me money. Did 
anybody think there was a problem with 
that? I didn’t,” says Drisdell, now the 
deputy city solicitor. “It was a kind offer 
on his part. It was simply a business 
transaction.” 

Among other things, the law 
department defends the city against 
lawsuits and provides legal opinions on 
legislative matters before the city council. 
© Contractor Jacqueline Rickard, who 
makes a living rehabbing Cambridge 
apartments and has been embroiled in 
several rent-control cases, was appointed 
as an associate member of the Board of 
Zoning Appeal three months after Walsh 
began his first term on the council, in 
1986. That board, whose members are 
appointed by the city manager, who is in 
turn hired by the city council, has the 
power to grant variances to city zoning 
laws. An attorney in Walsh’s firm, 
George Butler, once characterized the 
relationship between Rickard and Walsh. 
this way: “He kept herin business.” And 
says Walsh, “If | could’ve helped out 
Jackie Rickard in any way to get her 
business moving, | would’ve been happy 
to doit.” 

@ Walsh has a close associate, John W. 
Whisnant, on the city’s Historical 
Commission, which reviews requests for 
permits to demolish buildings that are at 
least 50 years old. Whisnant, who served 
as treasurer of Walsh's city-council 
campaigns at least through December 
1988, according to campaign records, was 
appointed by the city manager to the 
Historical Commission in April 1989. 


Walsh represented Whisnant in at least 
one dispute before the rent board, in 
1984. 

@ Walsh has a long relationship with 
Sally Ackerman, a former landlord 
representative on the rent-control board 
who left that post in June 1989. In 1981, 
before Ackerman’s tenure on the board, 
Walsh says, he helped her and four other 
people buy their apartments. 

As late as 1987, when he was a city 
councilor, Walsh was one of two lawyers 
representing Ackerman in a Middlesex 
Superior Court case. Ackerman filed a 
complaint in August 1987, alleging she'd 
been stiffed on a $50,000 real-estate 
commission, and she hired Walsh's firm 
to settle the dispute. In an August 1987 
letter to the court, the defendant's 
attorney in that case said he had had 
“numerous verbal discussions with 
Attorney William Walsh” about the 
matter. Walsh’s signature appears on an 
agreement dismissing the case in August 
1988, as well as on other relevant papers 
filed with the Middlesex County Registry 
of Deeds. Walsh claims, however, that he 
was never actually involved in the case, 
and signed those papers merely because 
George Butler, the principal attorney for 
Ackerman and one of more than a dozen 
in Ferraro & Walsh, was on vacation in 
August 1988. 

Says Ackerman, “Even if Bill did get 
involved, what's wrong with that? Why 
can’t I hire him if I want to? What better 
real-estate attorney is there? .. . As long 
as it has nothing to do with rent control, 
See LITTLE, page 14 
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year and has strong support from Mayor 
Flynn — was meant to be an outreach 
program, HHS discovered that women 
had to present themselves at clinics to 
receive services. The HHS study found 
almost no evidence of community 
outreach, despite claims that referrals 
were “facilitated” from shelters, hospi- 
tals, agencies, and neighbors, 

®@ identificatiormof high-risk women was 
not carried out'¢onsistently and referrals 
were made inefficiently, the study 
charges — referrals that should have 
taken one to eight days averaged over 
four weeks. 

® Healthy Baby staff were not 
coordinated with providers of clinical 
and social services in the-target area and 
showed poor awareness of community 
resources, the study found. Neigh- 
borhood health advocates, who were 
meant to link clients with available 
services, were under-used, frequently 
called in only to transport pregnant 
women because they had access to taxi 
vouchers. 

The HHS report found serious prob- 
lems in the management of Healthy 
Baby, which is run by the Boston 
Department of Health and_ Hospitals 
(DHH). Staff members said they were 
dissatisfied with administrators, who 
failed to communicate with them. “If. 
they're going to make a change on 
Monday, they'll tell us Friday,” said one 
respondent quoted in the report. 

Because of heavy paperwork require- 
ments, 84 percent of the nurses in the 
program told HHS, they spent less than 
half their time visiting clients. But the 
information produced from as many as 
seven forms per patient was provided too 
late to be useful, the study found. Staff 
members said they couldn’t even obtain 
a list of active patients. 

Combined with poor supervision, the 
paper burden drove nurses to equate 
performance with quantity. Admitted 
one nurse: “Sometimes jobs are done 
poorly just to meet numbers quotas.” 

Changes never came because of weak 
and confusing lines of authority within 
the Boston Department of Health and 
Hospitals. HHS investigators could find 
no one in charge of program policy. The 
person identified as program manager by 
DHH in fact had no authority to 
supervise the operations manager. 

An advisory committee meant to 
provide linkage between the health 
department and neighborhood health 
centers, where women are screened for 
Healthy Baby and receive much of their 
care, never materialized because of “mis- 
understanding and anger” between the 
two groups. Community health-care 
providers feel they were ignored during 


the planning and implementation of 
Healthy Baby. 

The federal report recommended that 
Healthy Baby staff be relocated to the 
neighborhood health centers and clinics, 
with improved outreach and 
neighborhood inyolvement. The  in- 
vestigators also recommended a shift in 
staff away from nurses toward multi- 
disciplinary teams that could help meet 
the variety offneeds experienced by high- 
risk women, : 

At the management level, the report 
said, a single individual should be given 
policy responsibility, linkages should be 
established to both clinical and social- 
service providers, and the information 
system should be revised. 

Also, the program’s assumption that 
adequate obstetric care was available in 
neighborhood health centers was incor- 
rect. The centers are severely under- 
staffed by OB/GYNs, and most women 
must wait more than a week for their first 
prenatal appointment. 

a * * 

In 1987 the infant-mortality rate for 
Boston blacks was 20.1 per 1000 — 
equivalent to rates in the Third World. 
During the past decade the rate has gone 
up and down, climbing as high as 25.9 in 
1985, the year Healthy Baby started. 

Boston whites have one of the lowest 
infant-mortality figures for a major 
American city, ranking third in 1986 with 
a rate of 8.4 per 1000. 

The huge disparity appears to be 
caused by factors traditionally linked to 
infant mortality: poverty, low education, 
bearing children when: very young or 
very old, poor nutrition, substance abuse, 
and inadequate prenatal care. 

A majority of infant deaths are due in 
part to prematurity and low birthweight. 
The Institute of Medicine, part of the 
National Academy of Sciences, attributes 
most of the gains in infant mortality 
during the last 15 years to rapid advances 
in technology that have kept premature 
babies alive. 

But that technology is no longer 
advancing as quickly, and it costs a lot: 
$14,000 to $30,000 per baby. The Na- 
tional Commission To Prevent. Infant 
Mortality estimates that caring for those 
with blindness, retardation, and other 
effects of prematurity can cost up to 
$400,000 over a lifetime. It is estimated 
that every dollar spent on education and 
prenatal care saves $3.38 in postnatal 
costs. 

Hence, the fight against infant mortali- 
ty has focused on preventive care. Many 
of the risk factors involve larger social 
issues, but for some problems direct 
intervention is available. Medication 
exists fOr pre-term labor: if women 
recognize the symptoms and seek treat- 


qd ievels. 


ment, the child can be carried to term. 
Moreover, it has been. shown that 
starting prenatal care during the first 
trimester reduces the risk of low 
birthweight. 

One of the primary objectives of the 
Healthy Baby program was to com- 
municate information about pre-term 
labor to mothers early in the pregnancy. 
But premature birth begins at 20 weeks of 

cy, and on av the first home 
visit came at 26 weeks, study 
found. / 

Even then, the report concluded, infor- 
mation was not communicated effective- 
ly. Only 13.4 percent of clients who 
received visits could recall that the topic 
was discussed. After prompting, almost a 
fifth were sure that it was never men- 
tioned by Healthy Baby staff. Fewer than 
one in six could identify a_ single 
symptom of pre-term labor, and more 
than half said they would not know what 
to do if they experienced symptoms. 

The problem. of late visits and other 
substantive issues were known to staff at 
the Department of Health and Hospitals 
early in the program’s history. The same 
26-week figure found by HHS was 
reported at least two years ago in an 
interim report issued by Paul Wise, MD, 
of the Harvard Medical School, who is 
conducting a long-term statistical study 
to measure the program’s success in 
reducing infant mortality. 

In part, the delay was caused by 
women first visiting clinics fairly late in 
their pregnancy (an average of 18 weeks) 
and by the difficulties nurses had in 
reaching the women at home. But 
administrative problems also were a 
significant factor. 

Because the staff members were not at 
prenatal-care sites, forms had to be 
collected and brought to them at DHH 
offices, a procéss that took up to.a week. 
In the central office, according to sources 
familiar with the department, these 
forms’ would often sit untouched on a 
desk for weeks. Two secretaries had to 
write the name and referral site into a log 
book and give the patient-record folder 
to the nursing staff. But the largely 
unsupervised secretaries spent much of 
their time on the phone, in one case 
calling department stores all day to track 
down a doll for a gift, according to 
sources close to the study. 

Those “who tried to improve the 
program were frozen out by Anne Keith, 
who was director of Healthy Baby and is 
writing her doctoral dissertation on the 
program. According to several sources, 
she became obsessed with “her” pro- 
gram and refused to allow intervention. 

Health and Hospitals was a depart 
ment ruled by personal and vindictive 

See BABIES, page 23 
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The desecration of Temple Emanu-Fl 


Skinheads and anti-Semitism 


Who desecrated a North Shore synagogue? 


by Joe Bargmann 


he pictures told the story well. 
I In the July 29 Boston Globe 
front-page photo, pleasure boats 
floated on placid Marblehead harbor, 
ringed by yacht clubs and pre-Revolu- 
tionary homes. The story that went with 
the picture chronicled the 100th Race 
Week regatta, an idyllic event. 

Two days later, again on the front page 
of the Globe, the photo showed a 
Marblehead street clogged with a throng 
of men, women, and children — about 
2000 people in all, some guessed. The 
story that went with the picture de- 
scribed the protest of an ugly incident, 
something that had shamed Marblehead 
and made its people cry out for the 
punishment of those responsible. 

The Journal, a Jewish newspaper pub- 
lished in neighboring Swampscott, de- 

‘ scribed it this way and suggested a target 
for investigation: 

“Anti-Semitic vandals roamed 
Marblehead in the early morning hours 
of Tuesday, July 25, and plastered the 
‘exterior of two Jewish institutions with 
massive, hateful slogans.... Temple 
Emanu-El, the North Shore Jewish Com- 
munity Center and vehicles parked on 
‘both properties were targets for more 


Shapiro: “a sense of loss as if something had died tere” 


than a dozen swastikas and numerous 
graffiti, prodaare ‘White Power,’ 
‘Burn the Jews,’ “Menglei,’ ‘Belson’ (sic) 
and possibly the signature of the per- 
petrators: ‘Skinheads.’ ” 

The Globe, taking a cue from the Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL) of B’nai B'rith, 
was also quick to label the skinheads as 
prime suspects in the graffiti scrawling 
and temple desecration — felonies in 
Massachusetts that each carry a penalty 
of up to five years in prison. 

“A relatively isolated, wealthy town 
has been visited by poison, most 
probably in the form of skinheads,” read 
a strident July 30 Globe editorial. “The 
suburbanization of anti-Semitism comes 
from the skinheads, a new breed of idle 
youth. They are by definition nihilist, 
with a dangerously limited knowledge, 
as their spelling suggests, of the history 
they mock and desecrate.” 

Sally Greenberg, a spokeswoman for 
the ADL, says her organization is holding 
on to the idea that neo-Nazi skinheads 


are responsible for the vandalism in. 


Marblehead. “We think it’s them,” she 
says. ‘There is certainly more evidence 
indicating it’s skinheads than not.” 

The ADL is justifiably wary of 


« bra i 


olocaust survivor Ina Winokur: seeing the swastika is like a gun to the head. 


American neo-Nazi . skinheads, the 
avowedly racist.and anti-Semitic cousins 
oftheir British; working-class precursors, 


And it's widely known that a group of, 


such skinheads, calling themselves the 
Right Side Army, exists in Boston and 
near Providence, Rhode Island. 

Although skinheads may all look 
nearly alike — an impression fostered by 
their close-cropped hair, nylon flight 
jackets, and trademark Doc Marten boots 
— they don’t all share racist ideology. 
And to blame neo-Nazi skinheads for 
what went on in Marblehead before 
anyone was tried arfd convicted would 
seem a reaction based more on fear than 
on fact, and city officials and police there 
have all but ruled out skinheads as the 
culprits. 

“The graffiti is a nasty thing, and it 
won't be treated lightly,” says Tom 
McNulty, chairman of the Marblehead 
Board of Selectmen. “But you can’t say, 
and you shouldn’t say, that just because 
somebody has short hair they are a bad 
person and potentially responsible for 
such a thing. We are sensitive to any 
group being unfairly blamed.” 

Indeed, it seems that targeting skin- 
heads might just be too easy a reaction to 





‘ 





a troubling trend: the increase of anti- 
Semitic incidents in the Boston area and 
eastern Massachusetts. ~~’ 

The most recent of these occurred on 
August 3, when vandals desecrated 
Tifereth Israel Synagogue, in res Bed- 
ford. Both the synagogue’s sociallounge 
and an area leased to the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Greater New Bedford were 
defaced with written threats, including 
“lews Will Die,” and “Bomb Threat, 
8/4/89 10 P.M.” Last month in Brookline, 
at least three people’ received letters 
threatening the extermination of all Jews 
in five years. Last March in Foxborough, 
a candidate for the board of selectmen 
referred to neighboring Sharon as “Jew 
Village.” The same month in Canton, a 
Jewish school administrator was targeted 
by vandals who spray-painted his house 
and car with swastikas and the words 
“Jew Go Home.” And temples in at least 
two other towns have been vandalized 
within the past year and a half. 

When news that the Marblehead 
vandalism had been blamed on skin- 
heads hit Harvard Square, a regular 
hangout for several skins, one skinhead 
there, who says he is not anti-Semitic, 

See SKINHEADS, page 21 
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‘From Russia with fear 


Red Square’s view of Tiananmen Square 


by Jim Hershberg 


Moscow: not yet washed in blood 


OSCOW + One sign said it all, 
M expressing the apprehension 

that lurked in the Soviet capital 
after the Beijing massacre. Two nights 
after Chinese troops and tanks had 
snuffed the Tiananmen Square uprising 
half a world away, thousands of sup- 
porters of Soviet reform carpeted an 
asphalt plaza in Luzhniki Park, in the 
Lenin Sports complex along the banks of 
the Moskva River. In the mild, gauzy 
dusk of early June, they gathered to 
debate their own problems — to hear 
speeches from delegates to the Congress 
of People’s Deputies, to cheer Boris 
Yeltsin’s blasts against the apparat and 
Yevtushenko’s paean to Sakharov, to 
complain about lousy food and lousy 
consumer goods, and not enough of 
either. 

But the news from China hung in the 
air like a wisp of acrid smoke from an 
unseen fire. From the sea of protesters 
arose a cardboard placard, held aloft by a 


guy clad in a green T-shirt and wearing a © 

















IDE WORLD 


“Narodni [People’s] Front” button, and 
bearing a striking resemblance-to Abbie 
Hoffman circa 1968. Next to the image of 
a bloody hand, scrawled in red Cyrillic 
letters, were the names of seven cities 
where leaders of Communist govern- 
ments had violently suppressed dissent, 
cities whose very names sent shudders 
through anyone who dared to hope that 
peaceful political. change could tame, 
democratize, and ultimately supplant 
one-party rule in the Soviet Union: 
BUDAPEST 
PRAGUE 
NOVOCHERKASSK 
GDANSK 
ALMA-ATA 
TBLISI 
PEKING 
The litany served as shorthand for a 
grim history primer. In 1956 Soviet tanks 
entered Budapest to crush a Hungarian 
attempt to leave the Warsaw Pact. 
Twelve years later, they rumbled into 
Prague to wipe the smile off Czechoslo- 


Vakia’s socialism “with a human face.” In 
the Ukrainian city of Novocherkassk, in 
1962, troops fired into crowds of workers 
to end a strike. In 1981 Poland's rulers 
imposed martial law and arrested 
Solidarity’s leaders in Gdansk. More 
fresh. in memory, in 1988 Soviet troops 
had killed nationalist protesters in Alma- 
Ata and in April_of this year in. Tblisi, 
Capital of the rebellious” province -of 


' Georgia, using poison gas and sharpened 
shovels. And now, Beijing. 


At the bottom of the list was one more 
city, painted in blue, not yet washed in 
blood: MOSCOW? 

* * * 

To be an American in Moscow during 
the suppression of the Chinese democ- 
racy movement was both frustrating and 
illuminating: frustrating because the only 
method of learning the latest news was 
via the ionospheric umbilical ‘chord of 
shortwave radio, illuminating because 
the Soviet reaction exposed some of the 
limitations of glasnost and offered an 
unusual chance to observe the various 
tremors rattling the Communist world as 
they intersected at the heart of the 
empire. 

When | left New. York, on Friday 
afternoon, June 2, Chinese protesters 
were winning--yet another “people 
power’. victory over troops sent to 
dislodge them. For two months the 
amazing images of Tiananmen Square 
had transfixed people around-the world. 
What impact were they having in Mos- 
cow and elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, 
where reformers were groping for meth- 
ods to advance their cause? Inspired by 
example, would Soviet activists attempt 
an occupation of Red Square? Could a 
hunger strike in Moscow galvanize 
workers as it had in Beijing? 

By the time. 1 reached Moscow’s 
Sheremetevo Airport and tuned into BBC 
on shortwave on Saturday night, re- 
porters were uttering in clipped British 
accents horrified accounts of murder and 
savagery in the streets of Beijing. In a few 
hours, the world had changed — and so 
had the questions. Instead of beckoning 
new activism, the Chinese experience 
now loomed as a dark cautionary tale, a 
nightmarish vision of what might hap- 
pen if the-forces of change, whether in 
Moscow, Budapest, or Warsaw, crossed 
some invisible line, a silent trip wire, and 
triggered a brutal military crackdown 
that would end the giddy rush to reform. 
Did Beijing's plunge into terror foretell 
the future of other Communist countries 
tottering on the tightrope? Would it 
happen. here, too? 

No one knew, and no one knows 
today. The train of events in the Com- 
munist world is hurtling so fast, and 
changing tracks so frequently, that only 
future historians will be able to cajole the 
wild concatenation of events into a 
clearly discernible pattern. It will all 
seem obvious, some years’ hence, 
whether the passengers were heading 

See RUSSIA, page 17 
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An illegal removal at 52-54 Fairmont? 


Little 


Continued from page 7 
I don’t see where there’s a problem.” 

But others do. “It’s not an issue of the 
legality or illegality, at this point, of any 
particular case,” says tenant activist 
Michael Turk. “In some ways, all of these 
[activities] represent favors that Walsh 
has done for individuals who sit on city 
boards or commissions or have impor- 
tant posts in the city administration. And 
I guess, as such, they certainly open up 
the possibility of a kind- of influence 
peddling. He’s done a favor for them. Are 
there an, that they, in turn, feel obliged 
to return?” 

* >” * 

To virtually every criticism of himself, 
his law practice, his real-estate connec- 
tions, and his political activities, Walsh 
offers a single defense; time after time, he 
dismisses charges against him as “political 
mudslinging.” “To those who are op- 
posed to my political point of view, | am 
the enemy,” Walsh says. “And when 
people see you as the enemy, they attack.” 

Those attacks, he says, have included 
dragging him, at least three times, before 
the. state Ethics Commission, -which 
investigates conflicts of interest involv- 
ing public officials. In each instance, he 
says, he was cleared of any impropriety 
by the commission. Walsh has not, 
however, provided letters from the com- 
mission to that effect, or allowed Phoenix 
reporters access to commission files on 
him.The Ethics Commission will neither 
confirm nor deny whether it has received 
complaints or taken any action against an 
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individual, unless and until it makes a 
public finding against that person. 

For a man convinced he’s being 
harassed, Walsh seems reluctant to de- 
fend himself by going on the offensive. 
He refuses to accuse anyone directly of 
conducting what he insists is a campaign 
of innuendo and rumor against him. “I 
can’t name them,” he says. “I can only 
look at fact patterns.” In the 61 Jackson 
Street case, he insists, “there’s an Ed Cyr | 
connection there.” He explains that 
Annie Comeau, the woman who alleges 
Walsh tricked her out of the deed to the 
property, is a supporter of Cyr, who is 
running for city council this fall. Andrew 
Fischer, Comeau’s attorney, also sup- 
ports Cyr. But after laying that out, Walsh 
refuses to accuse Cyr or Fischer of trying 
to smear him. Annie Comeau, he will 
say, simply isn’t “telling the truth.” 

Walsh says he has not been involved 
in any rent-control cases since shortly 
before he took office, and that ‘was one 
for old time’s sake.” (According to a 
January 6, .1986, memo from City 
Solicitor. Higley to City Manager Robert 
Healy, conflict-of-interest laws prohibit 
Walsh, as a city councilor, from “receiv- 
ing compensation, directly or indirectly,” 
from anyone except the city for work “in 
which the City is a party or has a direct 
and substantial interest.” Walsh was also 
barred from appearing as the attorney of 
record in any rent-board case.) He denies 
that he has ever done anything improper, 
illegal, or unethical, as either a lawyer, a 
politician, or a real-estate investor. “If 
I've tripped and fallen,” he says, “then 


_l’m human. But I don’t think I have.” 


But he is an anti-rent-control politician 
who leads an anti-rent-control law firm 





Rent control: 


A chronology 


rental housing. The following is a condensed history of such regulations in 
Cambridge. 

September 17, 1970: The Cambridge City Council votes 7-2 to place 17,000 
apartments — nearly two-thirds of the total rental stock and close to one-half of 
total housing units — under rent control. The new regulations, to be administered 
by the city’s Rent Control Board, apply to all buildings built before 1970 except 
owner-occupied buildings with three or fewer units. 

1976: The state’s enabling legislation expires. Cambridge files a home-rule 
petition to allow the city’s policies to continue. 

1979: The city council, spurred by a wave of condo conversions that removes 
hundreds of units from the rent-control rolls, tightens controls. Anyone who buys 
a rent-controltled apartment that has been converted to a condominium must obtain 
a removal permit from the rent board in order to occupy the condo. The exception: 
tenants living in their apartments since before August 10, 1979, can buy their own 
units and occupy them without board approval. 

June 1981: The city council passes an amendment to the 1979 ordinance to tighten 
perceived abuses of the removal-permit system. Building owners must obtain a 
removal permit before converting their buildings to condominiums. (The Supreme 
Judicial Court is scheduled to hear a challenge to this amendment in September 
1989.) Condominium owners who bought rent-controlled units but didn’t live in 
them before August 10, 1979, are barred from occupying them. 

July 1986: The Supreme Judicial Court rules that anyone who bought a rent- 
controlled apartment before August 1, 1981, can legally occupy it, despite the city 
council’s June 1981 amendment. 

Rent-board officials today estimate that at least 2500 rent-controlled units have 
been eliminated over the past two decades. Tenant activists, however, argue that 
the figure is much higher. They say 4000 to 5000 units have been lost. 


I n 1970 the state legislature enacted a law allowing cities and towns to regulate 


























A politician's progress 


n a Monday night in May 1986, 

O five months into his first term 

on the Cambridge City Council, 

William H, Walsh sat in the Victorian- 

style council chamber surrounded by his 

eight colleagues and facing more than 

500 onlookers — most of whom weren't 
on his side. ; 

A few weeks earlier, Walsh had 
announced he would introduce a sweep- 
ing package of anti-rent-control legis- 
lation this night. Hundreds of tenant 
activists turned out, and after a heated 
five-lour hearing, the freshman coun- 
cilor backed down. He never introduced 
his promised reforms. 

Walsh, whose antipathy toward rent 
control helped get him elected, had 
learned a hard lesson in Cambridge 
politics: it would take a.miracle to alter 
the 5-4 city-council majority that 
favored rent control. And over the next 
three and a half years, Walsh would learn 
that lesson over and over again as he 
introduced a slew of unsuccessful 
proposals on this litmus-test issue — a 
record of futility that puts into question his 
overall effectiveness as a city councilor. 

His supporters — ranging from land- 
lords and property owners to Cam- 
bridge natives and yuppies — argue that 
Walsh has accomplished as much as any 
politician could hope to on rent control. 
And they commend him for raising the 
debate on the city’s housing policies to a 
fever pitch just in time for the fall 
election season. 

' His detractors — and they are legion 
— counter that Walsh has accomplished 
nothing in his two terms on the council 
except further polarizing the city and the 
council by calling for major changes in 
rent control, including the decontrol of 
thousands of regulated apartments, the 
loosening of condominium-conversion 
restrictions, and a means test to screen 
rent-control tenants on the basis of 
income. None has succeeded. 

“Legislatively, he’s done zilch,” says 
City Councilor David E. Sullivan, a 
Walsh foe who has written many of the 
city’s toughest rent-control laws, “It’s a 
statement about his obsession on rent 
control that he hasn’t even tried to do 
anything else. He’s been totally ineffec- 
tive.” 

That view is largely shared by four 


other members of the council who, 
along with Sullivan, favor rent control, 
and by the sprawling tenant community 
in Cambridge that has helped keep the 
bloc in power. 

But Walsh and his backers say such an 
assessment is way off the mark. They 
stress that he has been able to match 
wits with the opposition not only on 
rent control but also on such other issues 
as property taxes, spending, zoning, 
development, and even homelessness. 

“The political fact remains that there 
aren't five votes on the [current] council 
for the things he wants to do,” says City 
Councilor Sheila Russell, a longtime ally 
of Walsh. “But he has been successful in 
making people aware of the ramifica- 


tions of. rent control in a way they . 


weren't before.” 

Alex Steinbergh, one of the city’s 
largest property owners, grades Walsh’s 
performance this way: “By and large 
landlords feel that Walsh has done a 
good job and he is in it for the long run. 
But there is a growing recognition that 
another councilor like Walsh has to be 
elected to the council to effect any 
serious changes in the rent-control 
system.” 

True. And it’s anyone’s guess just how 
likely that is. The November city council 
election marks the first time in recent 
history that three seats will be up for 
grabs. David Sullivan and two other 
generally pro-rent-control councilors, 
Saundra Graham and Alfred Vellucci, 
will be vacating their seats at the end of 
the year. On top of that, Proposition 
1-2-3, an anti-rent-control referendum 
sponsored by the real-estate industry, 
will be on the ballot and is expected to 
prompt a large voter turnout. 

In part because of his popularity and 
in part because of the city’s. voting 
system, which shuffles votes among 
candidates according to an arcane for- 
mula and tends to perpetuate the re- 
election of incumbents, Walsh himself 
stands little chance of losing. 

“He's got powerful allegiances from 
lots of people because he’s genuinely 
helpful to them,” says Cambridge de- 
'veloper Richard McKinnon. “The tenant 
community may hate him, but there are 
lots of people out there who love him.” 








and who is financially connected to some 
of the officials who deal with rent- 
control policies — circumstances that 
have created a cloud of suspicion around 
Walsh. It is because Walsh is so visible in 
both the political and professional arenas 
of rent control that he is so loudly decried 
by supporters of the system. 

Indeed, his political scuffles began 
even before he was sworn into office. On 
December 15, 1985,-an attorney for the 
Cambridge Civic Association tried to file 
a suit (ultimately unsuccessful) against 
the newly elected councilor for failing to 
file his campaign-finance report until 
Election Day — eight days past the 
deadline and too late for anyone to 
know, before voting, who was financing 
Walsh's campaign. Critics alleged the late 
filing was intentional, that Walsh didn’t 
want voters to know he had raised a city 


record of $43,117 between August 1985 - 


and Election Day, according to his 
campaign records, and that about $20,000 
of that had come from contributors who 
didn’t even live in Cambridge. 

“Walsh is opposed to rent control,” a 
Cambridge resident wrote to the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle in January 1986. “Could 
it be that some people are looking for 
profits in the real estate business when 
and if rent control is laid down?” 

In 1987 Walsh again amassed a mam- 
moth campaign war chest — $64,551.44 
during the calendar year — culling 
donations from many of the same 
developers, condo converters, and real- 
estate professionals who financed his 
1985 run. 

Defending himself-in February 1986 
against the ‘85 charges, Walsh 
characteristically protested to the 
Chronicle: “The issue is pure political 
harassment.” 

There was conceivably some historical 
basis for that claim. Rent control had 
long been a bitterly contested policy, and 
Walsh had clearly chosen his side. Still, 
he says of his early council aspirations: ‘I 
really thought | could bring people 
together and resolve som of these 

inequities.” 


But he has, some say, actually made 
things worse. “Yes, he’s gotten a lot of 
people excited [about rent control], says 
City Councilor David Sullivan, a rent- 
control supporter. “But is that such a 
good thing? He’s polarized the city on 
this issue and gotten a lot of people to 
hate each other.” 

In the 1989 version of the rent-control 
debate, there’s more at stake than 
Walsh’s reputation or simple political 
maneuvering. Rent-control advocates are 
facing a worrisome day at the polls come 
November, and openly fret that the fate 
of affordable housing in Cambridge is on 
the line. Three generally pro-rent-control 
city councilors will be vacating their 
seats, leaving the system’s tenuous 5-4 
council majority up in the air. Prop- 
osition 1-2-3, a real-estate-industry- 
financed referendum that would allow 
some tenants to buy their rent-controlled 
apartments, will go before voters; the 
plan could wipe thousands of units from 
the rent-control rolls. Already, according 
to official estimates, the city has lost at 
least 2500 of 17,000 rent-controlled: units 
since 1972. 

Supporters of rent control, not surpris- 
ingly, argue that any weakening of the 
system will eventually unsettle Cam- 
bridge's fragile balance of rich and poor, 
shred the fabric of traditional ethnic and 
working-class neighborhoods, and per- 
manently alter the face of Cambridge. 

William Walsh says — and has said for 
years’ — that Such dire predictions are 
hooey, that rent control does more harm 
than good, that the system's benefits are 
“a myth.” 

“And now,” he says, “I’ve become the 
myth.” 

He resents that. Despite his opposition 
to the rent-control system, he says, he 
shouldn’t be known solely or even 
largely for his crusade against it. ‘‘I don’t 
think,” he says, “that my greatest con- 
tribution as a city councilor, as a lawyer, 
or even as a human being, has been to 
the anti-rent-control cause.” 

If he is correct, it is not for lack of 
trying. 0 
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THE CALL 


with very special guests 
The Peregrins 


Saturday September 9th 7:30 PM 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


Tix on sale Mon., August 14 ALL SEATS RESERVED 
BERKLEE BOX OFFICE ALL TICKETMASTER 
LOCATIONS CHARGE 787-8000 Presented by Great 
Northeast Productions, Inc. in association with 
Newsound, Inc. 
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A Solo Acoustic Evening with | 


NEIL YOUNG 


with special guest 


Maria McKee 


Saturday, September 2nd 7:30 PM 
VETERAN'S MEMORIAL PARK 


Elm Street, Downtown Manchester, NH 
ONLY NEW ENGLAND APPEARANCE 
Reserved and lawn seating-free on-street parking TIX: 
Ticketron & Strawberries Records Charge by Phone 1-800- 
382-8080 617-720-3434 Concert Info Line (Additional Tix 
Outiets & CompleteConcert Schedule) 603-627-8028 


Bonnie Raitt 
Treat Her Right 


TONIGHT! 
Tickets Available at Veteran's Park Box Office. 
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Russia 


Continued from page 12 
toward disaster, deliverance, or simply 
dreary disillusionment. For the moment, 
as Timothy Garten Ash observed in the 
current New York Review of Books, all 
an observer can hope to do is “hold fast 
some impressions that might otherwise 
be lost to the historian reflecting with the 
’ benefit of hindsight.” What follows are 
some of those impressions from a recent 
trip to Moscow, a. brief ride on that train 
as one of the cars crashed into a flaming 
wreck, 
* * * 

Saturday night, June 3, still shaken by 
news of the crackdown in Tiananmen 
Square, I walked to Red Square. An eerie 
serenity prevailed. I knew that at that 
moment a giant portrait of Mao Zedong 
was gazing from the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace on a scene of devastation and 
violence: tanks, machine guns, the shat- 
tered Goddess of Democracy statue, 
burning wreckage, the shreds of pro- 
democracy posters. Here, a huge banner 
of Communism’s other embalmed icon, 
V.1. Lenin, draped the giant GUM 
department store opposite the Kremlin 
ramparts and eyed a far more benign 
scene. Zephyrs warmed short-sleeved 
soldiers as they patrolled the vast stone 
plaza. The only exclamatory banners 
were those erected by authorities (“All 
power to the Soviets!) to exhort de- 
legates to the newly elected Congress of 
People’s Deputies. 

It was the Congress, not China, that 
dominated’ public consciousness 
throughout the Soviet Union in early 
June — its boisterous sessions were 
broadcast live on nationwide radio and 
television, and the sharpness of the 
debates among the 2250 delegates 
titillated and startled Moscow residents. 

. During the two-week meeting, after 
rhetoric had blared all day from radios in 
every office, store, and taxi, a counter- 
congress of sorts convened each night on 
the streets. Pro-reform delegates de- 
livered running commentaries on the 
proceedings to crowds of up to 50,000 in 
Luzhniki Park, and hundreds would 
gather.in downtown Pushkin Square to 


argue until thé metro closed down, at) 


around 1 a.m... ° 

One might think this festival of 
peaceful debate and discourse, official 
and unofficial, would be a source of 
reassurance to Soviet reformers, a stark 
contrast to the Chinese collapse into 
chaos and violence. Yet, if anything, the 
Beijing events injected new jitters into an 
already strong undercurrent of anxiety 
about the fate of Gorbachev and his 
reforms. The April 9 military crackdown 
in Tblisi, when government troops killed 
a score of Georgian nationalist protesters, 
had already prompted warnings that the 
sudden decision to use violence could 
serve as a model for the overnight 
extinguishing of perestroika and 
glasnost. In early June, a friend of mine 
from a previous visit, a student, told me 
that people were whispering about the 
danger ofa putsch. Before the week was 
out, both Gorbachev and Defense Mini- 
ster Dmitri Yazov had publicly denied 
that a military coup was possible — a 
denial more: worrisome than ¢omforting 
because the authorities had felt it needed 
to be made. 

Trying to follow events through the 
Soviet media vividly conveyed the abili- 
ty of a totalitarian state to control 
information, On Monday, June 5, as 
every newspaper in the West bannered 
headlines of Beijing, Pravda buried on 
page seven, beneath routine items -from 
Prague and Ulan Bator, a one-paragraph 
item alluding vaguely to attempts by 
authorities to restore order in the Chi- 
nese capital. Izvestia also parroted the 
official Chinese line, blaming protesters 
rather than troops for causing the 
casualties; Radio Moscow, in the days 
that followed, blithely cited Beijing's 
claim that only 23 students had died. 
“The armed forces tried to avoid blood- 
shed,” claimed Tass. 

As for the Soviet government's reac- 
tion, it was even more timid and mealy- 
mouthed than George Bush’s. The 
vaunted People’s Congress endorsed a 
lame appeal for “wisdom, sound reason, 
and a balanced approach” and con- 
demned outside pressure on China’s 
rulers. Now, it claimed, was “not the 
time” for “unconsidered, hasty con- 
clusions and statements.” (Only Andrei 
Sakharov, in his customary role as 


national conscience,-had the gumption-to . 


call from the rostrum for stronger action, 





such as recalling the Soviet ambassador; 
unmoved, Gorbachev shut off 


_ Sakharov’s microphone and Izvestia 


censored his remarks from its daily 
transcript of the sessions.) 

In short, the screaming outrage 
prevalent in most of the rest of the world 
just did not seem fit to print or officially 
express, and the reason was obvious: 
fresh from Gorbachev's summit in Beij- 
ing after a 30-year rupture in Sino-Soviet 
relations, Moscow simply did not want to 
endanger its new relationship with the 
Chinese government. 

So the word went down to underlings 
like newspaper editors: outrage was out, 
sucking up to China was.in — and 
glasnost, which permitted free-wheeling 
criticism in domestic affairs, seemed to 
fly out the window when it came to a 
sensitive foreign-policy matter. Some 
Soviet academics I spoke to, especially 
the younger Ones, seemed abashed by 
their government's reaction, but other 
opinion-shapers were. ready to step 
forward to tout this triumph of 
geopolitical expediency over moral con- 
siderations (an occupational hazard for 
superpowers). Even Moscow News, a 
putative exemplar of the self-critical 
glasnost press, printed a rationalization- 
packed column that perfunctorily 
lamented “casualties” caused when 
“Tiananmen was freed by troops” but 
reserved its harshest words for Western 
leaders who'd condemned the use of 
force and canceled meetings with Chi- 
nese diplomats. Did not such “hasty” 
responses “look like attempts to exert 
pressure on Peking which only aggravate 
the situation?” wrote Novosti Press 
Agency chairman Albert Vlasov. Plung- 
ing ahead in the traditional pre-glasnost 
style of insipid  self-congratulation, 
Vlasov applauded the official Soviet 
Statement: “devoid of any moralizing 
and pressure, it fully conforms with our 
policy of asserting the priority of human 
values in international contacts, un- 
reservedly leaving to the Chinese-people 
their right to solve their own problems.” 
Scolding Western nations for “so hastily 
judging China,” Vlasov, spokesman for a 
system that used to stand for Marxist 
determinism, paid the capitalists the 
unwitting compliment of suggesting that 
their response stemmed from moral, 


“father than” economic™or geopolitical, 


considerations. “By condemning’ un- 
animously the use of force against 
demonstrators,” he wrote, ‘the West 
takes the serious risk of aggravating its 
geostrategic relations with China... . It 
takes the risk without even considering 
material losses.” 

Yet not everyone bought the party line: 
Muscovites with shortwave radios, with 
informed friends, or with the long- 
cultivated ability to read between the 
lines managed to get a basic idea of what 
had happened in Beijing, though without 
the vivid details and images saturating 
the West. 

Those who did find out were shocked 
and angered, and a couple of small but 
spirited demonstrations took place at the 
Chinese embassy in Moscow. Late Tues- 
day night, June 6, about 50 persons 
leaving the mass rally at Luzhniki Park 
spontaneously opted to march to the 
Chinese embassy rather than wait until 
the planned protest the next evening. 
They were a scenic and piquant bunch, 
carrying flags supporting anarchism and 
Ukrainian nationalism and a portrait of 
the general responsible for the killings in 
Tblisi, with the head replaced by a 
bloody shovel. Curious, I tagged along. 
But the numbers dwindled as the group 
first turned down the wrong street, then 
split up to take the metro. On reaching 
their quarry — a darkened building on a 
quiet tree-lined side street. — the 
protesters’ fervor dimmed further when a 
couple of bored militiamen welcomed 
them to stand silently but forbade any 
chanting that might disturb the sleeping 
envoys. A bit puzzled, the protesters 
settled for writing a manifesto (which the 
guards fefused to accept), shouting 
“Shame!” at a couple of cars that 
whisked through the gate, and stringing 
a banner denouncing the crackdown on 
the nearest lamppost outside the fence. 
By then, some nondescript guys in 
overcoats had driven up to eye us, the 
hour was nearing one, and it was time to 
march back to the metro. 

The next evening's rally, at the same 
site, had a better turnout. About 200 
Soviet and foreign students, many clad in 
red headbands demanding Li Peng’s 
ouster, including about 50 forlorn and 
furious Chinese students studying in 


- -Mescow,; shouted-slogans and. delivered 


See RUSSIA, page 21 
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SUNRISE SPIRIT 
Weekend interfaith spiritue 
retreats for and by people in 
12 step recovery. Prayer, 
Meditation, Visualization, 
Sharing and Quiet Time. 
Theme, Gentile river — 
Letting Go, offered Aug. 25- 
27 on Kingston Bay, 
Duxbury, MA. Limit 12. 
For information call 
Rev. Marlene Laughlin 
1-617-969-8071 
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Continued from page 17 
a petition blasting the Beijing govern- 
ment’s “mass murder and violence.” 
“This is a protest against killing people,’ 
explained Sergei Zebrin, 33, an engineer. 
“A government has no right to exist if it 
uses armed force against civil people.” A 
Chinese student wondered sadly when, 
or whether, it would be safe for him to go 
home but quickly flashed a V-for-victory 
sign, in best Tiananmen Square style, 
when | raised my camera. 

Several truckloads of militia parked 
menacingly down the street, and police 
threw up barricades to keep the 
protesters from approaching the em- 
bassy. Displaying official ambivalence 
both about China and the new 
phenomenon of unauthorized protests, 
authorities permitted the meeting to 
proceed but not to be reported in the 
state-controlled press. 

There was.no sign that Soviet students 
had any appetite for emulating the 
dramatic defiance of their ~Chinese 
counterparts. “I think we are more 
conformist than the Chinese students 
because we are richer . . . and have more 
illusions and hopes about our own 
“government,” reflected one recent Mos- 
cow State University graduate. “We are 
not prepared psychologically for strong 
action.” 

The two months since Tiananmen 
Square have shown that at least some 
Soviets are prepared for strong action: 
the Siberian miners’ strike, which 
erupted suddenly in early July and 
quickly spread to the Ukraine and 
elsewhere before being settled by a 
dollop of government concessions, 
provided the most dramatic demonstra- 
tion yet that labor unrest could merge 
with nationalism and economic griev- 
ances to push the pressure for change 
close to’ the breaking point. Ethnic 
violence, industrial disasters, deepening 
desperation over the lack of basic con- 
sumer goods, and regional separatism 

«(an explosion of protest in the Baltics 
looms on August 23, the 50th anniversary 
of the hated Hitler-Stalin secret deal that 
led to the incorporation. of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and_ Estonia into the Soviet 
Union) all point to more challenges 
ahead for Gorbachev as he dances on the 
tightrope. 

~*~ In other centers of Communist reform, 
too, the train plows ahead: backed by an 
overwhelming electoral mandate, 
Solidarity vies for power in Poland; in 
Hungary, ‘where you can still find 
buildings pockmarked with bullet holes 
from 1956, leaders once.condemned as 
“counter-revolutionary traitors” are 
honored as national heroes, and opposi- 
tion candidates win initial victories in the 
lead-up to nationwide multi-party elec- 
tions. 

- But China’s apocalypse also caused 
those racing toward reform to glance at 
their speedometers. In Budapest, about 
two weeks after the Beijing massacre.and 
the night before the re-burial of former 
prime minister Imre Nagy (secretly tried, 
executed, and dumped into a mass grave 
for his role in the 1956 uprising), lidiko, a 
20-year-old office worker, sat in a pub 
and said she would attend the service 
despite warnings from parents that 
violence might erupt. She sipped wine 
and listed her favorite Hungarian writers 
and sounded hopeful that the Budapest 
spring would go on and on. China had 
reminded her — and everyone in the 
Soviet bloc — of one thing, however. 
“There are some people who want to stay 
in power,” she said, “and they have the 
guns.” Oo 
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Continued from page 10 

just chuckled. “There they go again, 
pointin’ the finger,” he said. “It's a joke. 
There are no skinheads up there, at least 
none that I know of. Anyway, that’s not 
the type of thing they would do.” 
Although there may be cause for skep- 
ticism about the word of one skinhead in 
the street, the evidence in the 
Marblehead case appears to back up his 
view. 

A half-hour past midnight on July 25, a 
20-year-old man from. Swampscott 
flagged down a Marblehead police 
cruiser near the North Shore Jewish 
Community Center, a cluster of modern 


hilltop overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. 
He told the police officer he had seen two 
people setting fire to a canopy covering a 
picnic area near the swimming pool. The 
man had run toward the tent. The two 
people had fled. And the man had put 
out the small fire, burning his hand in the 
process. 

The man told police the people near 
the tent were teenagers, and he gave the 
hair length and hair color of one of the 
suspects. Marblehead police detective 
Sergeant Brian Hitchcock kept a tight lip 
on any information about the suspects. 
He wouldn't even give their gender. But 
Hitchcock did say that the one suspect 
the Swampscott man described did not 
fit the description of a skinhead. 

Later, spray-painted graffiti was dis- 
covered on several buildings and a large 
rock protruding from the ground at the 
Jewish Community Center. There were a 
number of swastikas, and the words 
“White Power” and “Burn all Jews.” 

And at 7:40 that morning, the caretaker 
at Temple Emanu-El, several blocks from 
the community center, reported finding 
similar graffiti on a school building 
attached to the synagogue. 

Among the words spray-painted on 
the walls and windows of the temple was 
“Menglei,” apparently a misspelled ref- 
erence to Josef Mengele, the so-called 
Angel of Death-and chief physician at the 
concentration camp in Auschwitz, who 
ordered the execution of some 400,000 
Jewish people. 

Perhaps. the most revealing bit of 
graffiti, however, was the word “Screw- 
driver,” presumably a reference to the 
English musical group Skrewdriver, the 
premier neo-Nazi skinhead band. 

For a skinhead to misspell the name of 
that band is akin to a kid from New 
Jersey getting the name Bruce Spring- 
steen wrong, a point that did not escape 
detective Hitchcock. 

“We have talked to some kids in town 
who say they are enamored with the 
skinhead movement,” Hitchcock says, 
adding. that “some kids” amounts to 
about three. “They say they are not anti- 
Semitic or anti-black. They have insisted 
they are not involved in the vandalism. 

“Whether you've got a short haircut 
and Doc Martens doesn’t make a dime’s 
worth of difference in this case. If you've 


Z paint on t hands, that’ sa 
Aittetent okox story.” ~ oe ae 


Hitchcock ~ hinted, and selectman 
McNulty confirmed, that police are 
focusing on -particular suspects and 
trVing to build a case that will stand up in 
court. Neither said that a skinhead is 
among the suspects. 

* * * 

MarblelHiead mobilized quickly in 
response to the vandalism. 

On July 27 some 30 community leaders 
and local officials met at Temple Emanu- 
Ei, where Rabbi Robert Shapiro leads the 
congregation. Among them were 
representatives» of the ADL and the 
Jewish Community Center, members of 
the board. of selectmen, police officials, 
and Essex County District Attorney 
Kevin Burke, who pledged his help in 


~tatching and prosecuting the culprits. 


“Everyone was burnt up and disgusted 
bythe incident,” selectman’ McNulty 
says. “They were enraged that this type 
of thing had happened in the communi- 
ty.” 

A similar incident occurred in 1980 at 
the same temple, but there was no public 
reaction, McNulty says. This time the 
reaction was different. “Last time this 
happened, a decision was made to paint 
over it, forget it, put it behind us,” he 
says. ‘This time we decided we were not 
going to hide behind a coat of paint. 
We're facing up to it.” 

On a sunny Sunday after the meeting, 
between one and two thousand people 
marched in protest of the anti-Semitic 
graffiti and the desecration of the syn- 
agogue. They gathered atop the hill at 
the community center and listened to 
speeches by police, politicians, and 
clergy. A handful of teen-agers painted 
over the graffiti. 

Afterward, the crowd marched to 
Temple Emanu-El, where Rabbi Shapiro 
spoke. 

When. he first discovered the spray- 
painting, Shapiro says, “I felt a sense of 
loss that was as if something had died 
here.” At the synagogue that morning, “a 
college-age person actually cried on my 
shoulder,” he says. “There was an older 
woman there. You could see her shak- 
ing.” 

The initial shock wore off, and it has 
been replaced by an “uplifting” ex- 
pression of solidarity in Marblehead 


"buildings ‘ahd “d Swinmhinty’ pootorras + * "+--+ +See SKINHEADS paged. 
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ISLAND RECORDS 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
RELEASE OF - 


A.D. 
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by Boston's Own 


HERETIX 











On Sale Now! 


$9.99 compact Dise $5.99 LP or Cassette 
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Skinheads 
Continued from page 21 

against not only anti-Semitism but all 
forms of 

A $2000 reward has been offered by a 
local real-estate agent and others for 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of those responsible for the 
vandalism. And an inter-denominational 
commission and fund were created to 
further education about bigotry. 

The happy outcome of the ugly 
incident, Shapiro says, is the emergence 
of a strong common bond. “We are 
saying, ‘What happens to one of us 
happens to all of us,’” says the rabbi. 
“This is our community.” 

As to whether skinheads are 
responsible for the act, Shapiro says, 
“that is not really important. 

“If these people came forward and 
admitted what they did — whoever they 
are and for whatever reason — I would 
be the first one to try to forgive them. | 
am not interested in punishment. I want 
to identify and help them.” 


* * * 


The skinhead question is equally _ 


unimportant to 67-year-old Ina Winokur. 
She wouldn’t know oné from a Hare 
Krishna. 

Winokur narrowly escaped death dur- 
ing the Holocaust. Sitting in the lobby of 
the North Shore Jewish Community 
Center, where she teaches Yiddish, 
Winokur tells her chilling story. 

In late 1942, she and her mother, 
among others, were led by soldiers out of 
the Polish town of Mizocz to the edge of 
large pits in a wooded area. 

“People were ordered to strip and 
jump in the ditches,” Winokur says. 
“Then the shooting. The yelling and 
screaming went up to the sky.” She sighs, 
looks toward the ceiling in grief, holding 
her hands open on either side of her face. 

“Then came time for our line. My 
mother was ordered to get stripped. But 
she is easily embarrassed. She jumped in 
with her clothes on. A soldier pulled her 


# out. He ordered her again to strip. And he 


beat her. | knew what was next. 
“I decided, ‘I’m not going to strip. I’m 
not going to jump in. I’m going to run,’ ” 


Winokur says she turned from the pit; 


and broke into a sprint. Others were 
fleeing with her, and the soldiers opened 


fire. 


“People were falling dead. Bloody. 
Screaming. -I heard a close shot, then a 
piercing pain in my chest. They shot me 
three times.” 

She lifts a small gold earring and bends 
her earlobe forward to reveal a scar just 
below her ear. She pulls up her pants leg 
and points to another scar on her knee. 

Winokur survived, lived out the war 
on the run, and gained her freedom 
when the Russians liberated Poland from 
German control. 

She was outraged when she learned 
from a television news report that the 
community center had been vandalized. 

“The first thing that came to me was ‘Is 
that what I came here, to a free country, 
to face? Where do you go now? Where do 
you run?’ 

“My nightmares ‘came back. Since 
then, I didn’t get one good night's sleep.” 

Of all the graffiti, one symbol conjures 
the most horror for Winokur. 

“For a jew, but especially for a 
Holocaust survivor, seeing the swastika 
is just like having a gun put to his head. 
The people who did this know that.” 0 


Babies 


Continued from page 8 

politics. Virtually everyone connected to 
any part of Healthy Baby was strongly 
disliked by someone else connected to 
Healthy Baby. After a particularly bad 
incident in which an administrator used 
the word “nigger” and a discrimination 
suit was filed, an organizational psy- 
chologist was brought in for group and 
couple meetings. She reportedly describ- 
ed the situation as “very sad” and called 
Health and Hospitals “a very dys- 
functional group,” according to a source 
close to Health and Hospitals. 

* * * 

When Healthy Baby first started it was 
the “hottest thing in public health,” says 
Michael Weitzman, a nationally known 
pediatrician who works part-time at 
Health and Hospitals and until recently 


was involved in the program. Mayor Ray ~~ 





~ Flynn has called it his favorite program 
and frequently cites it as an achievement 
of his administration. 

It is widely agreed the program was a 
good idea. At the time of its inception, 
home visitation was an innovation that 
has since been adopted by other cities. 

-The problems came in implementa- 
tion. Spurred’ by shocking 1982 infant- 
mortality figures that became available in 
1985, the m was rapidly put 
together with minimal involvement from 
the target communities, which include 
Roxbury, North Dorchester, Mattapan, 
the South End, and Jamaica Plain. 

The original protocol did not call for 
the extensive use of nurses, but the 


nurses were available so they were sent — 


into the field. Outreach was reduced to 
screening at neighborhood clinics. 

When Judith Kurland was appointed 
Health and Hospitals commissioner last 
July, she had a strong personal interest in 
maternal and child health and a mandate 
from Flynn to do something about it. 
When she heard conflicting reports of 
Healthy Baby’s performance as part of 
her initial departmental review, she 
commissioned the HHS study. 

While waiting for the report's results, 
she did not order any changes in the 
program. She says that if she had known 
of the paperwork and late-intervention 
problems, she would have told Keith to 
fix them immediately. Yet last November 
Keith admitted in a paper to the 
American Public Health Association that 
“late enrollment for home-based services 
is still a. major challenge.” And Wise’s 
interim report showing late intervention 
came out a year before Kurland entered 
office. 

Kurland was briefed on the HHS 
report in March and received the final 
version last month. Over the summer, 
the department was restructured and “no 
one who formerly had responsibility for 
Healthy Baby now has responsibility,” 
says Kurland. The new deputy health 
comissioner, Alonzo Plough, has been 
placed in charge of the program and will 
hire additional people soon. . 

To date, no substantial changes have 
been made in Healthy Baby; however, a 
plan has been drawn up. Plough said 
Tuesday that the major steps in Phase. Il 
of Healthy Baby are restructuring the 

and-Child: Health division of 


et and Hospitals, decentralizing the 


program as much as possible by appor- 
tioning care to health centers and com- 


munity-based organizations, revising the 
mix of clinical and social services, and 
pursuing aggressive outreach based on 
models developed in other Boston pro- 
grams and in New York and Chicago. 

Kurland’says she is proceeding slowly 
because she is being careful to involve 
the community and avoid repeating past 
mistakes. Whittier Street Health Center 
director Elmer Freeman and Todd Pay- 
ton, staff to the Consortium of Black 
Health Center Directors, say that the 
community is being included and that 
they are very optimistic this time. They 
have confidence in the new players and 
expect change soon. 

The first step will be piloting the new 
program in three health centers, but 
some confusion seems to exist over 
timing. Kurland said Monday, “There is 
no definite timetable.” Plough thought 
that legal and logistical hurdles could be 
overcome by late September, when the 
pilot could begin. Payton says he was 
promised earlier action by Flynn and 
Kurland. 

If nothing happens, says Payton, “I’m 
going back to her [Kurland] in mid 
September. Then you go to the next level, 
the mayor's office.” 

Freeman says he had a commitment 
for the middle of September but was 
willing to wait until the beginning of 
October. 

The new program will emphasize 
community empowerment and psy- 
chosocial issues more than the technical 
intervention and medical model of the 
previous incarnation. A broader mix of 
staff based in the community will be 
used to meet women’s needs. 

In the HHS report, clients said their 

main need was someone to talk to, and 
reported that much of their satisfaction 
with the program came from having an 
understanding listener. 
_ Despite its flaws, “it’s important to 
emphasize that Healthy Baby was not a 
failure,” says Wise. “It has had signifi- 
cant successes and saved lives.” 

“| still think Healthy Baby is an 
appropriate and effective model,” says” 
Weitzman. “A lot of things are done with 
ood intentions, and. it's difficult to 
eliver fo high-risk populations.” 


Continued from page 3 

even educational, would be promoting 
awareness and dialogue among students 
concerning the varieties of sexual feeling, 
experience, and insult.) 

There are other problems with the 
guidelines, and they expose the Or- 
wellian nature of the administration's 
actions. For example, what in the world 
are “believable reality” and “normalcy”? 
And, of course, there is something very 
wrong with a university's engaging in the 
effort (historically futile) to separate smut 
from art or smut from literature. This is 
particularly so when one is seeking to 
censor material that falls short of the 
legal definition of obscenity and is 
relegated instead to the much broader 
and elusive categories of “offensive” or 
“abnormal.” (The charge brings to mind 
a story told about a Massachusetts 
Superior Court judge who some years 
ago was presiding over a trial in which 
the defendant was charged with both 
rape and commission of an “unnatural 
act,” The evidence showed that the 
defendant had forced a woman to engage 
in oral sex. At the end of the trial, the 
judge allowed the rape charge to go to 
the jury for a verdict, but he ordered the 
defendant acquitted on the unnatural-act 
charge. Commented the judge: “I heard 
plenty of evidence of forcible rape, but 
not a word about anything unnatural.’’) 

Indeed, when the United States 
Supreme Court, in the 1973 case of Miller 
v. California, sought to modify the 
definition of legal obscenity (a charge 
that does not qualify for First Amend- 
ment free-speech protection) by making 
it dependent on local community stan- 
dards rather than on a single national 
standard, trouble broke out. The com- 
munity standards are supposed to de- 
termine what is “obscene,” based on 
whether a local jury finds the work at 
issue-to “appeal to the prurient interest in 
sex,” whether it “depicts or describes in a 
patently offensive way sexual conduct 
specifically defined by the applicable 
state law,” and “whether the work taken 
as a whole lacks serious literary, artistic, 


political or scientific value.” So charged, 
prosecutors in every [ittle town around 
the. country went wild with obscenity 
prosecutions. In Albany, Georgia, for 
example, they banned Carnal Knowl- 
edge, one of the better movies made in 
1972. In 1974 the case reached the 
Supreme Court, which, in an un- 
characteristically unanimous opinion, 
pointed out to Albany prosecutors that 
not every movie with a little skin is an 
obscene movie — regardless of what 
limitations .on tolerance a_ local 
prosecutor or jury thinks should be in 
operation. 

The policy at MIT is in some ways even 
more restrictive of free speech than the 
standard that the Supreme Court allows 
local municipalities to impose. For one 
thing, MIT's policy seeks to curtail not 
just obscene but offensive sexual ma- 
terial, whereas the Supreme Court allows 
prosecutions only for the hardcore ma- 
terial that qualifies as obscene and has no 
other value. 

To make matters worse, in enforcing 
its policy the MIT administration sank to 
levels of procedural outrage that rival 
those in some of the world’s totalitarian 
countries. Take, for example, the trials 
and tribulations of Adam Dershowitz, 
MIT class of 1989 (and perhaps not 
coincidentally the nephew of Harvard 
Law School Professor Alan Dershowitz, 
a noted civil-libertarian). As a student at 
MIT, Adam was offended by the ad- 
ministration’s paternalistic attitude and 
took steps to challenge it. On registration 
day of spring term 1987, without clearing 
it with the screening committee, young 
Dershowitz held a screening of Deep 
Throat, not because he had a fixation 
with fellatio (the “theme” of this in- 
famous movie), but because he knew it to 
be unacceptable to the university's high- 
er-ups, given the MIT-policy criteria 
quoted above. At the same time, he knew 
Deep Throat was a movie that had been 
specifically determined non-obscene by 
the city of Cambridge according to the 
guidelines “of contemporary community 
standards” established by the Supreme 
Court. In short, Adam was dedicated to 
pursuing a test case. 

In response to Adams direct violation 

See CASES, page 28 
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@ When Is the best time to go? 
A: Here in New England we are reallly lucky. 


expensive. Our video(available on request) was shot 
on September 29 to demonstrate just how good the 
rapids are even in the fail. 

Q: How many people do | need to get together? 
A: Though our rafts hoid 6-10 people pius a guide, 
most customers come by ones or twos. If you're 
able to assembie a group of 11. on a weekday. 
you'll go free as the trip organizer. On the weekend, 
bring 15 friends and the 16th person goes free! 

@: How far is it trom Boston? 

A: About 4 1/2 hours of easy highway diving to our 
most popular trip - Kennebec. 

@: Where should we stay? 

A: AO Provides attractive lodging packages from $5- 
12 per person per night. 

@: How much time do we have to reserve a spot? 
A: For some spots it's much too late. You should call 








Let's Talk Whitewater! 


John Palmer answers the 10 most asked questions 


@: So all we do is hold on? 

A: Even though we have grab lines for passengers to 
hold on to If they get ‘off balance," AO trips are not a 
Disneyland ride. All passengers are expected to 
paddie under the direction of our expert guides. 

@: Can anyone go (do you need experience)? 

A: That's the great part of rafting. Anyone age 12 or up 
can go and have the time of their life. The AO guides 
know a good time, but sacrifice nothing for safety. 

@: Are you tied in the raft? 

A: Absolutely not, but you are tied into the finest 

* whitewater iifejacket avaliable. 

@: Do you ever lose anyone? 

A: Not that we haven't found again. Seriously, this is a 
teal adventure on some of America’s best-rapids and 
occasionally someone can slip overboard. | know 
people from 12 to 80 that have gone swimming 
through these rapids. They seem to buy more pictures 
than those who stayed ini 

@ How deep is the river? 

A: Always chest high...on a duck! in fact, the rivers we 
tun in Maine are dam controlied and therefore water 
levels are very retiabie. 
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ROCKING THE BOAT AROUND THE WORLD. 








© GMC TRUCK © JEEP/EAGLE 


SPONSORED IN PART BY jim will *« 











© 1989, Kryptonite Corp. All rights reserved. 





Get yourself a Kryptonite Car Lock. So 
when a guy with a door jimmy in his hand 
and hot-wiring in his heart looks in your 
car window, hell see a good reason to 
move on down the block. 

Toorder, call toll-free 1-800-225-5669, 
dept: 000. Or send $89.95 (MA residents 
add $4.25 sales tax) to: MVTC INC., 

95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee to pay up to $500 of your auto 
insurance deductible if your car is stolen while 
properly secured with this product. Call or 
write for details. 


THE TOUGHEST LOCK ON THE STREET. 


KRYPTONITE | 
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SAVE ON 
EPSON PRINTERS! 


High-Performance, Brand-Name Computer Printers 
or Office! 


for Your Home 




















at 


Epson 24-pin computer printer with bonus 
stand. Prints at 180 characters per minute draft 
mode; 60 characters per minute letter-quality 
mode. Featuring smooth-running tractor. feed, 
auto load, 8K international buffer and more: 


ys! With 
BON ont! 


receive a 
at no 


- $15. value!) 


rchase 
ss printer nit 
extra C 





(L1000-U51 2) 








Epson 9-pin, wide-carriage computer printer. Prints at 240 char- 
acters per second draft mode; 48 characters per second letter-quality 
mode. With tractor feed, auto sheet load, 8K international buffer 
and more. (T750F714) Our reg. 489.99 





LECHMERE WILL NOT 
BE UNDERSOLD! 


Should you finda lower ad price 
(ours or a competitor’s) within 
30 days of your purchase, we'll 
refund the difference. And; we'll 
match any local store’s current in 
stock ad price on any item you buy 
at Lechmere. This is. Lechmere’s 
Price Protection Guaranteé! See 
details at any Lechmere. 











WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH 


NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH 


| 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU FRE 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA = SEEKONK, MA 





NEWINGTON, CT 








¢ Prints at 180 char- 
acters per second in 
‘draft mode! 
¢ Prints at 60 char- 
acters per second in 
letter-quality mode! 


j ¢ 8K international 
buffer! 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


'L-O-N-G | 

WEEKENDS 
MONTREAL. __...°199 
New Orleans ...°319 
WASH. D.C. _...°179 


NEW YORK ...5179| 
TORONTO __...$239 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


|FLORIDA| 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


DAYTONA BCH rnou'239 | 
FT. LAUDERDALE rnou'259 | 


\MARCO ISLAND rnaon’3I19 
MIAMI BEACH rrom’279 


|NAPLES rnom* O39 | 
|ORLANDO rrom 249 | 


| Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, ngth of stay and hota eect 


| BROADWAY SMASH HIT! 


IN N.Y. SEPT. a 
s|Includes: R/T luxury 
motorcoach Boston/New 
i| York, two nights first class 
hotel in N.Y., orchestra ticket 
to show, transfers between 


f hotel and theater. 


°349: 


39 John F. john F. Kennedy St. 


Call ‘868-2600. 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 
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= Boston SULLIVAN WORCESTER 
Optometric STADIUM CENTRUM 
Center ROLLING STONES . 


exe acy vorthe "||| NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK....Sept 16 
; New England College 
ee Now taking reservations for the entire 
1255 Boylston Street BRUINS 1989-90 SEASON 
Pony ne 02115 The only outlet you will need for all 
Comiete Vi theater, concerts, & sporting events 
— Open Mon - Fri 9-5:30, Sat 9-12 


* $15.00 (reg. price $40.00) 661 ; 
* Save 25% on perscription SO. EASTON, MA 
eyewear 508-238-8577 





























For an appointment call 


262-2020 
Monday thru Thurs. 8:30 am-8:30 pm 
Friday 9:00 am-5:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 am-Noon 




















GRAND OPENING Designer 
PORTER SQUARE, Comforters 


CAMBRIDGE! 29.99 


Comforters by Wamsutta’, Fieldcrest?, All Sizes, Even King! 
and . Assorted first quality and irregular twin-full/queen-king 
prints. Styles shown are representative. if perfect $60-$100 














Extra-Long Twin 
Bath Towels Mattress Pads 


5.99 8.99 13.99 


comp. $24. 
Cannon® Classic Supreme tse en Prestige Fitted Quilted Pad 
Solid Color Towels. 180-Ct. Percale in solid colors. _ with a 3-yr. warranty. 


Shop At Our Store Nearest You, Open 6 Nights & Sunday 
MASSACHUSETTS-Auburn, Boston at Newbury Street, Brighton, Brockton, 
Cambridge at Porter Square, Falmouth, Hanover, Haverhill, Medford, Natick, 
Needham, N. Dartmouth, Orleans, Pembroke, Quincy, Salem, Shrewsbury, 
Sudbury, W. Yarmouth, Woburn 
Outlet Stores—Norwood, Sagamore 
NOW OPEN IN PORTER SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE! 


Walle $ GLASS OF "9S 


BACK TO SCHOOL WITH BED @ BATH 
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Rose’s® Lime Juice Presents and WOOT Welcomes 








A Tropical Food 
and Entertainment Festival Featuring... 







, August 17 Buster Poindexter and his 
Banshees of Blue 


Thursday, August 24 Kid Creole & the Coconuts 


The Boston Common 5:30 - 10:30 PM 
Admission Free 


Register to win a Jeep® Wrangler Islander 
at the Rose’s® Lime Juice Taste of the Tropics Festival or 
at Back Bay Jeep® Eagle 


Proceeds to benefit Mayor Flynn's 
° 


BACK BAY 


JO 
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Cases 


Continued from page 23 

of the school’s policy regarding 
sexually explicit films, Associate 
Dean for Student Affairs James 
Tewhey lodged a formal com- 
plaint against him, which led to 
Adam's appearance; before the 
Committee on Discipline, a stu- 
dent-faculty body and the high- 
est disciplinary authority on cam- 
pus. In due course, the committee 
held a trial of young Dershowitz. 
In what was undoubtedly a rude 
shock to the MIT administration, 
the disciplinary committee (after 
a hearing at which Adam’s uncle 
Alan participated as a witness 
and Adam was advised by re- 
spected civil-libertarian Louis 
Menand III, a political science 
professor at MIT) issued the 
following decision on November 
18, 1987: 

The Committee finds that 
the MIT Policy Statement on 
Sexually Explicit Films con- 
stitutes an excessive restraint 
on freedom of expression at 
MIT. This freedom is funda- 
mental to: the broader prin- 
ciple of academic freedom 
and cannot be _ unduly 
abridged .by administrative 
actions. The Policy is, there- 
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FREE 
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Black 
and Tal Ui 
Velvet Sword, Gold Gourami, 
Kissing Gourami, Tiger Barb, Biack 
Molly, Oscars, Jewel, Jack 
Dempsey, Convicts, Firemouth, 








Rte. 1 South 233-4325 
326-6002 Next to Child World 
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“Lovelace: promoting a positive attitude toward sexuality? 









fore, inappropriate for 

By unanimous vote, the 
Committee thereby dis- 
misses the charges against 
you, 

As to the concerns that led 
to the formulation of the 
Policy Statement on Sexual- 
ly Explicit Films, the Com- 
mittee urges the MIT com- 
munity to engage in a re- 
newed vigorous debate to 
address these concerns. 

The decision was equivalent to 
the Supreme Court’s-declaring a 
Statute unconstitutional. (And it 
would be beyond comprehension 
that any president of the United 
States would. continue to enforce 
a statute that the Supreme Court 
had invalidated.) Adam 
Dershowitz, unsure that the MIT 
administration would take the 
committee’s prescriptions to 
heart, wrote to the MIT dean for 
student affairs Shirley McBay 
asking if they still intended to 
enforce the now-discredited pol- 
icy. He let it be known that if the 


policy were dead his career in the . 


movie business would be over 
but if it were not he would be 
showing Deep Throat once again, 
this time on registration day. in 
the fall of his senior year. 

Adam received the following 
response from McBay: “IT want to 
inform you that the current In- 
stitute Policy on Sexually Explicit 
Films remains in effect unless and 
until the Academic Council de- 
cides to revise it... .” 

So Adam proceeded to show 
the film — again without submit- 
ting it to the screening commit- 
tee. This time, instead of formally 
charging Adam with violating the 
policy and sending the matter to 
the Committee on Discipline for 
trial, the administration decided 
to: take the matter into its own 
hands. and inflict what it viewed 
as appropriate punishment. Ob- 
viously, it feared that Adam 
would again be acquitted if he 
were subjected to a formal trial. 

MIT Associate Provost Samuel 
Jay Keyser wrote a letter to 
Adam, noting, “I, am_ writing 
directly to you in my capacity as 
Associate Provost to reprimand 
you for having violated Institute 
policy with respect to porno- 
graphic films and to inform you 
that this letter of reprimand will 
be made a part of your educa- 
tional records at the Institute and 





years or until you graduate from 
the Institute, whichever occurs 
first. Placing this letter into your 


_. file is a serious matter.” 


_ Apparently, Keyser was not 
satisfied convicting and punish- 
ing young Dershowitz without a 
trial. He suggested in a subse- 
quent letter that the wayward 
corrupter of MIT morals attend 
one of those thought-reform 
sessions that in the battle against 
racist and sexist attitudes, and in 
some cases activities, are becom- 
ing a disturbingly common fea- 
ture at our institutions of higher 
learning. Keyser recommended 
“that you and I agree to enter into 
a course of study together on the 
issues presented by this matter. 
You will suggest reading to me 
and I will do the same for you, 
and we will schedule meetings to 
discuss our respective points of 
view. ... 1 cannot honestly say 
what effect this will have on 
whether or not the reprimand 
will continue in your file after 
that time; perhaps I will conclude 
that the reprimand should come 
out. Perhaps | will decide to leave 
it in.... am not asking you to— 
waive any other option thereafter 
— only to keep an open 
mind. ...” 

Keyser seemed to be following 
the Queen of Hearts logic: 
“Sentence first, verdict after- 
wards.” And his. “suggestion” 
that Adam engage in a thought- 
reform seminar under Keyser's 
personal tutelage, with a hint that 
Adam might thereby wipe out 
the punishment that had been so 
rudely imposed on him, was 
nothing short of outrageous, 
especially since it was cynically 
dressed up as a voluntary educa- 
tional experience that Adam 
might want to have. 

Among other conflicts, this 
entire incident highlights the 
difficulty in dealing with injustice 
perpetrated by people with 
whom one agrees on the merits of 
an issue — such as the destruc- 
tiveness or at least inappropriate- 
ness of pornography in a civilized 
society. Yet one does not have to 
champion movies like Deep 
Throat on their merits in order to 
understand why Adam 
Dershowitz was right and the 
MIT administration. woefully 
wrong, It. is easy enough for 
liberals to condemn the social 
conservatives who want to ban 
books the former consider worth- 
while, such as Huckleberry Finn, 
Tropic of Cancer, or The Joy of 
Sex, or movies like Hail Mary, 
The Last Temptation of Christ, or 
Carnal Knowledge. “We don't 
care. how offensive you find 
them,” the liberals protest, “the 
First Amendment protects one’s 
right to read and see them.” But it » 
must be remembered that civil 
liberties are a two-way street, and 
if censorship is wrong when it 
comes to books and movies that 
one believes to have merit, it is - 
equally wrong regarding material 
that most people consider trash. 
The MIT administration is no 
more qualified to dictate its stu- 
dents’ personal reading and view- 
ing habits than is the Moral 
Majority. And the next time it 
wants to punish a student, how 
about holding a trial? 

As for Adam Dershowitz, his 
saga isn’t quite over. He gradu- 
ated froni MIT in June, and so 
theoretically the Keyser letter of 
rebuke, by its own terms, was 
supposed to drop out of his file at 
that time. However, it was not so 
easy for Keyser to be rid of the 
subject of that letter. Adam has 
been accepted into the graduate 
program in aeronautical engi- 
neering at MIT and will resume 
being a student there in Septem- 
ber. 

Adam, at last report, intends to 
enlist the aid of the local branch 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and continue his battle 
with the MIT administration. If 
Associate Provost Keyser thought 
the situation was going to disap- 
pear with the graduation of this 
Peck’s Bad Boy, he was sadly 
mistaken. 0 
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FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have r band or disc-jockey service listed in the Fall 1989 Guide to 
Boston Bands (to be tin the September 8 


Phoenix), 
coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is August 17. You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, please. 


Plense eubmit only one coupes. pay Auienay ia: Rene lfermation must 
be completed by band member or manager. 


| am a (check one) 0 band ODJ 


Band or DJ name: 


If your band or DJ service was listed in the Spring 1989 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here 0 


if you were listed under another name, check here O 
What other name? ‘ 
ee eee eee 
more four.) 








Doriginal rock Ocover rock/Top 40 O blues/R&B O jazz 
O oldies QO country/country rock 0 folk 0 funk 
0 fusion 0 reggae/calypso/ska 0 Latin 0 GB 
0) soul/gospel Q Dixieland O classical D experimental 
Qa cappella G bluegrass O comedy O ethnic OGrap 
O trish 0 swing ’ 0 tribute O solo 0 rockabilly 
O other (specify) : 





More detailed description of your music (@.g., techno , Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 





What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 
Address: 











Zip: : 





Phone: 
Is this person in the band? Oyes Cno 
Your name and phone {if different from above) : 











When can you be reached to verify this information? 
O mornings C afternoons 0 evenings 


Listings free. F rates and 








IPEACE FESTIVAL 




















The Moscow Music Peace Festival 
A Pay-Per-View Exclusive Event 
Sunday, August 13, 1989 


Visit the Soviet Union for this historic music event. A superpowered 
rock concert that features American and Russian supergroups. 


Join Bon Jovi, Motley Crue, Scorpions, Gorky Park, Cinderella 

and Skid Row in a mega-concert to benefit the Make A Difference 

Foundation, a non-profit ee that battles drug and alcohol 
tn. 


abuse among today’s you 
TO ORDER, CALL: 
MCABLEVISION 
Boston, Brookline 787-6777 Lexington Area 8627720 . Gardner Area632-8738 
Maynard, Acton 897-6330 Peabody 531-4487 Braintree 8487620 


Hudson Area 568-0471 





pay PER 


Leominster Area 537-4186 Norwood 769-6950 





WARNER CABLE 
A ion of the proceeds support Metro Boston Alive, Greater Boston's drug 


ucation and outreach program. Presented for private, non-commercial viewing, 
Participating artists subject to change. 


Medford 391-VIEW Lynn Area 599-5801 
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SGPER SOMMER SGVINGS 


20°%> OFF @LL REGULGRLY PRICED CDS 
Z20°% OFF @LL REGULGRLY PRICED BLANK TAPES 





-11.99¢D/6.991LP/tP 




















11.99cD/6.99LP/TP 





DON HENLEY 


THE END OF THE INNOCENCE 


Featuring: THE END OF THE INNOCENCE + 
THE HEART OF THE MATTER 








a 2 
ae 





Don Henley 
The End of Innocence 











Blind To Reason Don Henley will perform at Great Woods, Friday, August 25 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDELL COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 

M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR 'TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL M-F 9:15-5:30 

THURS "TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 
COOP CHARGE MASTER CARD VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST. LOT OR 2 HRS. UNIVERSITY PL. OR CHARLES SQ GARAGES a 
FREE PARKING AT KENDELL: 2 HRS. M-F MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL 
GARAGE 1-800-792-5170 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
WITHN SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 
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"SO WHAT ARE YOU WAITIN 

































Whirlpool Washer 
Model LA7680XT 
* Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 
Speeds * Gentle Wash System ® Auto 
Cool-Down Care ® 8 Cycles ® 4 Push- 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp 
Selections ® “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers * MAGIC CLEAN ® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter © Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR*«. Agitator 





(As Long As You Don't Wait Too Long 





ee 





G FOR VALUES?” 



































Whirlpool Dryer 
Model LE7680XS Electric 

Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG76841XS Gas 

* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentle 
Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 

* “Infinite” Temp. Selections ® Knit 
Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 

* Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

* DURAWHITE™ Interior 



































Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Model ET20AKXS 


¢ 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 
ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
e Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 

e Adjustable Meat Pan ¢ Up-front 
Temperature Controls ¢ Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamiess Liner 

¢ Adjustable Rollers « Power Saver 
Switch ¢ Covered Butter and 
Utility Compartment ¢ No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Mode! DU8900XT 

¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
* Hi-lemp Washing Option * 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

e In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

* Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 





Available Now At Cuomo's 













































































































CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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Easy Work! Excellent pay! 
Assembie at home. 
Call for information. 
504-649-0670 Ext 9119 








—e BUSI 
SS looks for you! Will 
show how to 
to mrkt water 
treatment units 
ACTIN 
TV COMMERCIALS 
HIGH PAY 
No experience......... all ages. 
fomies, eae ° people 
amilies, mature 
animats, etc. 
Charm 


Studios 
1-800) 447-1530 ext. 7673 
Work at home mailing com- 
mission circulars. We 
one “boreeer. Send $1 
self-addr stamped 
P. Milmoe, 310 


Fanklin St, Suite 37A, Dept 
CD Boston, MA 02110 
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WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN | POUTICAL ACTION 
seeks -time 
fund-raisers to STOP BUSH 
IN CENTRAL 


AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
sen: Call Laurie 











should cali Fran Russell 
(617) 787-6673. 
An EOE 
































director dance. 
teacher & music : 
tact Robt 1 
Boston 02117 247-2462 
ENTRY LEVEL pm Raped aren Frm 
SALES No experiene. self ad- 
iyoure gocking recent co fo: P.O. Box 27200, Detar, 
te . level p< call Ml 48227 
- place a 
nthe" HIRE 
AUT ‘ Feoeee ae for 
goons we on of humor. 
enon Senay gow. EBT 
Rewarding position in hu- . 
man services. 
THAT PAYS The Bs hoenchange 
train- is looking for a few happy, 
: to adult men- honest, fast on thier feet hu- 
tally retarded in work- mans to audition to be Cof- 
shop/community place- . Call between 
‘ 11-5 737-3199. 
req. Lodge liberal benefit 
package. Anne or Jerry FULL- 
v4 boutique, discount & 
: in- 
. Clothware at 
661-6441. Ask for Bob. 
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(617) 492-1764 




















of printing and copying. As 
cndusiseti ‘peapie to 
enthusiastic people to | 1) audio Visual rental 
service . This 
ic SS Se aie - service company has 
mosphere! But if you're | 2PPortunities for part 
for a . then person(s) to assist with 
vou’ anise leeoamned dae ppd oan appa 
on our AT&T Merlin System ac mon ape . 
greet customer and provide Sannddos Capbtence 
our Fax service at our Back with AV or customer 
Bay location. Experience on desired but we will 
a busy phone syustem is a seein Celt onemaete: 
po ym —— Con Good communication 
department at 617-267-0441 skills are essential. 
817-267-6303, Equal Op- | 2) "On Calf frestance 
Suployer. needed for work 

TURN SPARE TIME — = - 
PAs dna ph 
‘cherwdsentpevcen | CALL PAUL AT 

"ooking ‘for ma 617-646-5410 














ries, in-service training & benefits. 
Currently rercruiting for: 
day Assistants 








U.S. COAST GUARD 


Join Our Team | 
inki i j 9 immediate for men and women be- 
Thinking of changing jobs? qwoon 17 on 28 Enieiod, —*. 
This is the ficer nities available. Technical train- 
Great working environment, sala-| | Jing exciting career possibilities! Pro- 
p for high school GEDs and col- 


mylate of Call collect: (617) 565-8656 








Week — $15,500 to see if to be part of a team that 
Weotendassiaris — S120 || [tx hed generates 
xt ual US.Department _ 2% ; 
eee inut Street Center Inc » 300 Somutvitio Ave. of Transportation j 
Somerville, MA 02143 - 617-776-1448 United States 
AA/EOE/MFHV Coast Guard 





























LOOK FOR OUR 
BI-ANNUAL 


CAREER 
SUPPLEMENT 


IN THE 
AUGUST 25T4 ISSUE OF 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


















IS HIRING 
_ FURKT ATTENDANTS 


Sus, cueniauborese —— US 
to in US. 
@Corhplete Tuition-Based Training 
@Proportionate 


Weight o Height 
314-298-6700 


A one-hour seminar will be at: 














Trans World Travel Aca 
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We'll help 
you make 
the nght 
move 
If you're looking for 


movers, you'll find 
them in the 


ition available is for 


call 267-1234. 
: Three Blackstone Street 





Cambridge, MA 02139 











DON'T READ THIS AD IF YOU 
HATE COMPUTERS 


Customer Service Representative: Help our new members use our online 
communication service, answer phones, process new accounts, handle 
inquiries, and other varied duties. 

Hours are Monday through Friday, 4:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight. Another 


1:00 p.m. and Saturday, 5:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight. 
Starting pay is $7.50 per hour. 


Previous customer service ex 
atm. preferred. Computer knowledge preferred but 
Phoenix not necessary, we will train. Excellent verbal , 
skills are required. Call Dawn at 491-3393, © 
General Videotex Corporation 





ionday through Wednesday, 4:00 p.m. to 


rience 
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EMPLOYMENT hand-painted garments. 
OPPS include: tagging, 
ACCOUNTANTS- near So. Stn. Ann, 268-3245 Erioy yourheakhy ilestyle 
OOLOGISTS your and share your passion for natural 
piece You jos Seting in Now (PAMAgER foods while educating our customers on the benefits of whole- 
267-1234 negotiable. foods supermarket company, is seeking a Food Information 
eee See Call Susan, 742-9284 Deitel aking & slere now 
longi . © eowesnse- Nine week data clerk in stores. Extensive wholefoods cooking experience is a must 
1o Slack Miage Se andover, — fweweek staff pos- and you should possess sound Selenand 
Stim male under age 30 Geaee, ‘Daewon University interpersonal skills. This position requires 25 hours per week 
449-3742 Sctaict tae sane Cok of your time and payment starts at $9/hr 
——— We offer career development itive Salanes, mmedi- 
career ‘ 
The Phoenix personals; HIGHEST PAID ate 20% store discount, day care assistance, profit sharing, 
what an concept BOSTON insurance, paid vacations, sick 
This is probably the safest, Prestigious na days & more. Please call Nancy Timbone at (617) 332-2400 
Soup ‘tem teelies ap cavity apnea. tomine or write to Bread & Circus, 1163 Walnut Street, 
proaches to developing rela- phone operators. 595-0336. Newton Highiands, MA 02161. E.0.E. 
hess Jee. | Bread & Ci 
Se ares ase | lee — 
— r Sasp-tinben WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 
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nctions. 


duties. Minimum 6 months 


536-5390 ext. 314 


BPnix 
126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215 
EOE/MF 












ENTRY LEVEL BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
STAFF ACCOUNTANT 


iding exposure to a wide variety of 
is position will include general 

nce sheet/ income statement ana 

t with special projects. B.S. in Accounting required 


ACCOUNTING CLERK 

Immediate opening for a bright detail-oriented individual with 

a good aptitude for numbers to handle general accounting 

business experience required. 

The Boston Phoenix actively practices promotion from within, 

offers a competitive wage and comprehensive benefit pack- 
candidates contact Mary Colangelo at 617- 


lysis plus 
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STOCK/SHIPPING 
& RECEIVING 


The Crate & Barrel Furniture Store _ 
Carries one of the best collections of 
contemporary furniture. We are 
searching for enthusiastic individuals 
to fill full time and part time stock 


oa at our Mass Ave., 
ridge location. 


Responsibilities include shipping, 
receiving, inventory control, store 
maintenance and customer service. 
The ability to be flexible and to work 
in a team vfia eb. Good the key Sy 
success in this job. salary 
benefits. 


Ifyou are looking for a career with a 


fast growing, exciting company, 
in person or call 547-3994. For 
an immediate appointment. 


Crate&Barre! 


Furniture 








1045 Mass Ave. Cambridge 


HEALTHY MEN AGES 18 
AND OVER. 
EARN $600.00 


By participating in short-term 
(5 day) live-in metabolic study 
at , a Clinical research 
firm in Jamaica Plain. 


Free room and board 
provided as well as a 
complete health screen and 


an excellant compensation for} 


your time. 


Call MTRA weekdays from - 
9:00 AM to 4:30 for more 
information or to make a pre- 
study <7 appointment 
a 


(617) 522-0303 


Other studies also available 
including a live-in 16 day s for 
overweight men, paying $1,175.00 


i 
VITA 
Conveniently located in Jamaica 











Plain on the Green Line. — 








WAREHOUSE. 
CONSTRUCTION 


STOCK HELP 
$6.” ahd up 


We have immediate 


openings in the 


Boston/Cambridge - ||. 
area for dependable | 


people! 


Apply today! 


491-6525 


Must have home phone. 





I, Personnel Pool. 


678 Mass. Ave, Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 











With just your interest 
and aptitude, we'll 
train you to care for 
all kinds of greenery 
at our clients’ busi- 
ness/commercial 
locations in the 
Allston/Brighton/ 
Brookline area. Car 
required. Start at 
$6.00 /hr.; your per- 
formance can bring 
you $7/hour in just 3 
months. Excellent 
benefits and growth 
potential, too. 


Call (617) 482-9270 


i 

























CITY GARDENS, INC. 











 onieaieneiaemmmeneitnl 








EARN UP TO | 
$125 


‘AID V 


Women on 
contraceptive 
medication needed 
for one-day study. 
Blood sampling 


involved. | 


i fe an Se 


(taxi provided) 


For further 
information please 
leave message at 


855-2179 
a | 




















ATTENTION 
MOVIE BUFFS! 


Videosmith, New England's 
leading chain of video rental 
stores is now hiring part-time 
retail clerks and full-time man- 
agement trainees for several 
locations. Immediate openings 
for enthusiastic, intelligent and 
detail-oriented individual. Flexi- 
ble schedule. 


EXCELLENT BENEFITS 
APPLY IN PERSON 


13 5 pawee = = 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 


1266 Comm. Ave. _ 61 Leonard St. 
ton Belmont Center 
NOW HIRING! 


1713 Mass. Ave. 
283 Harvard St. Lexington 
Brookline 


997 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


355 Fresh Pond 
Parkway 
Cambridge 
50 Franklin St. 
Boston 


Chestnut Hill 
Shopping Center 


275 Dartmouth St. 
Boston 


64 Worcester Rd. 
(Rte. 9) Natick 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 


$168 - $200 


For more 


Healthy women ages 
21 - 25. No experi- 
ence necessary. Har- 
vard affiliated re- 
search project seeks 


healthy female vol- 
unteers for alcohol or 
marijuana sensitivity 
testing. Blood sam- 
pling involved. 


information call 


855-2248 











PUTOUR 
MONEY WHERE 
YOUR MOUTH IS 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to call our 
members for outreach andj 
fundraising. Our issues include 
an Clean Environment, Family/ 
Parental leave, Economic Justice 
and tax equity. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the] | 
training. Friendly office, health 
benefits, internships and 
advancement. 


Mass Citizen Action | 

Central Square 
Cambridge 
864-2277 

















*RESTAURANTS: 
WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 


CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 
CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY, | 
9 AM-5 PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 


BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 
P.O. BOX 553 
SOMERVILLE, MA 02143 





PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLING & 
CONSUMER RESEARCH 






























FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 787-7661 
DORR & SHEFF, INC. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 



































experienced 
warehouse workers 
Immediate 
assignments 
available for 
applicants with 
references and 
good work history. 


For interview call 
Sarah or Kurby at 


266-1900 
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TEMPS’ 
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(NO JACKET | 
REQUIRED 


Tac Temps in Copley 
Square is looking for 
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BY 
FRIDAY, 
YoU 
NEED 
THE 
PHOENIX. 


Phoenix: 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 












































HELP 
WANTED 





No Experience Required 





The Boston Phoenix is expanding its Advertising 
Sales Department and has openings for 5 
hardworking, results oriented individuals who 
want to break into media sales and are ready to 
move ahead. | 


If you are articulate and aggressive and want 
your earnings to reflect your abilities, we'd like 
to meet you. Company will provide sales 
training and offers a comprehensive benefits 


package. 


To explore this rare opportunity to join the 
|} exciting and fast paced media environment, 


| APPLY IN PERSON between 7:30 am -10 am, 126 
Brookline Ave (near Fenway Park), Boston, 3rd 


| floor, on Monday, August 14. ——— 
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iGet a move on for September! INC, 7 
§ $7 OFFiwwrtscimases, fo wl 
§ w is Coupon ru x 
8. Boston's first & most experienced roommate service. r 
: Twenty-four years serving the public. id 
L sek L gramppinet§ and personalized service. 5 : 
* Open 7 days a week. 
a. Regular fee $40 for 3 mos. service. : 
4 te 
1% \\ Call734-6469 \ - 
. \ for details jy } % : 
& OR 53 t 
és 251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) a 8 
& Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9a.m.-5 p.m. (Sat.),.11 a.m. - § 
a 5 p.m. (Sun.) @ e 
errr TLC LLL LETC 








| LAYOUT EDITOR | 

** Newspaper design department has entry level position 
» for highly organized, detail oriented individual to be 
responsible for ad and editorial layouts. Must perform 
in fast-paced environment and possess excellent math 
© skills. Familiarity with newspaper production process 

» valuable. Resumes only. Dept L. 


~ GRAPHIC ARTIST | 
-. The Advertising Art Department seeks an experienced 
* graphic artist. Must have print production experience 
and demonstrated skill in paste-up, computer graph- 
cs, and ad design. If you perform well under the pres- 
sure of deadlines and want to join our exciting and 
i — media environment, send resume to 

pta. 


- ASSISTANT SUPPLEMENTS EDITOR 
Exciting opportunity available to work at Boston's 
er. weekly newspaper and be involved with a 

e range of special sections. Includes editing, copy 













-§ editing and overseeing layout and production. 
_§ Minimum 1-3 years general newspaper experience. 
: Send resume to Sue Kelley. 


1 ASSISTANT TO SALES DIRECTOR 

“4. Immediate opening for motivated individual to assist 
Sales Director of New England's largest weekly news- 

- paper. Qualified applicants must be well organized, 

accurate typist (35-40 wom) and good com- 
munication skills. Word 1 aaa knowledge a. plus. 
Send resume to Dept SD. 



























MOVING IN AND MOVING OUT 











epee aac ale tacar meaner arene tema 












Marakesh 


Express 

moving & storage 

Since 1970 
Lic & Ins 


THE 
BOX 
STOP 
Need 
Boxes For 
Moving? 
We have 
cheap 
recycled 
boxes as 
well as 
packing 
supplies 
661-0550 








Excellent 
selection of 
new & used 

cartons. 
Household & 
Commercial. You 
can trust us, 
thousands have 
MDPU 21412 


661-0550 
Visa/MC 








METROPOLITAN 


MOVING & STORAGE CORPORATION 
134 Massachusetts Avenue | Cambridge, Mass. 
NEAR M.1.T. 





MINI SELF-STORAGE 





AGENT FOR NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES LOCAL AND LONG 








DISTANCE MOVING 
~ Electronic Securi - Commercial Record 
‘i inane Available . File S : 
‘ - Retrieval Service 
‘ Couvenidtilly Located Available 


547-8180 


In Business Since 1894 
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wid. 2M/F 
convnt to T, 


CAMBRIDGE, Fresh Pond, 
2Br, W/D, mature _ 
$450+ utils: Call Bob 
876-6713 
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CAMBRIDGE, F rmmt/2BR 
apt nr Harv Sq, nice 
avail. 
9/1, $375+ util 491-1 
CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 


Male prof seeks mature 
female, 2 Bd semi furn; cin 
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327-5269 aher 5 
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MEDFORD, M 
sks 1M/F 24+ tosh hse 
w nr Tufts & T, 
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$850+. No pots, 307-4780 , 





SOMERVILLE, spacious 
3BR 


rN fee, imo. 
Avi 9/1, 


























3bdrm apt. Off-st 
prkng, $282.50/mo+s 1/3 
util, ‘nosmk, avi 9/1, 
395-7825 





MEDFORD/SOMERVILLE, 
GWM Ikg for M/F to 


ws be 
rm . WO, fr & 

. Jim 391-9075 $350+ 
MILTON, M/F to shr 
D/D, wik to T/Bus, easy ac- 
cess 128, 93 & 95. $360. 
696-0719 
MISSION HILL, F 40's, 
nonsmkr, minded 
sks same to shr apt, 2Am 
suite in ig snny vict 6rm hse. 
$325+1 . 566-3911 

















BROOKLINE, kosher or 
eee 

elevator, "porch 451-4665 
(w) 734-1 (m) 734-3569 
(h) $425 inc. Ben. 





ige rm, bth, 
gorgeous Say 








ae Sy Bp aa 
humans person 
$240/mo+ utils. 969-5875. 
NEWTONVILLE, F law stu 
sks M/F law/grad stu for 
$425 htd, 332-4790 Iv msg 
NORTH END, sk 1M rmmt 
for 2Br new apt, Char- 
ter St, $450+ utils. 
367-5978ev 350-9770dy 











QUICKIII! 
WEST ROXBURY 2 fun-lov- 
ing hip dudes, 1M, 1F, sk 1M 














5 


Call 471-6760 

REVERE Prot F wntd to shr 
beaut Ig furn 2BR on T. Very 
nice . $325+. Now 
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734-1814 pis lv msg 





CAMBRIDGE, 2 Brs in 4Br 
hse, between Harv & ‘Cntr! 
Sq, $405 & $415 ht inc, W/D, 
pkg avi, avi 9/1, 978, 
661-7484, 661-44, 


CAMBRIDGE, 9/1, 2Fs for 
hse, yard, gardn, w/d, d/w, 
pkg, $375 of $408+. no igs, 
7 min to Hrvrd Sq, 864-4 


JAMAICA PLAIN 

Large room in single fam Vic- 
torian, five. minutes from 
MBTA, $350+, 983-5170 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3M, 1F sk 
1 wrkg F for hse nr Pond & T, 
$200+, no pets, 
524-6493eves 














LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
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student. $495" inc’ uti 
age extra. 277-4371 








CAMBRIDGE... 2Br avi in 
modern 3Br apt, wik to. T, 
$400 each rm/mo. 572-6027 





CAMBRIDGE/Avon Hill, 1F 





CAMBRIDGE, non smk per- 
son for 2BR_6RM in hse in 

uburn-Fr Pond area, 
$450, avi imm., 926-6650 or 
868-6823 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, 














WATERTOWN, prof F sks 
same, 30, nonsmk, cat ok, 
your 2-rm plus att. $475+, 
spac, sun duplex on T, W&D. 
porches, gar. cin! 924-8110 


WOBURN, 1M 1F skg 
F20-30 non-smoker. 3Br 
duplex, bicny w/view- near 
lake whe $300+ 
(617)932-07 








BROOKLINE, 1 nonsmkg F 
25+, for 3B 3rd fir apt nr T. 
avi 8/1, $400/mo ht & hw inc. 
W 578-4653, H 731-1360 


BROOKLINE, 2BR nr C 
Crnr for 30+ M prof. 
incids ali utils. Eves 
566-1430. Day 523-0075 


BROOKLINE, 2BR nr C 
Crnr‘ for 30+ M prof. $4 
incids all utils. Eves 
566-1430. Day 523-0075 


BROOKLINE; 2F non smk to 
sh BR in huge, beaut, 285A, 
nr C&D ins, 5 min to Bos, OD 
AC $350+, 277-1789 


BROOKLINE, 1M for 38R 
a Cidg Cnr T, baic, ac, 


age Hoy "553166. 
277-3797 

BROOKLINE, 1M/F 24+ to 
craton asheess 























bedroom near ; 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
Absolutely must be v 





BROOKLINE, nr BU, M 
nonsmkr wntd to shr 

2Br basmnt apt for 9/1. 
$330/mo incis ht. 734-2078 
BROOKLINE, prof F 25+ to 
shr Ig snny apt w F& cat nr T, 
nonsmk ' $375+ 
232-7491 


BROOKLINE, quiet, 


prof/grad student, non- 
smkng 3rd rmt for spac 3BR 


apt. nr Coolidge Corner, on 
rn line, no pets, 
ace. Phone 730-520 




















BROOKLINE . 
cio 4BR oT aoe, Y 

’ nT, ‘ 
ww. sare ht hw inc 
277-3865 





BROOKLINE VILLAGE, avi 

9/1, prot F to sh 3BR w 

1M&1F in resid area nr T, no 

) . $250 incs util, 
734-1261 


BROOKLINE, va 1F 
eae oe Fa 
apt in ‘ . yd, or T, 
indy "$206", no pets, 
232. 


LE TV 
CAMBRIDGE/ALLSTON, 
Big bdrm w/bay window in 


Ig. apt. hdwd. firs, 
front & rear porch, prkng. 
Avail. Through August. 
$317/mo. Ask for Matt or 
leave message at 338-9460. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2Br avi in 


modern 38r apt, wik to T, 
$400 each rm/mo. 572-6027 
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nr T, c 
semi-absent. Cali Terri 
SAP 391-1893 








CAMBRIDGE, 2F, 1M sk M 
to shr hse on quiet st off 
Hancock, 10/1, 7+, Jon 
547-8396, Leigh 354-2858 


CAMBRIDGE, 2F, 24+ 
needed for spac, Huron Ave 
4BR apt. Walk to Harv Sq, 
prch, . avi flex, $350+, 
661-2533 wkdys after 5am 

CAMBRIDGE, 2 fun Fs ‘sk 
1M & 1F 22+ for 46r. 
$305/mo. Susan/Jackie 
354-2905. Bef 2 or aft tipm. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 rmmts wntd 
for rnvtd hse, beaut- 


iful light, nr Sq, no 
smkg, $479, 776-6771 


CAMBRIDGE, 3M sk 
nonsmk Sen ae 
apt nr inman prch, w/d, 
nr Hvd/T, $350+s 629.2639 
nonemk M/F it apie 4bdrm 
nonsmk spac 

apt nr infnan Sq, prch, w/d, 
nr Hvd/T, $350+s 629- 


CAMBRIDGE, 3rd F for 3BR 
spac os w/d inc, hdwd firs, 
front fear porch, nr T, 
$400+; avail 9/1, Cathy 
576-6534 





























CAMBRIDGE, 
humorous 
to 











CHARLESTOWN, 33. yr ald 
M sks 30-365 yr old M/F to shr 
2br apt: Avail 9/1: Must be 
smkr. 50 Ve utils. Off st 

i. 


pkg avail. Have cat. 

aft. Spm 242-2513. 
CHARLESTOWN, F skg 
2M/F tor 4 bw ba ‘apt. 
wid, nr T. +, nonsmkr 
pref. 241-8166 

GHELSEA, 2bdrms avi in 
huge 9 rm apt nr T. d/w, w/d 
micro. Nonsm. inc all 
util. 889-6501, 

CHELSEA, nr Adm Hilt &T, 2 











i /pets. 
$257}mo", Call 864-1941 
CHELSEA, rm for rt in 2BR 
condo, fily furn,; util incl, 
$125/wk, dép and ref req, 
889-4065 Iv mss 

















must be neat, 
and considerate, 26 


soeaeees iN utils Call 
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MARBLEHEAD, pro- 
fessional. wanted to share 
huge 3 Bedroom apt. 
Washer/dryer. Located in 
old town. $333mo +. Call 
617-631-6353. Leave 
message. 





MEDFORD, 1BR in 4BR hse. 
et eer he . 

w/d, quiet nbrhd, 
nonsmkrs. Jim, 391- 
MEDFORD, 25+ F prof to sh 
2BR apt nr Tufts, nonsmk, 
$300+, 391-1022 
MEDFORD, 26 yo F 32 yo M 
looking for third rmte, no 















































JAMACA PLAIN 2Fs, 1M sk 

M/F tor snny JP apt. View, 

prch, no smokers, $278+s 

uti 524-0171 

JAMACA PLAIN, 2 

prof GM .sk prof HM 

spac 3br apt near T, w/d, dw, 
, 524-2486 














park, 

APNEA 
Fs fd bckyra no sek/pat 
$276+. Kevin 522-4551 
JAMAICA PLAIN Near forest 
Hillis T. 1BR in’ SBR house. 





dshwashr, 














DEDHAM, 3F's 2M's_ sk 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 71. 326-8391. 











eciectics + 
734-7757, pe 
oo HILL, ores 
hdwd firs 20M ikng for 3rd 
T, pkng, 
utils i 














$325+, limit . 
or 8/15 rh ala 


























all. 
call Dan 244-7701 eves aft 8 
NEWTON CENTER, 2M sks 


tolshe 1/2 ofige Vic. Wr D ine 


$480. oaa’s Ma whe w/d, 
roe A god Prati Rod 








=e Se a 
+ ; 
Avail 8/1 & 11/1. 969-6571 





NEWTON wa oe 


ee M sks 
‘of M/F for hse. 
ase be clean, neat, 
responsible, 5 
, tw T, 

Sie uti, 
CTR, 2M sk prof 
25+ for 3BR hse, 395+ util. 











Per 
#352 
me 

Hi 





ise 
git: 
abe 
Sez 














NORTH END, 

for 2BR 

8/24, cali 367-9167 
NORTH SHORE, GWM to 
shr 3BR w/GWM 20-40 on 


ocean, ex loc, avi a $350+ 
or $550, 593-5413 
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S/T GIT pcmiemtiten 5 
to shr big 3BR- ra ee 
SOMERVILLE, indfeministF Quiet, tree-lined St in 2 fam 
15 dn wtd for 2BR nr Porter Sq,9/1 area. Hardwd firs, renov, 
wik Hd Se i Doren foe 5121 ee ee No Peo 3399 rae 
r z 
3BR w/wd firs, new kit & bth SOMERVILLE, LF & SOMERVILLE, rmmt, wtd for 
dw, wd, prch, 1-2 cats wel- sk 2L/B Fs. Winter . pei ghey By 
come, , $383+ht fe . aval 7/15, 90 pols. SEpTena+ 
& utit $342+s. 776-7652, lv mssg. 770627 
SOMERVILLE, 1F & 1M 25+ SOMERVILLE, spac, snny SOMERVELE. rmmt for 
for ig apt avi 9/1 no Vict, apt nr renov, 15 min to 
. $340 rms), Davis Sq, 2 firs, frnt/bk poh Nerv. nonsmk, 24-28, 
$240 (1rm) + utits. 628-3452 ee bag rmmt, cat $375+, 623-5089 
; , 340+, avi 9/1 
SOMERVILLE 1F sks M/F to SOMERVILLE, sk F for 2BR. 
ent ST ws See mn ae 
w is to . + ERVILLE, to . AIC, wi 
9 shr, off-st pkg, to T avi Sept t, ret. Cah Marca 
SOMENOLLE.1F Skates eet Sreetoneibe, SB0e+. TE Ott) & ee 
scout wotyset SOMERVEE Gato wo © oe ms 
unsunny rm in . Mature, prof , or " 
bs 2 porches, nr Tufts, to shr nice 2BR apt in 3 $GR apt. Ex-BA shrd stdy, 
75+ avi immed. 628-1 Hill, $400 inc heat Fy w/w, d/d, w/d, stor 
waste cece ee 3 9/1" $4504 cosouee 
me Bs Sha see 623-1063 eves/wknds or 9/1. 
RM, 


Se cortadion ar ae 
Ss sunny house. 2 


cats, sk M, +, . 10 
min bus to are 
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need 4 
to shr as $310+. call be- 
tween 7: . 924-5951 











furn 5Rm apt w/GWM. Nr T. 
$400% utile 5/1, BoD eves $100/wk. 508-459-4462 aft 6 
wkends, 924-4463. en esa 
WATERTOWN, 27+ F .shr WATERTOWN, sk prof M _ in ig NH hse, exchange f 
wi heme eves Sa tmatee ? Semmes Y 
, . Pkg, nr T, ; . area nr T, . ‘ 
CC area, 926-3904 $420+. 924-7721 Bos: S063 5658 
WATERTOWN, 2BR in 3BR WATERTOWN Sq, 2M/F for SO. BOSTON, frnshd or 
hse nr T, W/D, DW, btwn 4Rims in irg quiet hse, nr T, unfrnshd rm in 8 rm_ hse 
pet A 2 no smk or prkg, & $450, avi 9/1. —_- w/adult couiple & dog. Shr K 
pets 1 924-9179. & B, no fclties, cls to 




















WATERTOWN Sq, 3F sk 


_ 



































5 lv mesg for rg hse wiporch Dk rspnsbl, F, 25-32, nonsmker, 
SOUTH END, we seekarmt mod kitch. 2 cats eet aa a 
1 yr lease commitment’ for 617-926-6409 eels. $5753 enc av oy 

a 
Suirmeces Mipwoon ume meee 
omaeyS 7. 267-6231, ask mod kitch, cats. WATERTOWN, super 
a Si oe os meme oar te 
owearor ae WATERTOWN. sa at Nowe share w/designer. 926-571 
area, many ni ae, fe cae WATERTOWN, W, 40, social 
; ava $365, wk es: F 
no smk/pets 9/1 593-7157 or prt 4 nr. rm Et for ees ant We 
b. 
NIX PERSONALS TTERTOWN 2M ry rm $4257 ut 92asara 
non: indep, 
kind of rela. Give it a try!! $330/inc ht, no pets, nr bus. WATERTOWN, want quick 
THEDEADUNEFOR | ozeeeeet ATE 5 
wi wn ive in 
WATERTOWN, 2M sk F pref, a nice area? Shar 2BR in 
RENEWING easy access to Harv& Centri West Somerville, 2 rms for 
GUARANTEED ADS Pkg. clean sale quiet U. W/D. No pet. no smkg 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON. — Stat + 080-3500 
cm MP ge 3 rants. no WATERTOWN, want quick 
THE DEADLINE to major ays? 
FOR LIFESTYLE chores. occ 923-1542 Want to wak to train? Live in 
REAL ESTATE aft 8/12. "3320 +u0ls 5 cme area? oe 2BR in 
lest Somerville, rms for 
ADS IS a tr toes tam 5F/2M = U. W/D. No pet. no smkg 
WEDNESDAY AT bth, nr Pike, otgen wi di. 626-3339 
- 6PM pkng, yrd, $335. 787-07 WEST NEWTON, 2M/F 
wnated for beautiful 
hse. Frpic, hrdwd floors and 
ait many windows. Great lo- 
cation near Pike, T, & 128. 
$366+ Cali Sara at pes-60n4 


YOU CAN RESPOND 

TO A 

PERSONAL CALL“ AD 
RIGHT NOW... 





NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 














Kathy 
641-3982, Laura 729-9214 





furn, 2BR apt in hse 
ne w/d. Nr Hvd 


T. Joyce, 661-0916 





WM rmmate 
wtd for tux. cntry Ivg. 
util. Steven 











. 7-11, p KG IN 
Seu eaY acd ar 
$265/MO INC ALL. 
289-0246 











SOMERVILLE, 2F sks 1F or 
M. to shr 3BR apt, 2 




















. SOMERVILLE, <9 seek 


1M/F 24-28 
4BR ‘ap 





vir shr ig 3BR. 10 min to T: 4 
peed a ee OK, 1 cat: ne 


hdwd fir. $317+. PSs Theoeit 








_ed wd firs nat wawk, 
EIK, OD, T, $450 htd, 
sks FNX OK. 776-4413 





pa oa onl la sk 1F 
nonsmkr to 
pal BE og rere yi $305+. 





oa prof F in 30's 
sks ns Png hf a oy 
$a7s+ avi 6/1, 469-3678 
SALEM, prof GM 28 sk same 
for 2BR condo, furn/unturn, 

pets, 
negotiate. 





. will 
1-168 








SOMERVILLE, Davis area, 
2F, 1M sk 1M; 1F for friendly, 
' well smoke-free 


home. We are quiet, mature. 

. 2bths, K, d/d, w/d, 
yore: $325+s, 9/1. 

5133, 625-5846 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
sunny, clean room, no 
kitchen, w&d $325 inci 
i 536-9494 


aT 




















DIAL 
1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 
Please check the expiration date before calling. 














SOMERVILLE, M & F re S 
mature, non: 3rd f 

rm 3BR apt, 

nr T, 395-0059 
SOMERVILLE oak 22+s, to 


no inc u val 








SOMERVILLE, M/F for ig BR 
: aurea ia 
s 3 
bus. 342" 623. 623-2962 
tan tae Po 
5BR, Deine 
$340 uti, an ort. 23.5223 
SOMERVILLE, M/F 
nonsmoker 21+ nice 3Bdrm 
haedly 2 se eae 
. Gary 666-2783 
Saadee okra nonsmok 
'F24 sk rmmte for nc, 
eae gy Sbddrm, 3min to 
is T, indry, 9/1, $375+s 
util, 377% -S924days, 
7eves, liv msg 








ue 


SOMERVILLE, No way! You 
still haven't found a piace for 
17 a neae irene toute 
our 2 story 3brm apt 


specious, $366/mo, | 
jarni or Ally, s6e/mo., 
SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 


£ 











sks M/F 25+8 to shr 2bdrm. 
ea oy age Pref music 
$s, 776-3980 





SOMERVILLE, nr Sul Sq T 
musician sk M/F 
nonsmk to share oa 

e “ 


apt. ts ari 
00+. Leave message 
623-1664. 


. 


2 





SOMERVILLE, or Tufts 2F 
sk 1F 20-25, 3brm, hw fir T, 
must have a sense a humor 
avi 9/1 776-6154 


SOMERVILLE, Port/Dav Sq, 
FR Be ~~ 


& 
$o7s+0. Avi oir. Boesrbe 


SOMERVILLE, Porter 
AB Re am 

46R, 2 firs, 2 . 
$400/mo, wk to T, 








BF 
BB eg 3%: 





a 


o8 


2F/1M sk 1 
M/F for 4BR apt. 
. 666-9160 


SOMERVILLE, sober 1-2yrs 
AA. prof M fr 2BR 





kit, deck, 





ee edpcey a WEST, — 
to 3bdr 
ir culate 


copra 
renov, w/d. 
no pets + 626-3398 





suite of rms on fir, pvt 
& to red 
ine. w/d, a/c, no $550+ 





ine, w/d, a/c, no 





SOMERVILLE, wntd 1M/F 
rmmt, 2Br, AC, nonsmkr, no 
pets, nr Red ine, $400/mo 
628-2231 eves 


SOUTH BOSTON, F 24 or 
over, mature, neat, nonsmkg 








Sa elgreaoiee Sant 
, NO 
Ron or Paul. 247 7 





shr ige 1BR apt. = 
to 
$360/mo + util. 7es0 


SOUTH END, Mass Ave. 

prof 33, sks “Normal” 
prof GWM 30+, nice condo 
w/d, deck, dw, 
. dep & tast. 








SOUTH END, M/F 23+ > 
oe w/, 1F & 2cats. Lg L 

. Nr NU, bus, & ss 
Saso7 avi 9/1.Pis call 
536-6292 





TRULY 
UNBELIEVABLE 
OPPORTUNITY IN 


SOUTH END 

F skng F/M, non-smoker 
preferred for 1BR avail in 
2BR duplex. Avail Aug 15 or 
Sept 1. a gee 
Roofdeck, skylights, w/d in 
basement, fireplace, 
closets, modern kit, 
bedroom, hdwd 
firs. built-in bookcases. 
$695/mo inc ht. Call 
247-1407 nights, 859-4178 
days 


WATERTOWN/BELMONT 
3rd F for ig 2fir apt, no 
pts/smk, indep, clean, WD, 
on busline $315+ 923-1658 


WATERTOWN F prof 30+ in- 





yt 
No prk Wa "9012 924-0833 


WATERTOWN, f , Semi- 
coop hshid. 2F/1M 38 sk 
resp 30+ F/M, non smk, 
$250+, Sept/Oct, 923-4326 


WATERTOWN, fun indep 
prof M/F to share lovely apt 

w/m & 6yo dai r. Porch, 
yard, — st. $365+s 











URBAN OASIS 
ALLSTON, snny BR avi in 2 
fam hse in the heart of the 


to every 
sepeera ane 


avi 9/1, $375+ 
call Charlie 254-7654 





WALTHAM, 1F, 2Ms sk 
nonsmkg prof F 25+ for 10 
rm Vict. Friendly indpt 
hsehold w/cat, shr utils, 
chores, $300+. | 


WATERTOWN, ~ te non 

smkr, to sh 2BR a Bre 
rd, $325+, avi 
24-4406 lv mss 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
irg mod 3brm apt nr T, pe 
ac, $317/mo +s, avi 8/1 
924-6402 

WATERTOWN, music lover, 
prog, to sh 2+ BR w/ F smkr, 
rd & prch, no aic/drugs, 
Sii24 , 244-4361 
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(e) 269-1221. 


SOMERVILLE, BR in snny 
3BR apt, $295/mo, 7min Prtr 
Sq, 20min Harv, avi 9/1 call 
Ben at 776-6252 


pene gag ee gyi = 
frnshd, nr T, ty 

rms $95-115, 
apt) 666- 


_sowaponeiantemte es 
SUBLETS 


ALLSTON 
1Br in 3BR apt, sublet avi 
now-8/31 w/opt to rent in 
fall. Orvwy, St prio. nr Grn T 








& Harv Sq. Nice, clean, good 
loc 2 $317/mo+ utils 
787-8932. 





ALLSTON, 2BR in 38R, 


mer sublet w/Fall option, 
oreves. ~~. .osrs incls utils 


aa 3BR apt, 1 min to 
T/ous avail 6-1 Ise re- 
newable, h hw inc $1020/mo 
Joe or Chris 254-7559 


ALLSTON condo sublet 5-17 
> a nf $800 lease 1B! 
imo, jacuzzi 











ATTENTION ! 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS NOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 





BOSTON, sublet 1BR in 2 


item” all inc. 
98 
BRIGHTON, 2BR 28TH 
ome ‘ o—— a eo 
q , avi or June, 
$1300. 508-584-9945 
BRIGHTON, 3BR, sk 1 for 
Sept-Dec, no smk no pets. 
stdnt pref. $350+. 789-4197 
BROOKLINE June 1- F 


housemate wanted 50 
month to T No smok- 
ing 7381213 


BROOKLINE. 
sublet June-, 














ed 

R. 112 

pie 24hr sec, he. rch 
a8 





M/F for do. -2min wk 10 T1C 8 
+ 5 cble. No smkr in) a 

inc! all, avi now. optional. $1120/mo. 189. 
323-5056 731-3902 
WEST ROXBURY, GM in BROOKLINE, summer, 
30's looking forrmmte to shr beaut apt. shr w/1. across fr 
a irg 2bdrm ot, ow nr T, off-st quiet, peg $375-450 
prk aval, $420, 536- cable tv 499-7759 





West Roxbury, prof M sks 
rmt for beaut apt on quiet st, 
nr Arboretum & trans to Bos- 
ton, $375+ 323-4944 





WINCHESTER, 1M prof 
27-35 to sh large 4BRw/ 2M 
prof. Yrd, WD, comm rail, avi 
9/1. $365+ 1/3 util. No smk 
in house, no pets. 729-6422 


WINCHESTER, apt, to shr. F 
wntd 25-35. w/d, d/d, walk to 
train & center. $350+ utils 
721-0191, talk to Kenny or 
Steven 


WINCHESTER, M/F, resp 
clean, prof. for ig, beaut 
3BR. frpic, eik, Commtr Ri to 
Bos, $417+, 9/1, 721-2245 


WINTHROP, nr airpt, 
$228/m ht inci, 2 rms open, 
clean safe, F pref, n smkg, 
25+, trgsv resp, 539-0471 


W MEDFORD, ns prof to sh 
conv Ig 2BR LR OR fipic pkg 
$425/mo+ no pets, 
617-488-3565 


W NEWTON, 2BR avi in 3BR 
prof straight F sks same 
igBR-$400+: smBR-$300+ 
no smk, 9/1, 628-3018e 

















CAMBRIDGE 
Avon Hill house--renov bo 
carr hs, 2bdrm. 
lights, yard, near T. $1350” 

492-7889 
JAMACA PLAIN dbi bdrm 
$565, joo yr aval Nice 
OK w/opt rd avail. Nice 
wd firs: cat doe. §721 


MEDFORD - Somerville, July 
to Aug 14 sublet. $280 for six 
weeks. Room in three bdrm 
duplex. Nr T & Tufts. Must 
be over 21, nonsmkg 
391-4012, iv msg 


SOMERVILLE, rm for sub- 
lease in huge 4B8R hse 
$262/mo, Sept to May, call 
Pete 628-9550 


SOUTH BOSTON, Sunny 
2Br apt. hrd wd firs, dck, 
— Boston view, avail 

une-Sept. $800/mo. Cail 
Pat 268-0777 


SOUTH END 2 M/F needexd 
to.shr ig 2BR apt. D/D. w/w. 
lots of closet space, back 
yard. $275/mo. Avi mid- 
June. For more info, call 
262-9558 




















WOBURN, 1 person to shr 
new 2BR, 1 1/2 bth, 3 ivi 
twnhse. Mins from 128 & 93, 
$490+utils. 762-4300 ext 
2185 or 646-6699 


SOUTH END. frnshd jux 
condo, huge 18R. snny, AC 
avi 6/1-9/1. $975/mo sec 
dep & ref req. Jana 565-5541 
dy 482-7537 eve 





WOBURN, M pref to sh 4BR 
hse w/ 2F/1M, WD, D&D 
2tpic, beaut yrd, prch, patio. 
quiet st, nr Pond, rt 3 
$375/mo. 617-932-6263 aft 6 


WALTHAM 1Br avi 
9/1-12/31 in irg apt, hrdwd 


893-6936 





WOBURN, prof F non-smk 
ta share condo exc loc 
w/pool, pkg ac, w/w. $375 
inc ut! 9 (e) 438-6366 
(d) lable now 





WALTHAM female to share 
large beautiful sunny house 
in good 

yard good landiord,non 
smoker, 375 includes all, 


bo gn pleasnt coop 
S q-oe- twnhse condo 
2 


w/D, $350 incl incl util, fi 28:F as 





fo ya North 





2M/F to apt, 2firs, nr 
Cwandt off str 4 avi9/1., 
$300+, 891 





WALTHAM, sk 2 Prof M or F 
for 3Br hse, Nr 128 & 90 & 


ee Cali anytime 


WALTHAM, skg M/F 286+ 
prof to shr 4BR apt. 
nonsmkr, $266/mo+ utils, nt 
inc, avi 9/1, 891-7898 


TO RaEnaais Connecton 
works with literally hundreds 
of current roommate situ- 
ations, all screened to your 
exact requirements. We 
have 3 convenient | 








, prof wareet sks Drona 30+ 30+ 


wy 
. Ben 





WATERTOWN, prof F, 28, 
sks 2 rmts 25+ fpr 3BR. Cat 


ok. Sny, spac, . pkg, nr 
bus/trn. Se70/k290" avi oi 
926-3992 Iv msg 


WATERTOWN, prof F, 24, 





ari of tear 926-5841 
WATERTOWN, quiet 
nonsmk F sk: 





. On Xbus line 


prkg 
avi 9/1 cal M.W.F aft 6 
923-0303 








or 726-2618 





SOMERVILLE, Porter 
+ = fag sages Aya oe 
$250+ 


toy Fe “a. for 9/1, 





SOUTH END nd nonsmoker 
for 2brm, d/d, nt incl, $390+s 
util, no , avai 9/1, call aft 
80m. 1917 





WATERTOWN, rmmt 





ARLINGTON, E. 
. M/F skng 3rd for 2 lam hse, 
access to T, w/d. yard/grdn 


space, have & cat. no 
more please. + utils, avi 
8/1, 643-7670 

ROOMS 

TO RENT 
RALINGTON, rm w/prvt ba, 


shr 2 kitchens, 2 Ivg rms. 
indry facities, ae area & 


Ea util. Avi raw 9 “hease 


643-5632 or 354 
Hill, 





Beacon Furn., 
/short term, pod ot 


tong 
kit.iv rm, w/d, rf deck 
523-8323 








/ t 
508-369-5867 or (d) 
272-9770 ex 22 


MEDFORD W.. 2 sep. frnshd 





CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd Sq. 3 or 
4BR apt w/2BTH, 5th fir 
w/baic. prkg, laundry. WW 
carp, D/D, grt loc. ASAP or 
6/1-9/1 w/option to lease 
$500/mo for 3, $375/mo for 
4, Julie 864-4664 /868-1331 
oe Nr Brandies & 

ain St, your M/F wntd, 
9/89-11/88. $3b0/m+ utils 
893-4896 Iv msg 


leer ies see 
VACATION 
HOMES 








renee 8 become 
Furnished 3 bedroom water- 
front villa available in Anti- 
gua. Private pool, large mod- 
ern kitchen, 
$395, 


only contact Whitehouse 
Properties at 235-3403 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
ISLAND 

bon away from it all. Come to 

Goode ce. Leisure 

283 8A 

~~ E> 





sot's E 

oov'e Fully 
Family's 

detail brochure 442- 2047 





eeeeeneaee 


CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADS IN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 








se 
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Beer c 


(ushers & 


J if ) 
aT) hay gu squentagnnu”™ 


Aug: 17 Dick Johnson's Swing Shift 
Swing Dancing 


Aug 24 White Heat Swing 
Orchestra* 


Swing Dancing | September 


Sep 5 Rain date re-scheduled 
- Right Time 
Keggae and 
World Beat Sounds 


_ Carisberg Music 
at the Marketplace 


Come dance under the stars 

Every Thursday evening 5:30 p.m. ‘til 8:30 p.m. 
*Will begin at 5:00 p.m. and end at 8:00 p.m. 
FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE 

It's free, it's fun, and it's brought to you by Carlsberg 
Beer, the imported taste that can't be touched. 


FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE 





©1989 CARLSBERG BEER - SELECTED & IMPORTED BY ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 63118 ITEM NO. 501-016 
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the man 
who 

can guess 
your 
wait 


ee ae 
by Timothy M. Gower 






LIFE 


im the 



























ne.of .Dick.-Larsan’s. favorite anecdotes Sanaa an American 
@ traveler in Denmark being driven to a ferry by his Danish host. If 
Se the American misses the ferry, he will in turn miss his flight back to 
the US. He is, then, understandably distressed when he and his host encounter 


| a disturbing sight — the end of a four-kilometer line of cars leading up to the 


ferry. But before the American can begin grumbling, the Dane steers into the 
breakdown lane and races toward the dock. As they pass car after car, not a 
single Dane gestures or complains. “What's wrong?” asks the American. “Why 
aren’t they mad at us?” “This is Denmark,” the host explains. “They feel sorry 
for us. No one would ever do what I am doing unless it was an emergency.” 
“Now,” continues Larson, seated in his office at MIT, “can you imagine that 
behavior in Boston?” The answer being painfully obvious, it is clear why 
Larson, one of the country’s leading experts on waiting lines, includes this tale 


SCSSSESES SSE SEEE SH EESEEE ESSE ESE SESESE SESH SESE EESEEEEEEEEETESESEEHEESEEEEESEHEEESEEESEEEEHESSEHESESESESEEEETESEEEEEES 








THE BIG 
WHEEL 

OF FORTUNES 
A seer finds 
more than 
tempests 

in his teacup 
(page 6) 





NOCTURNAL 
EMISSIONS 
Driving 
cross-country 
after dark 


(page 8) 





BOSTON’S 
BIGGEST 
AND BEST 
WEEKLY 
RESTAURANT 
GUIDE 





WITH ‘FIVE 
& DINE’ 
Good eats, 
cheap (page 10) 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 
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CLEANSE YOUR SOLE 





The drug-store solution to 
foot odor, Dr. Scholl's inserts 
and Odor Eaters, hasn’t caught 
on with the aerobics 
generation; hence our sneakers 
stink. And since we're such a 
driven generation, fast- 





walking from workout to 
workplace without pausing to 
ditch our sweat gear at home, 
the air in our office cubicles 
isn’t so fragrant either. 
Fortunately, a gym-age 
entrepreneur named Dennis 





Green has found a solution we 
can embrace (we trust 
entrepreneurs more than 
doctors, anyway): slick- 
packaged, cute-colored 
Sneaker Balls — air fresheners 
for our shoes. These jolly 
plastic spheres contain a 
potent deodorizer called TX-3 
that smells like industrial- 
strength Glade and can mask 


the stench that grows in 
sneaks and gym bags for up to 
10 weeks. 

Sneaker Balls come in 12 
color combinations, many of 
which coordinate with the color 
schemes of our favorite pairs of 
cross-trainers: a black ball with 
a red stripe for Air Jordan 
loyalists, a sea-mist ball with a 
lavender stripe for converts to 





L.A. Gear. Even though they’re 
made of plastic, it’s recycled 
plastic. Does Dennis have us 
pegged or what? 

Sneaker Balls are available 
at many local gift stores, 
including In Touch at 192 
Newbury Street and the BU 
Bookstore Mall at 660 Beacon 
Street in Kenmore Square. 
Both stores charge $5 a pair. 





Roll ‘em: Danny Simms minds the ovens at the Parker House. 





NICE BUNS 





The pillows of dough that 
Colonel Sanders packs into his 
family-pack meals, 
presumably to cushion the 
chicken parts from damage in 
transit, are in large part 
responsible for Americans’ 
perception of Parker House 
rolls. Which is to say that 
Americans perceive Parker 
House rolls as mushy, gummy 
throwaways that register a few 
notches below cole slaw on the 
side-dish meter. 

Needless to say, this 
perception ticks off the people 
at the Parker House, where the 
genuine item originated in 
1915 and where it remains 
today a proud staple of fine 
dining. “Theirs are more on 
the gluten side,” a Parker 
House spokeswoman said, 
politely, of the Kentucky Fried 
version. (Grand old hotels 
teach their staffs to maintain 





their reserve, even in the face 
of insult.) 

To introduce Bostonians to 
the real thing — chewy, airy, 
buttery Parker House rolls — 
the hotel has decided to make 
them available for take-out 
from its Café Tremont 
restaurant. Curious eaters can 
stop by for a dozen anytime 
from 10 a.m. (when the rolls 
emerge from the oven) until 
the restaurant closes for the 
day (2:30 p.m. on weekdays, 4 
p.m. on weekends). Be 
warned: a true Parker House 
roll is too tasty to throw away; 
bring along half a dozen 
friends so you won't exceed 
the prudent two-bun limit. 

Parker House rolls cost $3.75 
a dozen at the Omni Parker 
House’s Café Tremont. The 
hotel is at 60 School Street in 
Boston. The phone number is 
227-8600. 





















PHOTO BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 
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LET'S GET 
STONE 





Dartmouth Street (the 
restaurant) and Davio's Café 
have more in common than a 

. Clientele that dresses in black 
rayon, favors ponytails on 
men, and supplies the city’s 
nightclubs with their valet 
parking corps. The decor of 
both bistro-circuit hangouts_ 
features sleek granite 
countertops imported and 
custom-designed by 
Céramique Francois, the 
stonework supplier of. choice 
to Boston’s Euro-prep bars. 


Despite the name — cedilla ~ 


and all — Céramique Frangois 
is also the stonework and tile 
supplier of choice to budget- 
conscious Bostonians who 
weren't born into Euro-prep 
affluence. Because the store’s 
retail customers account for 
only a fraction of its business, 
owner Bernard Vallée hasn't 
bothered to set a marked-up 
retail price structure for his 


| marble, granite, and ceramic 


stock; the average Joe who 
comes in looking to buy a few 
tiles for his apartment gets the 
same wholesale-price break (at 
least 30 percent off retail) as a 
anajor-league building 
contractor who buys marble 
slabs in bulk. Clearance sales 
on overstock and remnants 
bring the highest-quality 
materials down into every 
budget’s comfort zone — as 
low as $4 per square foot. 
Luxurious marbles, granites, 
and slates from quarries in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia range 
from the $4 low to $23 per 
square foot at the high end, 
and Céramique Frangois’s 
warehouse in New Jersey will 
cut and polish tabletops, 
vanities, and other surfaces to 
meet any specification. 
Stunning ceramic tiles and 











eg oe 


Don’t take your 





Oo 
borders modeled after those 
found in Milanese villas run 
about $7.50 a square foot; 
they'd make excellent choices 
as accents in an otherwise 
common room. Glossy glass 
tiles from Canada ($10.95 a 
square foot), in 32 solid hues 


| that cover the spectrum, can 


add brilliant spot color to a 
kitchen or bathroom. 
Céramique Frangois’s 
location in the Back Bay’s 
Vendome building, which also 
houses a serious art gallery, is 
the only psychological hurdle 


arbles for granite. 








for Mr. or Ms. do-it-yourself 
decorator. Take a clue from the 
café crowd and charge in 
undaunted; Vallée, unlike 

the corps de valet, takes care 

to see that no one feels 
excluded. 

Céramique Frangois, in the 
Vendome building at 160 
Comm Ave, is generally open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.on 
weekdays; you might want to 
call first to make sure, since 
the staff sometimes works on 
location at building sites. The 
phone number is 536-8708. 





THE BOSTON HIT LIST 





need them. 


from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


#47 — AIDS HOTLINES 


There is just as much confusion about AIDS as there is information available. Facts about the 
transmission of the disease, HIV testing, symptoms, and treatment are best clarified by people 
trained to provide specific answers to individuals on a one-to-one basis. 

The staffers at the receiving ends of these phone lines are well informed and ready to talk. 
Conversations are confidential and you'll get answers, referrals, and publications if and when you 


» AIDS Hotline for Teens: 1-800-234-TEEN. General information provided and referrals 
made by trained high-school students. Lines open Monday through Saturday from 4 to 8 p.m. 
® Boston City AIDS Hotline: 424-5916. Information and referral Monday through Friday 


® Massachusetts AIDS Hotline/AIDs Action Line: 1-800-235-2331. Information and 











referrals Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
Sunday from noon to 4 p.m. 
National AIDS Information Clearinghouse: 1-800-458-5231. A number of publications 
are available through this agency as well as referrals to local resources. Call 9 a.m. until 7 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 
National Gay/Lesbian Crisis Line: 1-800-221-7044. Basic information and referrals 
available Monday through Friday from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Saturday from 1 to 5 p.m. 
National Sexually Transmitted Diseases Hotline/American Social Health 
Association: 1-800-227-8922. Information provided Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. 
Public Health Service AIDS information Hotline: 1-800-342-AIDS or 1-800-342-SIDA 
(for Spanish-speakers). Recorded information can be heard 24 hours a day, seven days per 
week. 

— Marianne McEvoy 


| 











by Becky Batcha 














THE > 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE: 


by Cecil Adams 


Why does head hair (as well as beard hair, I think) grow 
indefinitely, whereas hair on the rest of the human body grows 
taacertain length and then stops? 
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Kim Mattingly, 
* : Washington, DC 
’ Foolish creature, what makes you think scalp hair grows 
indefinitely? Didn’t you ever listen to the title song from Hair 
(“Don't never have to cut it ‘cuz it stops by itself’)? Each scalp 
and beard hair grows two to six years before stopping, attaining 
a typical maximum length of about two to three feet. Then it 
becomes dormant for about three months, whereupon a new hair 
starts growing and:pushes the old one out of the follicle from 
behind. That's why even someone who’s not balding loses 70 to 
100 head hairs a day. By comparison, the growth cycle for other 
body hair is only a few weeks. 
Maximum scalp-hair length varies greatly among individuals. 
The all-time champ had 10% feet, although Diane Witte of 
Worcester, Massachisetts, is said to be closing in fast. Diane, 






























SLUG SIGNORINO 





whose hair grows at the prodigious rate of a half-inch per month, 
had 10% feet as of 1988 and by now may have broken the record. 
Cecil has been attempting to contact Ms. Witte, in hopes of being 
there for the historic finale, but thus. far she has managed to 
elude me. No problem. I’m sure it'll turn up soon on Wide World 
of Sports. 





4 

This has bugged me all my life: why do wet things look darker 
than dry things? 

Kathleen Hunt, 
Brookline 

We'll take this in stages, Kathleen. Stop me when you've had 
enough. 1) Talk-Show-on-Commercial-Radio version: because 
when something is wet, light bounces around inside it more 
before being reflected back to the eye. The more the light 
bounces the more of it gets absorbed, the less reaches the eye, 
and the darker the object appears. This is fine for most purposes, 
but sometimes I have to escalate to 2) the Talk-Show-on-PBS 
version, which goes on to add that the reason the light bounces 
more is that the moisture increases the average scattering angle 
of the light particles. When the photons strike the surface of the 
wet material most of them bounce forward and hence deeper 
into the stuff rather than backward toward the eye. 

At this point I’m sometimes tempted to launch into the PhD- 
thesis version, which comes complete with wavelengths, 
angstroms, and electron shells, but invariably the host's eyes 
start to glaze over and I find myself swiftly seguing into the latest 
on Rocky and Bullwinkle. Being the world’s smartest human is 
all very well, but even J know when to quit. 





Why is the word “AMBULANCE” typically stenciled 
backwards on the front of an ambulance? 
CL, 
Washington, DC 
Uh, C... you wouldn't happen to work for Vice-President 
Quayle’s office, would you? As anybody with two operating 
brain cells has already figured out, the lettering is reversed so it'll 
appear correctly in the rear-view mirror of any motorist in front 
of the ambulance. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 








Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Unfortunately, the $3 discount Domino’s 
offers for late pizzas played a significant role 
in the deaths of 18 of their drivers last year, 
each of whom was killed on a delivery run. 
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Continued from page 1 

in his professional repertoire. A professor 
of electrical engineering, a specialist in 
operations research, and a self-described 
“wait watcher,” Larson believes that 
Americans experience lines, or queues, in 
a fairly predictable way. And the 
generosity of spirit in Denmark does not 
fall into the pattern. 

Larson theorizes that the frustration 
associated with waiting in line derives 
largely from the perceptions of those 
doing the waiting, chief among them a 
sense of social injustice. People 
experience unfairness routinely, for 
example, in grocery stores. A customer 
selects the shortest, and presumably the 
quickest, checkout line. Unfortunately, 
the person in line ahead of him is 
stocking a bomb shelter. Or the 16-year- 
old clerk has yet to master the nuances of 
dragging a can of Spaghetti-Os over the 
optical price scanner. Whatever the 
delay, the customer soon realizes that 
shoppers who entered other lines after 
he did have already paid and are heading 
for the parking lot. 

Such instances of injustice, Larson 
suggests, can leave deep impressions on 
consumers — and are often avoidable. 
Single-queue systems, where all 
customers wait in the same line, 
guarantee first-come, first-served 
customer service. The result? Larson cites 
a report by Arie Lewin, a former fast- 


food-industry management consultant, 
that shows customer satisfaction to be 
greater in some Wendy’s restaurants, 
where single queues have always been 
used, than in multiple-queue 
McDonald's and Burger King restaurants 
with half the actual waiting time. The 
conclusion seems to be that the 
assurance of equity is more important to 
consumers than expedient service. 

Larson argues further that the queue 
environment is a crucial factor. One 
common problem is that those in line 
can’t avoid dwelling on the fact that they 
are wasting valuable time. In the 1950s 
Russel Ackoff, a professor of systems 
science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, assured himself a place in 
queuing-theory history with the advice 
he offered a hotel with slow elevators: 
put mirrors next to the elevator doors. As 
guests straightened their ties and combed 
their hair, complaints about elevator 
delays dropped dramatically. Some 
businesses and institutions, however, 
aren't so subtle. The Manhattan Savings 
Bank, one of the fastest-growing banks in 
New York City, keeps its lunch-hour 
customers entertained with piano and 
organ recitals, purebred dog and cat 
exhibitions, and even an ice show at 
Christmastime. 

Closer to home, two of Larson’s 
graduate students recently installed what 
he calls “a sort of mini-Times Square 
display” in a large branch of the Bank of 


Boston. The temporary exhibit allowed 
customers in line to watch LED display 
terminals featuring news, weather, and 
sports scores — instead of the clock. 
When the experiment ended and the 
terminals were removed, some 
customers complained. 

If entertainment and informative 
programming for wait-ers are already 
here, can commercials be far behind? The 
idea of pitching products and services to 
a decidedly captive audience is not, 
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Feedback, says Larson, also affects our 
queue experience. When a host at a 
restaurant tells a diner he will have to 
wait one hour for a table, it may scare * 
him off (in which case, the customer is 
said to have “reneged,” in queue 
parlance). Still, at the very least the 
establishment was forthcoming. Had the 
diner been told simply to sit in the lounge 
until called, he may have been enraged 
after 20 minutes of waiting. Instead, if he 
chooses to wait after being informed of 








Some businesses turn waiting into a spectator sport. 


Larson reminds us, a new idea. “It’s no 
accident that there are so many 
billboards at the entrance and exit of the 
Sumner Tunnel,” he points out. By and 
large, though, Larson feels big business is 
squandering an obvious and prime 
marketing audience: “Most queues are 
wasted. At banks, airports, the post office 
— those are business opportunities that 
are not being captured.” 





the delay, he’s able to relax, possibly 
calculating how many beers he can drink 
in 60 minutes. 

Unless, that is, someone else is doing 
the figuring for him. Larson mentions a 
popular Boston Japanese restaurant 
“where they treat customers like widgets 
on a production line. They keep people 
queued up in their cocktail lounge, even 
though they have available tables, until 








statistically the customers have had time 
to order a second drink.” As a Harvard 
Business School study determined, this 
particular restaurant is able to use queues 
to maximize revenue per customer. 

A currently popular promotional tactic 
takes information about queue delays 
one step further. For example, Domino's 
Pizza not only tells its customers that a 
fresh, hot pie will be delivered to their 
door 30 minutes after it is ordered but it 
guarantees it. Unfortunately, the $3 
discount Domino’s offers for late pizzas 
played a significant role in the deaths of 
18 of their drivers last year, each of 
whom was killed on a delivery run. Ona 
more positive note, Larson points to a 
Southern California hospital that vowed 
to treat any patient in its emergency ward 
within five minutes after arrival or knock 
25 percent off that patient's total bill. In 
one year, the hospital’s market share 
grew 30 percent. 

Larson’s criteria for a successful 
waiting line — one where justice is 
assured, the environment is stimulating, 
and feedback about delays is available — 
are revolutionary for what they omit: a 
short waiting time. Tradition queuing 
theory focuses almost entirely on 
determining the average waiting time 
experienced by people in a line. But 
Larson deems such estimates misleading. 
“The average itself is a very poor 
indicator of service quality,” he says. As 


MACHINE 
VACUUM 


proof, he offers the following example. 
Imagine three separate queuing systems: 
one is first-come, first-served; the second 
is last-come, first-served; the third is 
service in random order. ‘‘The mean 
queuing delay in each of those lines is 
going to be the same,” Larson explains. 
“Yet a customer would have a strong 
preference for one over the others.” 
Queues have become a consuming 
passion for Dick Larson. As well as 
heading two businesses dealing with 
queues (Enforth Corporation, a 
consulting firm, and Queues Limited, a 
new company that designs computer 
systems for amassing queue-related 
data), Larson is writing a book on the 
subject, tentatively titled Lives on the 
Line. “One of our points in the book is 
that queues are a microcosm of society,” 
says Larson, whose co-author is his wife, 
M. Elizabeth Murray. “You can 
extrapolate and know a lot about the 
country you're in just by understanding a 
few principles of how their queues work.” 
What, then, should one make of 
Nigeria, where the idea of a queue is 
unknown? According to Larson, in most 
waiting situations in Nigeria “a semi- 
circle forms, people fight to get to the 
server, and it’s survival of the fittest.” Or 
take the Middle East, where, Larson says, 
“If you're a woman, forget it. You're 
going to be served last.” 
Of course, no discussion of line waiting 
See LINE, page 12 
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Fortunetelling paraphernalia at the Original Tremont 


‘i 2 3s hb Mlle. 
Tea Roo 


The big wheel of fortunes _ 


A seer finds more than.tempests in his teacup 


by Lamar B. Graham 


aymond leans across a tabletop of 
R white Formica flecked with gold. 

In front of him are a dirty cup and 
a saucer with a clump of wet tea leaves in 
it. Raymond hunkers down, studies the 
leaves for a moment, and smiles. He sees 
the future. 

Specifically, Raymond sees a big party, 
maybe a wedding, coming up. Also, the 
letter D, the initial D. He tilts the cup so 
you can see it, too. The mess in the 
bottom looks like an herbal Rorschach, 
like a five-cent cigar after a strong rain. 

Raymond looks at the leaves again. 
Now he sees someone named Jason. And 
something about Jamaica Plain. There’s a 
friend there who's very influential. 
There’s also a very stubborn Leo hover- 
ing around somewhere, and a postcard 
from Hawaii, and something about a 
telescope. 

Raymond turns away from the teacup, 
picks up a deck of tarot cards, and fans 
them. Draw one. Turn it over. The lovers. 
“You'll have to make some decisions 
regarding your love life,”” Raymond says. 
Draw another: a man holding a staff — 
the nine of wands. 

“Ohh-h-h-oh,” Raymond 
“You're suspicious as hell.” 

It's uncanny sometimes, the things 
fortunetellers can discern. If you're skep- 
tical, check out the Original Tremont Tea 
Room, on Winter Street near the Com- 
mon. It’s the oldest of Boston’s three 
remaining tea rooms. (One of the others, 
just around the corner, is called Marian- 
na’s, but is commonly known as the Pink 
Tearoom, for the Pepto-Bismol-colored 
walls therein. The third, the Tea House of 
the Almighty, -is in Roxbury.) For 55 
years, the Tremont’s psychics have been 
divining health, wealth, and happiness 


chortles. 


through tea leaves, cards, and the lines in 
their customers’ palms. You might want 
to visit soon, though, because the Tre- 
mont'’s own future is a little hazy. 

CONSUMER PRICES HAVE RISEN ON 
ALL PSYCHIC READINGS, says a hand- 
lettered sign just inside the door. In the 
good old days, the Tremont had a 
hundred or more customers a day, and a 
tea-leaf reading cost 75 cents. Nowadays 
it’s $4. A palm reading is $12. A tarot 
session is $20 to $25, depending on the 
duration. The money goes to the room. 
The two more or less full-time readers, as 
well as a half-dozen or so part-timers, 
work strictly for tips. 

“I'm really not doing volume any- 
more,” says owner Jean Bertocchi, who 
has managed or owned the Tremont for 
the past 27 years; her mother was wi 
the place for 32 years. “I’m lucky if I do 
20 to 25 people a day.” She is currently 
negotiating with her landlord, she says, 
to move downstairs and cut the size of 
the room in half. 

It is a Thursday afternoon, and Bertoc- 
chi is sitting in a far corner of the room. 
Her hair is swept up in a blond corona, 
and a long gold chain hangs from her 
glasses. She is wearing a white top with 
gold spangles. She looks . distracted. 
“Yellow is a very calming influence for 
me,” she says, nodding toward a wall the 
color of a grapefruit skin. Green plastic 
ferns hang from the ceiling, and on each 
table is a single white faux carnation in a 
vase. “I have been in tea rooms that are a 
little more mystic-looking, but I don’t 
think people care about that today.” 

Bertocchi says the Tremont sees 10 to 
15 regulars a day. ‘’A little old lady really 
can’t afford it anymore. They come in 


once a month when they get their little - 


check. I think tourists and the young 
people keep me going. The young pecple 
love it. The young people have as many 
problems as the older ones who might 
have a cheating husband or whatever.” 

A half-dozen customers are spread out 
among the 18 small tables, sipping tea. 
Among them is an attractive,-blonde 27- 
year-old named Amy, a divorced mother 
of two. A reader named John just did her 
tea leaves, and now she’s smoking a 
cigarette, waiting for him to finish with 
her friend Nancy. Both women are on 
their lunch breaks from jobs in the 
financial district. 

Amy has visited fortunetellers before; 
it’s her second trip to the Tremont. 
“Some ipoodisioes] are spooky,” she 
says, ‘and others don’t really apply, but 
it’s interesting. I believe anything's 
possible, but I don’t plan my day around 
it. 

“He said, ‘I see someone going to the 
dentist,’ and my kids are going tomor- 
row. He mentioned the Cape, and I’m 
going to the Cape this weekend. He also 
predicted a tough time in the market this 
fall, and I work in stocks.” She pauses. 
“Not that I would recommend that to a 
shareholder or anything:” 

A few minutes later, Raymond (who, 
like several of the other readers, declines 
to reveal his last name) is waiting for 
another customer. On his table and on a 
nearby window ledge are a needlepoint 
Virgo symbol (his. sign), a rainbow- 
striped candle, a deck of tarot cards, an 
ashtray, a pack of menthol cigarettes, a 
matte-black lighter, a toy alligator, and a 
few other odds and ends. To pass the 
time, Raymond is sticking mailing labels 
on postcards that advertise craft fairs in 
Vermont; he and some friends exhibit 


jewelry. 

Raymond, 39, is wearing a gold chain, 
a light-blue T-shirt, and white. trousers. 
His face, mustachioed and bespectacled, 
is soft and round and conveys a look of 
charming (or is it charmed?) bemuse- 
ment. His voice trills with a constant, 
soothing laughter. He holds his clients’ 
hands with a grip that is firm but gentle 
and reassuring. 

Raymond says he discovered his psy- 
chic powers at age five, when he 
correctly predicted his governess’s ner- 
vous breakdown. At 12 he gave his first 
tarot reading. He says he studied psy- 
chology and religion at Yale, and that his 
friends there nicknamed him “Cosmic.” . 
He claims to have used his abilities to 
assist police in Atlanta, but he’s not at 
liberty to discuss the details. He began 
giving readings for a living in 1982 and 
has been at the Tremont for about five 
years. 

Raymond explains the images and 
vibrations he gets. “Sometimes the tea 
spills and makes pictures and all kinds of 
stuff. I had one lady the other day, and I 
said, ‘It’s a little X-rated,’ and she looked 
in the cup and said, ‘I see what you 
mean.’ It was a male figure sticking up.” 
Tea leaves, Raymond says, are especially 
helpful in reading the immediate future. 
A palm “is like a road map, and there’s 
different signs along the way.” Cards are 
sometimes best for the big-picture ques- 
tions. “Whatever you're using is like a 
sounding board,” he says. “I’m good 
with it all.” 

Raymond claims 80 percent accuracy 
— “Nobody is 100” — and that none of 
his predictions is carved in stone: the 
future, he believes, is changeable. He 
tries to give positive readings. If he feels 
you're going to drop dead within a week, 
he'll couch it in softer terms: be careful in 
coming days. 

Raymond sees himself as a therapist of 
sorts. “It’s like being the poor man’s 
psychologist.” 

. Some people are looking for absolu- 
tion, Raymond says. “Sometimes the 
deepest, darkest secrets come out. Some- 
times people are like, ‘I’ve never told that 
to a soul.’’’ Most people are worried 
about their finances and their romances, 
though “it’s more love than money.” 

Late in the afternoon, Raymond's 
business picks up. A woman in a floral- 
print blouse comes in for a tarot reading. 
An elderly woman in a beret wants her 
tea leaves analyzed. So does a young 
man in a turquoise bowling shirt. 

Raymond peers into their futures one 
by one. “There's a Taurus in the cup,” he 
tells the young man. “And a Rex — like a 
dog named Rex, or Rex Harrison, or 
something.” He chuckles. “Maybe you'll 
meet a Rex or something.” 

He looks some more. “That's cute — 
there’s like a little dog over here. Maybe 
your girlfriend wants a dog, or somebody 
will try to palm a dog off on you.” He 
goes on. “Do you know a Lisa? Try to use 
the awareness with Lisa. Oh, and there's 
somebody with an RFD number. Like a 
country address.” 

Raymond gives the leaves a final poke 
with his finger. “Love is a very big thing, 
too,” he says. He tilts the cup. “See the 
big heart?” 

The young man looks into the leaves. 
Yes, he says, he thinks he can see it. O 
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maistrie mastery, skill, fr. OF. matstrie. 
1. Art or practice of 
fortunes, or of judging of char- 
acter, aptitudes, and probabilities, 
by the lines, marks, etc., in the 
' t hand; art of reading, 
or inferring, a person’s character 
or his past or possible future from 
iromancy; chirognomy. 
Palmistry ‘is based on a considera- 
tion of the character of the hand 
in general and esp. of the lines, 
mounts, and marks on the palm. 
he mounts are regions upon the 
1 from | 
formerly regarded as indicative of 
the influence of planets) considered 
todenote degrees of temperament or 
They are the 
mounts of Jupiter (A), ambition; 
Saturn (B), seriousness; Apollo 
| Mercury (D) 
practicality, adaptability in busi- 
ness; Venus (E), love, sense of 
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imagination; Mars, the middle cross section of the hand, 
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The long arm of 
the law doesn’t stop at palms 


nterested in having your future foretold? Two words of advice: caveat emptor. 
[= might be dealing with a criminal. Most of Boston’s palmists, tea-leaf 
- readers, and tarot-card dealers are scofflaws — guilty of the little-known crime 
of supernatural prognostication without adequate registration. In street terms: 


telling fortunes without a license. 


No kidding. According to Chapter 140, Section 185, of the General Laws of 
Massachusetts, fortunetellers may accept money for their services only if properly 
registered by a local licensing authority. Furthermore, a fortuneteller must prove 
that he or she has lived in the community for a full year before obtaining said 
permit. Proof of accuracy in predicting the future is not required. The law was put 
on the books in 1963 and amended by the legislature in 1981. 

In Boston, fortunetelling permits are handled by the city Licensing Board. Tom 
Stanton, the board’s secretary, offers a fairly straightforward guide through the 
bureaucratic rigmarole: you apply for a license, you sit through a public hearing (in 
case any of the neighbors wants to protest), you pay $200, and you're in business. 
The license may be renewed each year, without a hearing, for the same amount. 

Failure to obtain a license could result in a fine of up to $100, but it’s not likely. 
At present, there’s only one place in town where you can find a licensed 
fortuneteller — the Tea House of the Almighty, on Washington Street, in Roxbury 
— and Stanton knows of no current police dragnet aimed at the half-dozen or so 
guerrilla psychics who flout the law by advertising in the Yellow Pages. 

Which is just as well, when you consider the fact that the Licensing Board's fee 
for a fortunetelling license — $200 — is three times the maximum allowed by state 


law. 


— LBG 

















4S a I’m new to Boston, and I was 
finding it hard to meet people. I 
decided to do something I never 
thought I would do: I placed a 
Personal Call ad in the Phoenix. 






It was incredible! Their new Personal 
Call makes placing a personal so 
private, fast and easy. (And the service 
is free!) In only three days I had more 
responses than I knew what to do 
with. And I’m really having fun! I’ve 
got three dates for this weekend and 
Boston never looked better! > > 





THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 


CALL 267-1234. 





PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU 'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 





SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 


MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
FIED SECTION OR CALLING 
267-1234. AND, YOUR 
FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 


IRERONC!! s 
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Bangkok House 
Fine Thai Cuisine 


The FIRST and the BEST Thai Restaurant in Cambridge 
Spicy Seafood, Duck, Chicken & Beef Dishes 
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“+ Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
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Nocturnal emissions 
Driving cross-country after dark 


by Dan Holzner 


had this idea, see. The plan 
I was to drive across the US by 

night, under cover of dark- 
ness. I’d go from Boston to Los 
Angeles, driving only between 
dusk and dawn, and then stay in 
hotels during the day. A real fly- 
by-night operation. 

At the end of January I got my 
chance: the night ride was a go, 
and I was gone. I didn’t see the 
sun for over a week; instead, | 
saw the country as a 3000-mile- 
long tunnel of darkness. 

* * * 

First night out. Dusk is falling 
fast over Boston as the nocturnal 
road trip begins. I’m heading 
west in my little Datsun, out to all 
them square states. I’m bathed in 
glowing green dashboard lights, 
and the rest of the world is out 
there, distant, in the cold. My 
functional world has been con- 
stricted to those things illuminat- 
ed momentarily in the oncoming 
headlights. The phosphorescent 
traffic lines light up in the velvet 
blackness like a 3-D video game, 
and things approach and disap- 
pear, seen for only a moment in 
my staring high beams, and then 
they are gone. 

Pennsylvania. The people 
sleeping in those houses, if 
there’s anyone alive out there, 
will wake up hours from now and 
there will be no sign that I passed 
by here in their sleep; I might 
never have been here at all. I am 
trespassing. I feel on the edge of 
things, an isolated setellite cross- 
ing over the dark face of the 
moon, and the forbidding winter 
night outside enhances my sense 
of closure and isolation. 

I honk the horn long and loud 
to break the humming quiet of 
the car and the icy quiet of the 
night. Maybe someone in a house 
miles away can hear this tiny 
sound filtering into their room 
from the thin wintry night 
outside, like hearing a distant 
train. whistle passing by in the 
dark. 

‘It’s difficult to override the 
body’s natural pattern and re- 
structure the day and night. It 
takes me a few nights of self- 


induced chronic jet lag to break 
over to the other side of the clock 
and into the nocturnal mode. | 
gradually work my way hour by 
hour around the clock until I am 
exactly 12 hours out of step with 
the normal rhythm of sleep. Once 
you cross this biological thresh- 
old things are fine, but the time 
spent getting out of phase is 
confusing. So I buy a little stick- 
on dashboard clock so I can keep 
track of my internal, biological 
time, and wear a wristwatch set 
to local time. But even this 
attempt at normalcy gets 
botched; the clock turns out to 
have a defective battery, making 
the distortion between my own 
reality and that of the outside 
world even greater. 

I spend my first daylight hours 
sleeping fitfully in a Penn- 
sylvania motel, and now I’m 
gliding once again through the 
night, into West Virginia. Since 
leaving Boston I have spoken 
with only a handful of people, 
and the lack of companionship is 
turning my car into an isolation 
booth on wheels. My rare en- 
counters with other people are 
singularly isolating experiences: 
sitting alone in my little metal 
box, I approach another human 
being, a toll-booth attendant, 
who in turn is sitting in his metal 
box. Equally unapproachable, the 
self-service gas-station cashier 
sits inside a Plexiglas cage, and 
the night clerk at the Thunder- 
bird Motor Lodge is walled off 
behind a thick barrier of bullet- 
proof glass. | would be grateful 
actually to talk to someone, but 
these encounters, which just 
marginally count as “human con- 
tact,” only increase the loneliness 
of the long night. 

I am heading into Tennessee, 
still not shifted entirely into the 
nocturnal frame-of-body. I have 
to pull over at a rest stop to sleep 
even though it’s still many hours 
until dawn. I doze in the back 
seat of the car, parked amid the 
trembling of trucks at bay. When 
I'm driving I can barely keep my 
eyes open, but by the time I pull 
off in Nashville and check into a 


hotel, I'm too keyed up with the 
roadway jitters to sleep. I de- 
liberately reinforce the illusion 
I'm perpetuating on my body, 
striving to convince myself that.7 
a.m. is really eleven at night so 
that I can get to sleep. But it’s a 
brilliant Tennessee morning, and 
outside my hotel the sun rides in 
an unseasonably warm blue sky. 
Just trying to get to sleep becomes 
an exercise in depression, an 
enforced dampening of the spirit. 
Why am I doing this vampire 
thing anyway? I put in earplugs 
and hang a blanket over the 
window to increase the dark in 
the already gloomy room. Finally 
sleep. Tomorrow, first thing in 
the morning, I'll wake at night 
and drive off into the sunset. 
*” * * 

Memphis up next. Guzzling 
coffee to keep alert at the wheel, I 
have a caffeine buzz that would 
stagger a bison. Over the roaring 
in my ears, the little voice in my 
head says, “Let's go let's go, 
many miles to go before you 
sleep.” I’m beginning to wonder 
whether all this never-ending 
blackness can be good for me, - 
(Not to mention all this coffee.) 
The lack of sunlight is turning out 
to be unexpectedly dishearten- 
ing, and I’ve only been at it a 
couple of days. Now I can 
understand the depression, alco- 
holism, and high suicide rates in 
Scandinavian countries during 
the long dark winter. Four or five 
solid months of this and you'd 
probably end up looking like 
some bleary-eyed figure in an 
Edvard Munch painting (wasn’t 
he from Norway?), or maybe 
you'd turn out all pink and blind 
like a cave fish. Ick, 

It really is peculiar how univer- 
sally diurnal humans are. It's like 
a gtand conspiracy in which 
everyone unfailingly participates, 
an entire species proceeding in 
lock step through its pre-or- 
dained cycles, Can it be that the 
whole population of Little Rock is 
asleep? Can it be that there is no 
one minding these places, watch- 
ing out over the long hours of the 
night? Fort Smith, Sallisaw, 
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It’s culture. It’s dying. 


For centuries. it has steered man to safety. And now because 
of neglect. vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered, 

We are The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 
working to preserve our lighthouse heritage. 
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Checotah: they all seem ghost 
cities, unguarded, abandoned. | 
slip through unnoticed. I am 
skimming across all the grand 
width of the interstate, cutting 
wide arcs through all four lanes 
like a speed skater. I have the 
whole road to myself, perhaps 
the whole world. The bank sign 
mechanically blinks time and 
temperature .into the empty 
night. 

of'm or the border of the Great 
Plains already. By the time I roll 
onto the prairies of western 
Oklahoma it’s five in the morn- 
ing, which is just around sup- 
pertime for me. It’s bitter cold, 
and the grooved fields all around 
are frozen rigid and furrowed in 
frost. I roll down the window, 
enduring the biast of arctic wind. 
I can hear trains howling as if 
something's been lost, and from 
far off a diesel scream of a truck 
braking its way down the next 
hill. The moonlight is so intense 
that I turn off the headlights and 
navigate only by the ghostly 
white lines running down the 
road. The prairie is illuminated 
all around in a milky blue-white 
glow; I feel like an insignificant 
speck creeping across this vast 
plain, one tiny thing in a big dark 
roofless place. 

Suddenly, the glittering lights 
of Quentin, Oklahoma, are 
stretched out before me like 
diamonds on black velvet. The 
whole valley is dimpled with 
winking points of radiance as far 
as the eye can see. Gradually, the 
sky behind me glows eggshell 
white as the sun shoots its first 
tendrils of light over the horizon. 
Time to crawl into a hotel and 
sleep for the day. Maybe they'll 
have a closet where I can hang 
upside down like a bat. 

* * * 

For the first time, in a hotel 
outside Amarillo, | sleep deeply 
for an entire day. I think I’m 
getting the hang of this. Now I’m 
up and running west out of 
Texas, on the road to New 
Mexico. Last night I had the best 
kind of dreams: flying dreams, 
like a sign of acceptance from the 
night, a confirmation of night 
wings. It's desolate here, and 
utterly flat, like a scraped and 
furrowed bald spot on the surface 
of the earth. The frigid air is so 
clear you can actually see the 
colors of the stars, shining faintly 
red and blue through the tattered 
curtain of night clouds. Traffic 


waxes and wanes as urban zones 
come and go; passing through 
Tucumcari I become aware of the 
gentle skirmishing of cars around 
me where moments before | 
seemed to be alone on the earth. | 
pass them all. No time to stop 
and chat, dudes, the 3:02 Inter- 
state Rocket is coming through. 

Heading into Albuquerque, | 
bullet across the Rio Grande. 
There has been freezing fog here 
and everything is dusted with a 
crystalline white coat of frost. 
The crisp desert mountains are 
speckled white with sagebrush 
like luminous sugar-frosted cauli- 
flowers glowing in the dark. Even 
the weird and spindly desert 
ocotillo. trees, whose branches 
look like drifting smoketrails 
turned to wood, are sheathed in a 
coat of ice. The landscape is 
somehow reversed, as though | 
am driving through a_photo- 
graphic negative with silver plants 
and a black sky. It’s a mistake to 
think you can't see anything of 
the country driving by night, 
especially with the moon like this, 
pearly and huge; I can read my 
maps clearly by moonlight alone. 
| am not trespassing here. I can see 
in the night. I belong. 

Kingman, Arizona. A_ lean 
coyote lopes over the road and 
prances fluidly up the hillside 
without looking back or breaking 
stride. This is his darkness: he 
travels by night. Then I en- 
counter another ominous. crea- 
ture: a huge double tractor-trailer 
comes out of nowhere, burning 
down the road at 80 mph and 
shoveling aside-my little car in its 
blasting shock wave. As it bursts 
into the lane in front of me I can 
see black steel cylinders stacked 
in the back, and the sign in my 
headlights: DANGER RADIOAC- 
TIVE MATERIALS TYPE A. 

Remember how Mom always 
told you not to be afraid of the 
dark, there’s nothing there at 
night that isn’t there in the day? 
Well, she was wrong. Things are 
happening all the time that we 
never see; night creatures move 
through their world, predators 
cross and recross the hills, and 
radioactive waste is shuttled 
secretly by night down the inter- 
state. My car is drawn in by the 
suction of low pressure behind 
the black truck, slipstreaming 
with almost no resistance or 
effort, and I feel as if I'm surfing 
the apocalypse, all through the 
night into California. 0 
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material, look no further. 
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whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
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SECTION TWO, AUGUST 11, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Restaurants 
Centre Street Café 


Go with the flourish 


597 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Open Monday and 
Wednesday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 5 to 10 p.m.; 
Tuesday from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 
5 to 10 p.m.; and Sunday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 5 to 9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from sidewalk level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


hen last we visited the 
W Centre Street Café, it 
was called the Black- 


bird Café, and served rather good 
health-food deli fare to a crowd 
that was rapidly defining Jamaica 
Plain as the new Cambridge — 
or, more precisely, as the new 
Somerville. Now under new 
management (I skipped a transi- 
tional phase under the name 
Pondside Café), the café retains 
the old Blackbird menu at lunch, 
but has added Sunday brunch 
and daily dinner menus in a 
fancified style you might call 
“health gourmet.” That's a lot of 
menu for nine motley tables (and 
some takeout), but it seems to be 
working. 

My first concern was for lunch, 
an important resource in this 
work-at-home, freelance com- 
munity. | was especially curious 
about the custodianship of the 
erstwhile eponymous “blackbird 
sandwich” ($3.45 small), a com- 
bination of curried hummus, 
tabouli, and Greek salad in pita 


T Rh 


bread. The new owners. have~- 
made this mishmash more order- 


ly, assembling the salad to order 
from chopped tomatoes, a better 
grade of lettuce, and the feta 
cheese. But this has only im- 
proved the flavors, especially 
when you add the garlic-tofu 
dressing. (My old favorite was 
lemon-dill.) 

At dinner we are looking at 
serious pretenses and modest 
prices. One special appetizer was 
nothing but radishes, virgin olive 
oil, and kosher salt ($1.95), served 
in a black, octagonal bowl for 
elegance. Our serving was quite 
generous — unless you really like 
radishes, bring a friend or two. 
The combination has a logic to it, 
but I confess to being spoiled by 
the French trick of eating smaller 
radishes with butter. 

“Jumping shrimp” ($5.95), an- 
other blackboard special, was 
presented as nicely as any shrimp 
appetizer in town, The. four 
shrimp had each jumped into 
half of a wheat tortilla, surround- 


e 


ing a bowl with both red and 
green salsa, and a dab of sour 
cream — all this on another black 
plate. A bit of coriander in either 
salsa, and the. clash of sensibili- 
ties would have been as_per- 
fect. as the presentation of the 


. shrimp. 


A roasted salad ($4.95) had 
little taste of the fire. Call it a stir- 
fried salad, and it can be con- 
sidered excellent. It also wins this 
reviewer's coveted award for the 
First Real Tomato of 1989. 
Squash, eggplant, and onions 
shone well too for late July. 

Sesame scallops ($10.95) was a 
dish more generous than artful, 
but with so many fine sea scal- 
lops one can hardly go wrong. 
The intended effect was likely 
Japanese, with the scallops pre- 
sented on a layer of fresh spinach 
atop a bed of baked rice. A 
Japanese chef, ‘however, would 
toast the sesame seeds on top, 
and reinforce that message with a 
dash of toasted sesame oil. A 
dash of soy sauce also adds zest; 
we asked for the bottle from the 
kitchen. (Table condiments vary 
from table to table; we had “West 
Indian Hot Flambeau Sauce” on 
ours. Hoooo dogies, that’s hot!) 
The spinach layer was delicious, 
but the rice suffered from an 
admixture of undercooked grains, 
as though someone looked at the 
cooked pot; thought “This isn’t 
going to be enough,” and stirred 
in some more uncooked rice. 

Bangkok chicken ($9.95) was a 
more successful stab at Asian 
food. Although described as. a 
very mild curry, it must have 
been based on a real Thai green- 
curry mix, with added strips of 
sweet red and hot green peppers, 
onion, and red cabbage. The 
whole was bathed .in coconut 


P h ooe##n 


milk (if you don’t mention the 
tropical oils and their delicious 
saturated fats, I won't). Despite 
more of the sometimes-chewy 
rice here, I'd rate this one a 
winner, and recommend: that 
serious vegetarians consider the 
Thai tofu ($7.95). 

The café is pioneering two new 


drinks, gingerade and cranber- — 


ryade (80 cents, $1.20). The gin- 
gerade is made from fresh ginger, 
with some of the burn of Jamai- 
can ginger beer but also with the 
refreshing watery sweetness of 
lemonade. The cranberry cooler 
is quite lemonade-like, but: the 
tartness' is that of cranberries 
rather than lemons. Both versions 
quench thirst well. - 

Desserts are good. A chocolate 
mousse cake had a filling like a 
chocolate candy truffle and a 
brownie-crumb-coconut crust. A 
mixed-fruit pie was covered with 
granola crunch, but underneath 
was a sweet mixtute dominated 
by apricot and banana, and an 
excellent pastry crust. The stan- 
dard brownie. is topped with 
walnuts and chocolate chips. At 


three-quarters of an inch high, it 


is a challenge to the saying that 
one can never be too thin or too 
rich, 

The Saturday and Sunday 
brunch is popular and generous, 
We began with a fresh fruit salad 
($2.50) full of watermelon, hon- 
eydew, and good .(not great) 
strawberries. A pasta salad 
($2.95) was made from bows, 
celery, tiny shrimp, dill, and — 
praise be — plenty of garlic. How 
I have waited for health-food 
cooks to realize that garlic is a 
vegetable of legendary folk- 
medicine powers! 

Brunch is mostly blackboard 
specials, but I hope they institu- 


tionalize the “paradise pancakes” 
($4.50), which incorporate bits: of 
lychee fruit-rambutans, and jack- 
fruit. All these tropical goodies 
are canned, I suspect, but the 
jackfruit in particular make for 
fine nuggets of flavor as pancake 
filler. Melon and. strawberries 
provide a contrasting garnish. 

1 also vote, for the smoked- 
salmon omelette ($6.95), which 
incorporates some fancy lox in a 
well-rolled omelette drippy with 
an-herbal cheese mix like bour- 


‘sin. The garnishes are a plain 


biscuit, slices of fruit, and superb, 
oniony homefries. 

Banana-nut-bread French toast 
($4.95) sounds better than it is, 
though the eggy, sweet, and 
bland toasts are nice enough, and 
plenty filling, even without mel- 
on and strawberries as a garnish. 
Turkey verde burrito ($6.50) is for 
health-food cowboys. In addition 
to the wheat tortilla filled with 
turkey and somewhat herbal 
green sauce, you get some good 
guacamole (topped with alfalfa 
sprouts, natch) and quite a bit of 
vegetarian chili, which is hotly 
spiced and full of cumin but of 
course lacks the greasy richness 
of chili con carne. 

Service has improved under 
the new owners but is still slower 
than it needs to be in such a small 
room. The redecoration motif 
concentrates on pink, blue, and 
purple. One. begins to feel very 
Pee-wee Herman in a place 
where a note asks for donations 
toward a new air conditioner, 
where a free-magazine rack is 
topped with a copy of the PETA 
animal-rights magazine, where a 
solitary woman is reading a book 
titled The Drama of the Gifted 
Child, and where the biggest man 
in the place orders Thai tofu. O 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 
“ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily from noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy southwest 

menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious despite affording 
the opportunity for various smutty jokes. 
Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, and 
salads decently priced; dodge conch fritters, 
desserts. Basically a good fern-bar menu, with 
an overlay of Southwest nouvelle to promote 
conversation. (6/89) 
Dali, 415 Washington St. Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. So far it’s the tapas (bar snacks) that 
capture the tone and savor of the original; the 
entrees are merely generous. The obvious and 
approved solution is make a meal of tapas, the 
original “grazing” food — from slices of 
potato omelette to meatballs in sauce to 
garlicky potato salad and exquisite tripe with 
chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you can 
afford to experiment with food-sherry com- 
binations. Though it can be somewhat noisy 
here — not inappropriate for a tapas bar — 
additional rooms cater to a quieter crowd. 
(5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, | Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of 
toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 





tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan's most popular fast food. (7/14) 
Gruber’s Bayside Restaurant and De- 
li, 229 Commercial St. rear, Provincetown 
West End, (508) 487-0765. Thurs.-Mon. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Up one step 
from street level. $8-13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 

pretenses in the evening of being an unforget- 
table bargain bistro, based on two or three 
special dinners. The prices are right, and chef 
Howard Gruber has the talent to bone out a 
trout and put it back together, but overall a 
kind of Harvard Square amateurishness 
prevails. But hey, summer restaurants are like 
minor-league baseball, worthy of a scouting 
and with a charm of their own. And the 
turkey dinner, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/16) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$6-11 (ac). 

The first serious Cantonese restaurant to 

open in Chinatown in several years, and let's 
hope it starts a wave. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning to the last 
steamed fish of the evening. Dinner menu 
leans toward poultry and pork, but there's 
also an outstanding salt-and-pepper squid 
and seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau's chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All credit cards 
(including Discover). Six steps up from 
sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7-13). - _ 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine suburban 
road house full of no-kidding continental 
dishes and a few colonial revivals. A tourist 
attraction so conservative an Italian room was 
introduced only a few years ago. Our 
reviewer found nothing special about the 
steaks or famous salad dressing, but praised 
the clam chowder, seafood luncheon specials, 
cheap desserts, and stolid middle-class 
values. Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/30) 


Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.- 2:30 
pm. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads and desserts 

at moderate prices; well-selected but high- 
priced wines. A basically familiar and de- 
licious menu with exotic Italian names. The 
whole thing inside walls of mirrors. No, it's 
not Palm Beach, or even. Turin — what you 
see is how an upscale trattoria looks where 
Pastavino began: France. | tell you, those 
French know how to pick Italian restaurants. 
(4/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Vietnamese restaurants are taking over the 

Combat Zone with delicious, inexpensive 
soup. Pho Hien Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you can 
drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner without 
touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, the 
North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfying as 
the Jewish chicken soup, and action-packed 
with dippable beef slices and stir-in salad. 
(5/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East Boston, 
567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned small! Italian restaurant, the 

kind you can’t much find in town anymore, 
but open and thriving in East Boston. Cheap 
and tasty. Corners have been cut, but not on 
the long-simmered red sauce and the home- 
made pasta dishes. Go early and often to the 
gtated-cheese shaker. Informal decor but 
dress up for a middle-class night out on 
Friday and Saturday. (4/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang 
duck. Try fried rice with taro root as a 
variation on your usual pad thai. Several 
novel dishes here are bland but generously 
portioned, the latest and most attractive 
Asian-American compromises. Notably gen- 
erous with shrimp and cautious with grease, 
two excellent signs. (5/26) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brookline, 
731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 


Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese. apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Some clinkers on the 
overlong menu. Seven brands of sake and the 
new “drv” beer. With only nine tables, service 
and atmosphere are basic but warm-hearted. 
Put a couple of these in every neighborhood, 
and this listing wouldn’t be necessary. (4/89) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up one small step from 
sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and both 
as delectable as you can find. Small, not 
fancy, and lacking familiar appetizers — 
Taiwan Cuisine is still one of the best 
restaurants in town for clams in black-bean 
sauce, steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and 
stir-fries, including a peppery Szechuan 
orange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 


Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq:, Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place. A’ standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 
might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
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hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
nassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 


Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, arid plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as over the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

’s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. Fri, 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun; 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch), MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar ard grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 

55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 p.m. to midnight; 
Sun. 4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis ‘rack. 
Strong appetizers. and desserts make it 
grazeable, tga. (5/88) 

3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30. a.m.-12:30 p.m; Sun. 
10:30 a,m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12, 

If you like T.G.1. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs..A Zen master of the steam 
drawer. (8/88) 
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House of Peking, 1105 Mass Aye, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 

taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun, noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, ‘some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m,; Fri, and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m,; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5°7. 

Small, | out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


INDIAN 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
“ Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 
Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 
Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Comm Ave, 
Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m.; Sun. buffet brunch noon-3 p.m., 
dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-9. 
A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800, ext: 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. 

©Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the: pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu, 123 Stuart St. Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes, and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino, Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled tomato saiad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
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Café Fiorella 


GOOD EATS, CHEAP 











a joint that sells pizza for 85 cents a slice. For that matter, it’s 

not often you find gastronomical style and innovation. Or 
pizza for 85 cents a slice. All of which is to say, Café Fiorella of 
Belmont is a rare flower indeed. 

It’s a small place, white-tiled, recently renovated, located amid 
a strip of storefronts on Belmont Street between Watertown and 
Cambridge. There are 10 tables, most of them big enough for 
only two diners. The heart of the place is an Italian-designed red- 
brick oven fired by seasoned, two-year-old oak. Pizzas and 
calzones, the mainstays of the business, bake on a concrete slab 
that reaches 700 degrees over open flames. There's no better way 
to cook dough, according to owner Marcel Karian, 49, who was a 
baker specializing in Syrian bread and Jahmejune (Armenian 
pizza) before opening Fiorella two and a half years ago. 

And who’s to doubt him? The crusts of Karian’s creations are 
thin and crisp, more delicate than anything you'll find in a chain 
place or your neighborhood house of pizza. The toppings and 
fillings are a cut above too. The Pizza Fiorella, for example, 
features lumps of imported prosciutto; the White, loads of fresh 
garlic, sliced tomatoes, mozzarella, and oregano. There are 15 
varieties of calzone, including chicken pesto, tum 
zucchini (the main ingredient of which is grown in Karian’s own 
garden). If you tend more toward pasta, you're in luck — Karian 
makes his own, from an eggless batter. And let's not forget price. 
The cheapest pizza, a small cheese, costs only $1.95. The most 
expensive — a large marinated-artichoke-heart pie — is $8.75. 
Calzones are $4.95. Sandwiches and subs range from $1.85 to 
$3.75. Pasta dishes run from $3.50 to $5.75. 

There are also desserts. Karian makes them himself — cherry- 
topped cheesecake, chocolate mousse, carrot cake, eclairs, and a 
French sable (a light, wheel-shaped cookie filled with raspberry 
or apricot and dusted with confectioner’s sugar) that looks as 
good as it tastes. His wife, Ani, makes a terrific baklava. 

Café Fiorella is located at 263 Belmont Street, in Belmont. It is 
open Monday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. The . 
phone number is 489-1361; the place caters. 
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crowd: inexperienced, well-meaning, 
dressed fogyish, will-get-better, not-rip- 
ping-anybody-off-ever.-now. (3/89) 
Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 

Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

_ Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 

On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fré. 11:30. a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There's respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished..Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 





cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50+15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge,* 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 











with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 

"8, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 

pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak houSe. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged se steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Bluestone Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Bathrooms one flight of stairs 
below street level. $4-12. 

A very good gourmet pizza parlor that 
needs more rehearsal with its over- 
sophisticated menu. The food resembles 
the almost-all-under-30, Saturday-night 











OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Manmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 





Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do | go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp, and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and powerhouse chocolate cake. 
(3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homy, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
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SUNRISE SPIRIT RETREAT 
Weekend interface-spiritual retreat for 
and by people in 12-step recovery 


Prayer, meditation, visualization, sharing and quiet time 
Theme: 





Gentle River. Go 


August 25-27 on — Bay Duxbury, MA 
Limit 12 People 
For information call Rev. Marlene Laughlin 
(617) 969-8071 











Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 

| Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 


© pregnancy and post-partum issues 
© couple relati ips 
© family issues 


e pregency decision-making 
© single parenting 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 647-357-5588 
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530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 































“After six beers, I can't do my homewor 





“My dad drinks a lot, and it scares me.I can’t even do my homework. I just want 
to run away. But there’s no place to go. 

“At school my counselor told me United Way could help. And they did. Now I 
know more about dad's problem, and they’re helping me deal with it. I think they can even 
help him? 

We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 
So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 
help them all. 
The United Way. Thanks to you, it works SUNITEDWAY 
for all of us. 
Space contributed as a public service. 











Line 


Continued from page 5 


around the world would be.com- 
plete without mentioning the 
Soviet Union. Pravda has noted 
that Soviet citizens as a group 
wait in line approximately 37 
billion hours each year, - But 
Larson argues ‘that Americans, 
who he estimates wait in queues 
for an average of 30 minutes each 
day (including waiting at red 
lights, standing at bus stops, 
being put on hold, etc.), don’t 
have it much better. Assuming a 
US population of roughly 240 
million citizens, our national 
queue time adds up to almost 44 
billion hours per year. If you 
accept Larson’s estimate (which 
he admits is sheerly speculative), 
that means you spend about one 
week out of the year in line. 
And for Dick Larson, that’s too 
much. “Here on Earth you are 
given energy and a certain 
number of days of life, and 
basically queues are life-steal- 
ers,” he says, with just a hint of 


fight in his voice. 


Soon after, he politely excuses 
himself, explaining that he’s ex- 
pecting other visitors — officials 
from the US Post Office have 
flown in from Washington, DC, 
to pick his brain about queues. 
Having just finished a few sets of 
tennis, he wants to change out of 
his gym togs and into slacks and 
a shirt. And Larson is ce tainly 
not the type who ~— his guests 

0 


waiting. 














URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 

boats, campers. 


Any shape or size 
cut while you wait 
NO CHARGE 


Stitching service available 


Ee ra Ss" 





Bench 24"x76"_ $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 





Cot 30°76" $17.43 $34.67 $52.31, 














Twin _39°x76" $21.93 87 81 
3/4__ 48°x76" 00 .00 $81.00 








Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 








PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 

















Neighborhood Network News will 
be covering City Council and School 
Committee issues and candidates 
leading to a city-wide vote in the 
Boston Preliminaries of Tuesday, 
September 26. 


Candidates will also have an 
opportunity to appear on public 
affairs programs so that the 
estimated 90,000 cable viewers in 
Boston can be informed voters. 


Neighborhood Network News will 
continue in-depth coverage through 
the November 7 election, focusing on 
the neighborhood issues which make 
this coverage different than any other 
on TV. 


SS 





and solutions. 








BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


att i ee 


Coverage and staff assignments on 
the News are under the direction of 
Charles Rasmussen, News Director 
and Chris Lovett, Anchor. 


Again, access producers will be 
creating TV profiles about their 
candidates. Public affairs producers 
also will offer candidates 
opportunities to explore city problems 


Watch Neighborhood Network 
News—All About Boston, 5:30, 9:00 
and 11:00 p.m., Monday thru Friday 
with Anchor Chris Lovett. 









The rich are 
different — 
they don’t 
have to wait 
in line 


few years ago, Es- 
A quire magazine ex- 
plained to its readers 


the proper way to grease a 
palm, that is, how to buy your 
way past the waiting line in a 
restaurant or nightclub. (For 
the record, one should fold.a’ 
high-denomination bill into 
thirds, cover it with a business 
card, and proffer the bribe to 
the scruple-less host.) Since 
then, time-(in  line)-saving 
ideas’ have proliferated, all 
proving that no one ever got 
rich underestimating the 
schedules of the public. 

For the busy executive who 
can’t find the time to buy new 
suits or birthday gifts, per- 
sonal shopping services can 
get them off the hook. Ellen 
Macklin, a/k/a the Pro- 
fessional Shopper, is the 
proprietor of one such service. 
Her Bedford-based business 
actually draws its clientele 
from all walks of life; but her 
customers have one thing in 
common: they can afford 
Macklin’s_ $25-per-hour price 
tag. 

For those whose wallets are 
as thick as their stomachs, 
there is no need to slave for 
long hours in crowded, sweaty 
gyms or weight rooms. Muscle 
tone can be achieved quickly 
the sterile, slightly mad-doc- 
torish way via an electrical 
muscle-stimulation system. 
EMS users are strapped by an 
attendant to masseuse-type 
tables a la Boris Karloff, their 
limbs wrapped in pads that 
electrically contract the mus- 
cle tissue. Sessions, which 
typically take place three 
times a week, last about 20 
minutes and should be per- 
formed in conjunction with an 
aerobic activity, such as riding 
a stationary bicycle. Prices for 
EMS programs vary, but a six- 
week plan usually costs sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 
Vacationers who just can’t 
part with the Mercedes while 
they’re away.— but who want 
nothing to do with interstate- 
highway traffic — don’t have 
to. A drive-away service will 
motor your car across country, 
for example, for about $300, 
one way. Transport by truck is 
considerably higher. 

Well-to-do sports fans don’t 
have to camp out in front of 
Boston Garden to get Celtics 
tickets. They can simply call 
up a ticket agency and find out 
what seats are available. Then 
they pay a “service fee,” often 
as high as 100 percent of the 
original ticket price. The same 
holds true for ‘high-rolling 
concert-goers. 

If you live in New York, you 
can hire someone to stand in 
line for you, Red Tape Cutters 
(RTC), a Manhattan-based 
agency, employs seven people 
whose job is to relieve clients 
of the misery -of queuing, 
typically at bureaucratic 
nightmares such as the Regis- 
try of Motor Vehicles. 
Founded by Karen Zicchinolfi, 
RTC charges $18 for the first 
hour of line-standing and $12 
for each additional hour 
(prices are higher on the 
weekend). But after eight 
years in business, Zicchinolfi 
knows that some lines are 
worse than others: a trip to the 
passport office is $45, non- 
negotiable. 
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The Puzzle... 


#667 Final round 


Today's Final Jeopardy category is ‘Game Shows.” You know 
how this works. Fill in your answer below. 











Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #667 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, August 21. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, sO when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #665 


Most entrants correctly identified the stripped and trashed 
Chevies along Bruckner Boulevard, which says something about 
our readers, people who solve puzzles when they're not out hot- 
wiring Cars. 

The Chevies were: 2) Cavalier, 7) Camaro, 6) Corvette, 4) 
Celebrity, 3) Caprice, 1) Corsica, and 5) Beretta. 

We're sending T-shirts to the celebrities below. 

1) Al and Ellen Quint, Lynn 
2) David R. Skerry, Avon r 
3) E.A. Stein, Cambridge ‘ I N 
4) Ben Blum, Maynard 
5) Gabriel Bereny, Arlington 
6) D.H. Cronin, Sherborn 
7) Foster Cooperstein, Newton Center 
8) Tommy Trussell, Cambridge 
9) Amy Whyte, Medfield 
10) James L. Ritchie, Newton Highlands 
Please allow four to six weeks for delivery. 














































LARGEST 





THIS SUM 

is: THE 
DOLLAR 
yoG\) SOR CB's b 


A. CONTESTANT. CAN: WIN 


A STANDARD GAME 
OF 
JEQPARDY! 























7 DAYS A WEEK 














COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
* High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
Bonomi nn PRINTING © Canon cote leer copies t eee CHECK- IN TO A 
* Zoom lens en reduces 11 in. « 17 in. nlarged a 
© GBC and Velo binding Bf erate nagar re — re © Bond, vellum or colored paper output ae CAREER 
© 7 days a week, while you wait. « Typesetting 0 8'e« 11 * While you wait service / You want a new career 
© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and ° i ineeri i 
seria 06 Steins tina ncaa repaercet wan eeseyroweaued || You me rsing with peop 
* Send and receive worldwide * Folding, collating, cutting, binding * From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes. 
* Instant offset pnnting 3-D objects Jv pea hea 2 american 
chaemieauttiens 66 3 irlines raining 
CALL THE COPS” | | /e:rwtscsece" 
assistance 
BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN /FINANCIAL OS TRICT 


815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 
Sina 8, 8 Wonay-Fiay 7:90-1 


260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30- 10, Sat 9-5. 






85 Frankiin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30- 13 Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
601 cies 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5 
(Copley Sq. at ) 230 Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Saturday 8:30-5. One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
1296 Beacon Street 731-6775 per ton © hc Phang mosey y 9-5. 330-8880 

Corner) Monday-Friday 8-6 
Sin 2-8 ory ~Friday 7:30-"!_ CHESTNUT HILL 
“ Sux Machen = 731-1909 

See ad in the (opposite } 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 


Saturday 9-5. 









FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


COPY COP 


CALL US! 
(617) 547-7750 











Day, Evening & Saturday 
Courses Start Soon! 


OPEN HOUSES > 








TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
CENTER 

104 Mt. Aubum St., Cambridge, MA 


Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 
Accredited Member NATTS 
Licensed in MA & NH 
Affiliated with 
Crimson & Heritage Travel 


New England's Largest Travel Agency 
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The Nation's Largest Referral Network 
24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 
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Prof “; sks 

or 

oce considered. 
617-341-0254 


rey 
tape 


ning 
rian house. pis 
back you up if you ancbyour new roommate do not get along 





Do all roommate referral 


hse. 


BROOKLINE Coolidge Corner « 1469 Beacon Street « Brookline. MA 02146 
CAMBRIDGE Harvard Square « 52 J.F.K. St. e Cambridge, MA 02138 


NEW YORK Micitown « 162 West 5éth St. ¢ New York, NY 10019 
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share 
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| : Attractive, . 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK |B A 
tionate, WM, 5'10''+ 


: LAW STUDENT 


Attentive, handsome, 28, 5'7"’, upperciass law student 
who works weeknights, enjoys polo, sailing, constitutional 
walks, and weekend outings seeks intelligent, beautiful, 
thoughtful yet vivacious single or divorced white female 





: 
‘il 
3383 




















LYMAN ESTATE 


Att'n.- keyboard player. 
Woman in snazzy 
would 


black/perriwinkie suit 

like. to meet you. If 
interested, call 6976 
Dark haired, Dynamic, 29, 
S(J)F, seeks slim successful, 
bright GWM 


who is ex- 
pressive and aftec- 
tionate. | 


music ( 
, jazz), films, 


poy tennis. 
friends. 0) 8874 21 ood 
SS 
Take a shot in the 
8889 (exp 8/16) 





: 
; 


: 


+s. 
; Call 





DJF, extremely 
classy, petite, sensuous. 
handsome male 

38-50, 5'6"' to 5'9"’. 
Passions: music, e 
and dancing. S 3436 (exp 


< 


ell 





DWF, 41, Mother, Loves 


horses, Good conversation. | 














whose eyes and smile show security and love of life. eas 20's wants to Feeney all the 

Please write PO Box 239, Marblehead, MA 01945 8 3416 | fessional SJM26-38 endian "ne" things in We. interests 

(exp 9/6) in love @® 8821 (exp 8/18) Sntiques, " poli ad 

MT, beautiful woman, 27, wine, etc. wealthy 

bi/b!l, smoker, non- male counterpart. are 

creer ey r sks tall - og a be over 

SWM term . generous 

To respond to a Personal Ad ss-as cas Sem aoa 

mid-' 

with a @ dial for bewos, operas. hiking, more Box Whimans MA 
1-900-456-2255 fon F adrift but not yet 

presen ymnemren: posts under a r 

from a touch-tone phone ive and ped any Simary icing riersbng 


(99¢ a minute) 





be lookii 


tionship. 


for serious reia- 
8846 (exp 8/16) 


(exp 





Communicator, attractive, 























- e e ic, 4 36. 
Before you call, please check expiration 3720," war sary, 
date hown at th f Into arts, walki and 
, 7 end each ad. somewhat established, 
witty , 
An exceptionally bright, Artist. SWF, 28, creative, wae @ © 8728 (exp 
WOMEN energetic, i . at- — self-aware and attractive, f 
SEEKING ractve, warm. DWF seeks Sore ain. afecsona. sd 
tall, a . very av ; 

MER nice, ymic man, 46~ 28-35 with good sense of Compiesely_woneers! 
ne Te se outdoors humor to share intimacyand = ahs ign't enenped 
. Slim, attractive, in- sic, " fun. @ 3407 4 

fun- ‘exp 8/16) just walking down the street 
a ig i oe seeks puzzled man 
loving, self-aware. Loves A ive DWF 3410 (Exe 8/30) 
good conversation, music, seeks M 27-40 for friendship 
books, films, art, outdoors. ITAL YINDEC R & lover. 8010. (exp 8/23) Cooper-Murphy wedding. 
Seeking SM, 28-38, with | Armchair traveler, 36, SWF Att'n keyboard player. 
smae qualities for re- searching for companion for Attractive, sincere, in- Woman in snazzy 
laitonship. first vistit to Europe/italy. telligent F seeks pro black/perriwinkle suit would 

Know language/culture but fessional, attractive SBM ike ta, meet woo. If 

42 yr old DWF looking for _|ittie about ins/outs of real- 24-30 for friend aro col? 
40ish Prince Charming, must _ time tavel () 1142 ship/relationship. @ ome mie) ° 


it 


$23 
gis 
a; 
328 
2} 
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o-= 

2 
—s 








compa- 
nionship of upper-level tra- 
ditional .O 
Fifties 


, woman 
loves literature, classical 
music, jazz, the natural 
world. i man ot 


warmth, intelle . tong term 


2200 exp /i®) 








Interesting conversa- 
tionalist, intelligent, attract- 


30 for ing. Box 851, 
Everett 02149 


f 
. S'S, 
fit and healthy Mog ih me long 
distance cyclist: body 
japer, lancer, en 
travel cine 


restaurants, seeks ex- 
tremely attractive, un- 


, artistic, very 
fit, athletic SWM, 25-55, suc- 


men. Friend- 
. @ e962 


A 


— 


1 


‘ 


i 
E 





, beautiful 
» athletic, 




















truth, romance with 
the-ground, head-in-the- 
stars S/DWM. Box 311, 
Cambridge, 02142. 


Multi-dimensional 





pro- 


personal growth. | 
and a Ok 


” ) 

and enjoy: biking, swimming, 
theatre. music, new ex- 
periences and conversation. 
0 5535 














SBF - 30ish seeks SM 25-35 
nonsmoker, non-heavy 


v 


drinker for friendship, 
anionship. Be warm, 





SF 45 seeks bright, creative, 

adventurous man 

personal and spiritual 
laughs, life, 


3 


a 


m 5 
attractive, fun-loving, 


. warm, , a 
nature lover and world 
traveler #® OB 3294 
sete down with. 043 
(exp 8/16) 








. 38, beautiful and 

without, very bright, 

, , whole- 

some s doctorate, 
@ bose 








WAP Ses, Leora, off-beat 


enthusiastic, loves the 





tt 
to Start. POBox 9105 Apt 
124, Norwell 02061 


SWF, 22 seeks SWM, 21-30, 
into new. wave punk. 
Mowhawks a plus @P 8858 


SWF, 22. seeks tall attract- 
ive, SWM, 23-30. who's 
honest, and has 
humor. @ 8024 (exp 8/23) 




















share for simple rela- 
tionship. # 0 3 





SWF, 30's, . witty, 
: 8, intelligent, witty 


entlieman, manners, 


pote ay Boag 
Boke ees 


30's, slender, 
. left politics, 











, 31, full-figured health 
care administrator 
interested in 


crafts. 


danci jeune. 
ies, dancing, traveling, 
ths and Nond 
sharing; - 12 step mem- 
ber) seeking intel t, 
rae Bg mugen 








en 
dissimilar man for artistic 
collaborations and laughs. 
® 8694 





Artistic and gentile, ex- 
pressive, poetic woman 40. 
Warm, strong, life-affirming, 
attractive, seeks man who is 


loving, kind, 
caring, loyal, intelligent, 
healthy, outgoing, rye 
ygoing, ‘us ai 
available! Write to: P.O. Box 
2238, Cambridge, MA 02238 





PERSONAL CALL” 
A WONDERFU 





BRINGS 
L NEW 


DIMENSION TO PLACING A 


PERSONAL AD. 





fT as 





EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 


ANSWERING MAC 






HINE. 





YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 


YOU'LL GET RESPONSES § 


IMMEDIATELY, A 






ND CAN 





SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 


PERSON'S 


VOICE 





AND 





LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 


DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND A 
BORING NIGHT 
MEETING SOMEO 
EASY AS FILLING 
COUPON ON 
PAGE. AND 








NOTHER 
ALONE? 
NE IS AS 
OUT THE 







THE FACING 
YOUR FIRST 





FIFTEEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 


CHARGE 
PERSONAL CALL 


FOR 







THE 
SERVICE 









RepsoanelGell” ... THE BEST 








1-900-456-CALL. (1-900-456-2255). 


your response.) 


Makiepre| Gxe]/| 
PLACING 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALI™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


RESPOND 
to a Phoenix personal ad 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL™ ad. Instead of having to sit down and write a letter, you can immediately respond to that ad by calling 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own private one minute 
response! Or, you can enter another box number. (If the advertiser's voice greeting is not yet on line, you can still leave 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX."” 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. Hf you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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loving attractive, pro- slim, attractive, intelligent, cts, Wovalied, hnoatedpabte, 34, seeks slender, leony. fa coum ovo Gass oO 5 tor friendship - 
fessional attract- ee a educated, introspective, per- pretty. young, SWF to seeks petite SWF movies, - w 
ive professional Wi Photo. ful, seeks SEEKING ceptive, 6°1", attractive omemaker, secreta t ‘ 
y 4 ‘ . p ry. relationship. etc. GF 5615 (exp 8/16) 
PO Box 682, Sudbury MA with similar qualities who WOMEN Seeking non-overweight WF companion, for lasting rela- SP 8895 (exp 8/16) 
shares my passion for Jazz, for . 9924 tonshie.. Phone, photo Bohemian, humorous, hand- 
SWF, 36, seeks Classical music, animals and FUN, TOGETHER (exp 8/16) please. #03425(exp 8/16) Attractive, SWM, 41, bionde some, sensual SM, 39, 
ship and possible serious re- - ston, Ma blue eyes, good school, AN considerate, honest, and af- arts, seeks unconventional 
02105. @® 3420 telligent, well-educated smart, ‘tender - fectionate, seeks slim SF adventurous woman. CD 1145 
lationship hiking, peg ven Neary semi new 25-33 forward with same qualities @ 8691 SWM. slend 
ies, quiet m'52, face’ seeks Arab, Asion cy basketball, Sox, movies, felationship. It's not easy 10 non GW, $6: Aewacive SWAN 47; Gionds coking’ “wen oars 
Box indian male. No drug users. ~ D00Ks, Rock, Jazz, cooking soaks similar hair, blue eyed music lover, heart and mind. sesks olen 
1169, Littleton MA #sei2 andmy cat. Funny,nice,con- (ng 1" & peee, bus a quest «dynamite friendship considerate, honest, and af- SWF with buoyant spirit to 
fier 1 P8- = B94? (Exp 8/23) a fectionate, seeks slim SF share music, the arts, danc- 
OWF, 59, smoker, attractive, ‘ofessional singer 50. a 33 old M, attractive (exp 8/23) = = jag a oat 
loves. dancing, travel, etc. Interested in M Attractive 21 yr old German =) 70 een ae artiod, i SWM35. Social pope Ba 
similar gentieman for 50+ for and , Student, 6'2" seeks mature = saaking F 21-30 for a friend oAhPUBLITY PERSON | — seeks witty woman = many sm OD Man 
friendship/relationship. flea-marketing. A must relationship with intelligent, or possible relationship to . 27, , blue (exp 8/16) 4 
Write with photo to: Box645, — nonsmoker, nonalcoholic, attractive woman between bowling, movies, dinners 28S. 170ibs. classical and = sponteneity, and _unem- 
Methuen, Ma 01844 no drugs. @% 8850 24-40. GP 8859 (exp 8/16) quiet evenings @ 8825 jazz pianist, sna, ee pay 4 . @ 687 . warm SJM, 23, 54", 
DWF. joyful, loving, indepen- Very intelligent SWF, petite, 21 yr Old ultra sensative (exp 8/16) Wren oe ao ie ee 
dent, fit. intelligent, attract- 28 ‘desires to meet commercial metal musician 37" Swaq handsome © mirror't'see someone who's, Author &law student, attract- outdoors, bil Rome 
ive, 6 cones Saney. vans en nner yee comes wane meer aeeeeneyy beach boy, 58" 135, seeks: done alot with his life, and ive. exhilarating, 38, seeks = gi cs eight witty F 
emotionally available, vitality. @ 8946 with aes soe female beach partner forthe with many dreams forthe fy an insightful x po pe ts syle 
’ 4 ; = Please send ; remainder summer, ture. are ‘ position ’ : 
into personal | SS See. ae for the North Shore beach progressive, in thoughts and 8/16) 5607 (exp 6/16) = 
1581 ore MAOSIES educated affectionate, 23. SWM.5'11", 155ibs, at- area. SP. 5618 (exp 8/23) appearance, I'd like to share 
STATUS POE Toon  Moughtul WM, for dancing, active. sensitive. Gonerous. 4th “row Elvis Costello (eae) in Simycesre ohare wr CARRIBEAN TRAVEL 
culture, talent, ellect, " ings at home, (12204 Se Swe iy your aim 16 rue. Aristo, lefiet, 35, guitarist, intimate relationship 0 2209 ee eer won 
what tall, creative, White Witch, smart & sexy = 55—"Sang tor SF ep AIG cxibacat oo hang Che pn Average looking single entertainment biz. 57 acre 
pretty dark-haired SW seeks WM who likes ’ aga WZBC tic tive type woman @@ Black Rate 49. Gf. 165ibs. home here in Mass, new 
seeks in S/DWM, 31-43. ing, exploring é eta me On: Oe gentle, romantic couch 8997 Carin . Sosks same in Ynpe to Vireperd'& fe — 
Write about yoursell. Box summer magic. 8855 4AD,The Brady Bunch, os eon ace DOUG or. Nonatity unimportant. ‘de often. Send photo, phone, 
Boston 02101 Mera inant lor talikcom tut polically toh end, mee wre. present. GP 6901 tude. wkh dis- 8012. (exp 8, emer. FO Sex. 358 
SWF, 24, nonconformist, dancing. 5’6” to 6’. 2225 everyone else on this page, (exp 8/16) nee WM oe ss Bachelor handsome, 8885 (exp 8/16) 
c , tomboyish, (non-- Young Oriental Female |'™ attractive, educated, Accomplished art- (exp 8/16) interesting, expatriate - 
Swen seeking “intoligont. 9 beaut. interesting and potty- istimuseum professional, academic, 43, cooks pone g — 
bearded?) a “ i i trained. Please baby please , tall, lean, passionate, car- sought nt, educated 21+ con- tractive sotpice 
{ . Old architecture. uly APBY. successful. baby baby, baby please ing. Seeks very sim, smart.  SWM, 35, 57", backrubs Versationalist, PO Box 2029, Engineer desires. briliant 
Write “to: Box 26192, Tilea nonet (exp 8/16) tender-hearted WF. Box 221 @ 6869 —reative, artistic, unusuai 
Providence, Ri 02908 oes hentai tome, 642, So. Dartmouth MA Natick, 01760 @P 6917 (exp 8/10) woman with real inner 
d natured, handsome . 25, SWM, handsome 02748. @P 8852 (exp 6/16 (exp 8/16) beauty for intense rela- 
8 bionde, creative pro- J ~~ Beautiful female Oo (exp 





SWF 20, student, y on a interested 
Brookline 02146 @ 3411 fessional, skeptic, un- Active, i M Al ; in 2 M 
music, Pinah ; wah con sores < WM, thietic, adventurous, Asian — in Ziggy a concert 8/30) 

























































































, Russian, ’ 49,5'9",145,roman- seeks fun, fit, female 256-35 6/23 ful, 
gt SW. 21-28, Waaiaren’ sense Of Rumor Seeks. tic. West Roxbury seeking for exciting and Moontaaet DI 43, 6 CNTRLN 
sincere, honest, sensitive. PHONE ql Miss Right, business explorations 8903 wai 44, A 5 
Write FO Box 1791 Norton. A PERSONALCALLAD, oman 21:31") Sa0s Darinetigattective and ro- (exp 6/16) BELIEVE IT! ves. 56" 15500, ike oat 
a. . eyes, 5'6”. . like eat- 
- PLEASE CHECK THE 8/23) Attractive, 27, SWM, pro- ‘ 
SWF. 26. 510, 190 Ws, ~ EXPIRATIONDATE So | Active, trim, mature, | pro- ; educated, 888y- ater 1amonewidandcrary good w 9 differen 
bright, attractive, non- 26, handsome, SWM, law- — fessional WM, honest, open, going, likes sharing good weal Wonded you Wolhows open to new 
drinker, non-smoker, BEFORE CALLING. aed athletic, seeks ae coring, souks intelligent, with someone special Conctines wd and now ond Gane for SWF, 3088, 
radical: and un- ae sett Sy seeks attractive, slim, Bright. — then crazy. How about justa good looking, average 
conventional anne =s eo TO RESPOND TO te <p 4/18) for 70 SWF. ae a bok nice guy who likes sharing personality 
scene, scene, 4 
Newt be gee APERSONAL AD as —~ Se Leung. smund wgatier OF COOGEE good times with someone fun-loving. children ok. Let. 
monte seks wntenectual WITH AO: MAIL J a a Ma 02173. @® 3413 - pcre Barat ~~ 32 ’ 
, 30-35. Box 708, YOUR REPLY TO: mf SWF me Ss 5ibs, 
MA. ive, articulate, cultured ; SWM 31 would love to ex- old SWM, 5'8", 150ibs 
cua BOX...., PHOENIX to have fun with @P 6911 owl’ perience your profound se call i Supplies CREATIVE 
SWF, 40, kind, quiet, pro- CLASSIFIEDS, 126 oreo ree liberated 080. My eneray trough playtul are limited! @P 6727 <r oe 
fessional, traditional, tall, af- BROOKLINE AVE. 5'10". 170. blonde , theatre, arts, ; lemale 
. » pro- CK LADY should be attractive, open 
Sunt 30-45 ior reasonente BOSTON, MA fessional, seeks attractive,  G@"CiMG. Outdoors. scuba: ‘Attractive, athietic, SWM. 31, Asian, “27 go- minded. sexy, looking 
@ 8866 02215 SWF for some summer fun ’ Boston area  Oouldlovetomeeta strong, ing, seeks healthy and sexy -term friendship & rela 
and romance @ 6963 and South Shore area. # 0 joys wrestling. @ 6823 Lt pea Pe $ tionship. #0 
occ ee Re ee ee, fea Sha Seay ene 
eS cn won lookalike, 18-28 eo {overboy, 59. Attractive, highly educated, CK Phone calls only. @ 8873 
siderate, interesting, fun. @ | AFTEREXPIRATION = Cuddiing @ 8912 (exp 8/16) heeds queen size lag, fet an Si jyM, 30. witty, athletic, pro- cy, PEACK WOMAN (exp 8/16) 

8891 DATE. WEHOLDBOXMAIL __. (exp 8/16) ale. bute, Cavalees tractive, normal, sincere, ac- RR 
Sis eetenal oi  - TORESPOND TO FORSWEEKSAFTER — Aflectionste, “guisy, witty sf88 SF for serious con- Seeking iendship, rele. SEXY BUT SILLY. athietc. 
’ versa . . + my , am 
high standards/values seeks A PERSONAL AD AFTER PRA TION ee eens et PO wine. companionship. tionship. @P ©) 5626 musical SWM fitness fiend 
pind ngs 9 grapes WITH A @: DIAL DATE. Box 1294 Boston MA 02205  3432'(exp 8/23) Black Woman wanted by (29). pursuing playful iron- 

cut wianani’ valnarette 1-900-456-C ALL Tien Dae Cees Maen wn aiken, Se SS. Some im one 
@ 0 5596 FROM A TOUCH- male seeks caring rela- ALSOMANseekslady,18+,  'oves music, rock, dancing, merous. handsome. @ ( - Desperately seeking Susan 
TONE PHONE tionship with affectionate { oF movies, x rs Py ons fun female, 9624 (exp 8/23) B. Roxy. 7/29. Gorgeous 
99 CENTS A MINUTE) female for movies, travel, _friend/relationship. Box 146, “27, model. Lost your number 
( hugs. @® 8994 (exp 8/23) 304 Newbury, Boston Call Peter from NYC. @ 
02115. @ 8016 3431 (exp 8/16) 











INSPIRE YOU? 
Very affectionate and 
sensitive SWM, 42, who en- 
joys dining out, movies, old- 

. harbor cruises, sports, 
travel, and just plain having a 

time seeks 
emaie, 25-40 who has 
similar interests. If you can 
appreciate, sincerity, 
honesty and rey |g , 


Lynys contact me. 

(exp 8/23) 

Do you enjoy modern dance, 
the Arts, exotic cuisines, left 
ee SWM 
® 1 8848 (exp 8/16) 
Eclectic, enigmatic, 
iconociatic. SWM, 28, at- 








oo eo a smart, open- 
. honest, ally 
taid-back but sometimes in. 
tense, into music, film, 
walks, bizarreness,skiing, 
sailing, staring, growing. 
Seeking a bright, 
Progressive, challenging, 


(exp 8/16) 


: EVER NOTICE? 
veyone here is perfect, if so 
why have we not met? SJM 
36 attractive, warm, caring, 
fun sks petite SJF 25+ for 
everlasting love or dinner 
and movie! @® 

(exp 8/16) 


F, 25-40, adventurous, 
responsible wanted by DBM, 
43, as travelling Companion 
to west coast. WP. 3311__ 


Sh 36°98" \ass. Diack 


hair, brown eyes, 
moustache, professionally 
employed, enioys dining out. 
movies, concerts, theatre. 
sports, cooking, travelling. | 
am intelligent, sensitive, 
funny. independant. caring, 
adventurous, romantic, look- 
ing to meet a SWF, 19-30, 
send photo/letter. @ © 8820 
(exp 8/16) 














USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR: 
‘FREE Personal Ad‘*with FREE Personal Call 


"Bae (I IOOOOOOOUOOO 
eee a 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 15 Words Are FREE) 


























1 2 YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service €2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting Service 
! immediately upon receiving my security code. 


1 
| Ragone! Gel] ™. 


i *PIRST 15 WORDS ooccccscccecsesesessscesssve 
I 

i OPTIONS: 
§ Additional words at $1.25 EA.............. 
| 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75...:.....0.00...-. 
| 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00................ 


fo te. Rea ne ay 
See ey |, | eae ean eC 


\ (Two week minimum)..................06.+. 


FREE! CATEGORY 
FREE! Please check appropriate box for category placement: 


eee eeenereeee 


If you wish, you can select from one of the following 1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


C) MAN SEEKING MAN (C) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
Cabiinagequttied $ EARLS SN CRIES PLSSTIEE i SE CORREO TEAL REO SI 


$ —————— | THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
aig tlm ———— | YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 





$ NAME 


PHONE 





TOTAL $ ______ | app ress 





! To order using MASTERCARD CIVISA CJAMEX, CITY STATE ZIP 


! please fill out this section: 

















: 
| ACCT # 0 Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play your 
i Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 
i SIGNATURE 
SIGNATURE 




















° 






THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE. . - 


as su 
win elSOR 


under that age. 


greeting message. 


without notice. 


Mvsaetrtretirvl 





Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 

assumes complete liability for the content of and all | 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against-The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 


OF 
/ 


ral 


8:30 am - 7 pm 





Thursday 


Wedinesday............+.00s00000008230 am -7 pm 
8:30 am - 5 pm 





Friday 


8:30 am - 5 pm 
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Gentle, isome 
30's, ‘Vett/liberal, 


similar 
1951, Pawtucket, 
a 8/16) 


seeks 








ae aon hearted, in- 
basis friendship @® 
(Exp 8/16) 





Hil 
; 





] 
; 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
t 
' 
t 
p 
t 
U 
} 
; 








i 
i 


ooBS sag 
: b 

nie 
Siig 


HE 
825 
e 
3 
a 
38 


: 





ad 
ats 


agEede 
! us 
rhe 





iter, MD, 
this L (lonely male) 
seek: 

SWF, east. European 
5 . Let's 
0 5641 





God, and crowd-obeying 
nincompoops. Write or 











ing tilt 2, harbor cruises, be- 

ing tickled at 4 movies. 

reading Calvin and Hobbes Mor. pce ps cl 

029 lop 8/10) Crunch ing re tanned, rested 

@ 8929 (exp 8/16) neds princens Sor saint 

Handsome ag nage 8998 

man seeking fema' lor lover seeks Sandie 
Shaw lgure for mutual 


Ah eg Hage gS 
Thames 43, Norfolk. 


3 





pen aren mature, in- 
attract- 


telligent SM 
pa Wir, "2e38" for tnendship sensitive 


poor ‘relationshi ota 
please. @® 3396 xp 8/16) 





passionate, fun- 
loving SWM, 38, seeks at- 
tractive, sexy SWF for week- 
end fun & games. #® 3414 
(exp 8/23) 


adoration and moral support 


freer em ees 
owm, SSUSIF An, ark 


hair, attractive, musician 
seeks ‘female musician, 
blues, rock & folk, who is 
warm, honest, not into head 
games, and who enjoys be- 
ing treated like a 
. No atheists please. 
(Exp 8/23) 








male seeks a ‘bright female 
(fortyish plus). A quality ro- 
mance can only ong Sag ie 
x 

pt a MA 0215! 
Handsome, SJM, 27, wants 
to meet , intelligent, 
attracative, F 20's for 
companionship @® 8007 
(exp 8 23) 


Handsome, SWM, 43, look- 
wwe for that, special youre 
. 18+, for summer fun. 
answered. @ © 5614 (exp 

8/16) 
ae 30ish WM 
511 Dey gate ba 


outdoor fun R 
etc. @O 3430 (Exp sie” 

















Mid-30's Si passionate, 
attractive,-funny, all the rest. 
Rather than describe, let's 
talk! POB 961, Cam unape 
MA 02238 @® 5638 (Exp 
8/23) 


Honest, 
tionate, a’ 
professional, into camping, 
iking, travelling, quiet 
times, times, seeks 
pr any caring WF for friend- 

maybe more. @ © 
a7 1 (exp 8/23) 


HOPEFUL! 
SWM 41, divorced, no chil- 
dren, 5°11", handsome, biue 
eyes, brown hair & beard, 
non-smoker, non-drinker, 
self-employed professional 
Into canoeing, hiking, biking, 
good conversation, and 
understanding self and uni- 
verse. Seeks affectionate, 
intelligent woman, 26-38, 
interested in a secure, per- 
manent relationship. and in 
noe children. | live in a 
town in 





sincere, affec- 
ittractive SWM, 26, 





judice in regards to econ- 

omic, racial, educational or 

yr Status. @ 0 8938 (Exp 
) 





Humorous, handsome, 
humble, SJM, 33, sup- 
portive, sends roses, loving, 
athletic compromiser seek- 
ing sensual, sincerly striking 
ob 24-35 @ 5616 (Exp 





aT fun-loving pro- 


fessional, very handsome 
SWM, 32, 64", 220 Ibs, 
fp interestsd, athletic, 


very attractive SF 

1895 boating, scuba div- 
and more. Letter & 
photo. @ © 8984 (exp 8/23) 


Intelligent, personabie, solid, 
attractive, SWM, 40, looks 
younger, desires intelligent, 
compassionate, active, 
shapely female for con- 
versation, music, athletics, 
laughs and romance. 
(Exp 8/16) 


LAW STUDENT 
Attentive, handsome, 28 
57", upperciass law student 
who works weeknights. en- 

joys polo, sailing, constitu- 
tional waiks, and weekend 
outings seeks intelligent 
beautiful, thoughtful yet 
vivacious single or civorced 
white femaie whose eyes 
and smile show security and 
love of life. Please write PO 
Box 239, Marblehead, MA 
01945 GP 3416 (exp 9/6) 


Lifelike SWM 32 with only 
minor impurities seeks 
slender playful darling with 
nice eyes and musi +) voice 
Photo appreciated. ~ 1124 


Long hair, liberal, wandering 
writer, 24, seeks d's 
open mind, caret << or 
backpacking adver: ‘ure 




















ireland. Leave early 

8881 (Exp 8/16 

Looking for a goo atch? 

Former college ; 4 

looking for fun te in 

Somervilie/Cambricge area. 

@ 0 8971 (exp 8/23) 

Michelle, | lost your phar > 

—- se Call or write 
Concord. VA 


Box 
01742 eS 8915 (Exp 8/16) 








female, any 
race. ‘= 0 5640 (exp 8/23) 


* Nice guy “, SWM 33 
jee on sensitive, per- 
sonal humorous, athletic. 








Nice honest tall 
ish, precy coreg Seek prety. 
2 88 8875 (Exp 8/16) 


NICE 


SITUATION 
SWM, 28, very attractive, 
well-educated, affluent. with 
a great sense of humor 
seeks an ee in- 


telligent, un- 
and nd slighty 





conventional, 
crazy WF, 18-29, who 
enjoy a lot of and 
adventure. Want to meet a 
woman who would never in a 
million years consider 
ans _— ad. This time, 
however, a ee 


as this is all 
sincere. @ $oe0 (exp t (Exp B18) 


SJM teoteeiby inriguit 
noses seeks woman 

om qnont looki 368 
am ing, 38, 6’, in- 
telligent, po rage ne artis- 
tic, easy-going, and a pro- 
fessional with a passion for 
music and other varied 
interests including biking, 
tennis, et international 
travel. @ (exp 8/23) 


oe er bs 


eb Biondi he hair, Fo ag 
likes outdoors, movies, din- 
ing out, picnics, walks on ro- 
mantic beaches in the Carri- 
bean, good sense of ng i 
fun to be with. Looki 
attractive female to 
above with, possivie 
com mittment. SP 3418 (Exp 
8/30) 














: South Shore, DWM 30ish,” 
SANDY 2 4 
Once Harvard Street ve nminded, slim, 
1051, White River, Vt. 05001 [OL "@apenship or? MF 80% 
SBM, 24, looking for a a _ 
for movies. fun and ro- sky. Yoga/meditation. In- 
— ee ing, unconventional, 
SBM, 26, ras PANT MP 8919 (Exp 8/16) 
Joe Jackson, Joan Student of human ironies, 
rmatrading, movies and Pragmatic . ’ 
bear sha tions behind what is said 


com ae a 
more, 8870 ip maybe 


























SBM (G1, 62" 180) alec: ps 4 
faithful, kind, pro- 02144 
ressional. Seeks 
ore gg geo noal- § SWM, 22, student s in- 
vote pro answered @ 
choice al elecive public OF 864 8/16) 
ces, serious minded 
Photo, Phone. @P 1) 3421  SWM 23 needs very attract- 
(Exp 8/16) ive, unconventional, 
bored/lionely, in- 
SBM, 6'2", 30, secure/neurotic F with 
/handsome, offers ing to say. @® 8006 
alluring curvacious 24-34, (exp 8; 
a ee SWM. 24, writ “to i 
i q music scene seeks , in- 
iStacton. a 9441 (exp 8/23) telligent, attractive SWF 
SBM, goodiooking, grad- in crime. @® 0 8851 
student, Se. on (Exp 8/16) 
cere, international flavor en- 
loys sports, films, 
Cpoeandad, ton attends, SWM 26,617, 176. 
unique female. Box 4574 ree pony —_ 
Hartford, Ct 06147 f . g SWF 





(exp 8/23) 





Non smoker/ / drug- 


lazy, distracted, non- 
materialistic and pro- 
sional. 


Goldblum a 
Tennis anyone? Box 0166 
SWM 29, Sincere, attractive, 
3 outdoors, 
music & movies. a 
bright sensitive woman for 
companionship. @@® 8964 
(exp 8/23) 
SWM, 30, 
blonde 

















30, Attractive, in 
advertising, likes 


versation, travel. Seeks SWE 
. (exp 8/23) 





hiking, « 
» CON- 
























































NOTICE TO PERSONAL 
CALL ADVERTISERS 








going, ‘even tempered. well travelled, active ou 260ibs, 6’, a val 

seeks intelligent if oy = ng oo seeks appearing 

(e ” tion, seeks woman with hip ei deze > 8 

~~ sense of humor who ap- hes - (exp 8/16) 

SPE preciates an off-center kind Are you clean & smber, 

SWM 34, attractive, honest,  °f guy. PO Box 1029 L' discreet leatherman, 

affectionate, (WBCN), nfigdd, MA 01940 @® 25-45? if so, let's meet, talk. 

thomeowne'--para) fo for), (Exp 8/23) ‘® 3440 (exp 23) 

Attractive gay prof woman 
romance. relationship. a i tS 1G THE ONE seeks prof gay man for mar- 
photo. (Exp rhe eaebdaminen . riage of convenience. Let's 
SWM, 34, bearded, initially big bd  Soneceal our political and social 
= 3 attractive R, 27-26, fr on and tax SavIIgS, 100. 
SF encan rprreous, compassionate SWM engl 8907 (exp 8/16) 
films, dancing, walkin ios oath Dhaene age ove ma OM a8. ne 
around. Must share more. @ 8834 (Exp 8/16) la ; sea- 
creativiy, humor, food. Seeks educated, 
pm autre 7 1 yTOREAD creat lively man for 

p 8/16) — ee seeks freindship, eyogT 

SWM, 35, romantic with an a in Ny ene, — 

- sense of humor, = woman, 27.96. for an Smt 

poorer s bynes worden honest, compassionate, Divorced GW father 34 ne 

: . f : ing. rofessionally employed 

to tic are baw ng: shee “Wed 40% for te 

share the re Aheg more. @®O lationship on Cape Cod @ 
or a heated oc 8/16) 8014 (Exp 8/16) 

Divor Gw 34, 

SWM, 35, seeks mature lady ix a che’ cutoff your af your phone 160ibs, 5°11". Masculine, 

: like number Saturday. Pléase try good . 

en OB OS tsar again. Providence Ri. employed seeks oimfer 

MA 01 T YCLE TRIP Cod. @® 8014. (exp 8/23) 

pee ig Bp rg om ki cceogcta ve Fat admirer? “WM, 250i, 

free thinking, attractive Canada Aug 18:24 stops to 52. @ seeks 

women, 26 for oa : pec Gity. O tor fan ayaa roe, pe 

® 0 5631 (exp 8/23) 2228 —. Fun WM, 25, 5’8”, 160, nice 
University professor week- 1194" Boe °08 Somerville 
peahenda, Dwi. 56, 02143. 8849 (exp 8/16) 
Anglican, central European 
origin and ies seeks WF oo, GERMER land, bive 
a weekends. "PO Tat 89. seeks GWM, 29-35. 
355, Jaffrey N.H. dasa. for friendship/relationship 





PLEASE 


RECORD YOUR 
GREETING NOW. 





YOUR VOICE IS WHAT THEY'RE 


WAITING FOR 








CALL 742-FREE. 











SBM hunk, 30, 6'2”, ve 
muscular, handsome. Bia 
Ht, 


comms as ically fit 
SF Phot Pte 8615 
exp "3 

SDM, 39yrs, professional, 





would like to meet SWF, 
21-28, nice, simple, whom | 
can talk. Write Box 702 


Kendall Sq. Cam 
02142. @® 8959 ep a/23). 


svint 88, B10. 8b os. a 


- fairly handsome 





SWM, 25, 6’. Educated, now 
Studying Law. Likes include: 


sailing, skiing, and Tennis. 
looking for a fit woman 18-27 
who fine and 
dancing and low-key even- 
ings with } 

cent photo. @® 8928 (Exp 
8/16) 





SWM, 25, attractive, athletic, 
intelligent, adventurous, 
playful seeks SWF of similar 
vintage for fun times @ 
8973 (Exp 8/23) 


SWM, 25,1 only 

















pretty, slim black fee back. Letter, phone, Box 

25-35 for meaningful rela- 

tionship. ® 8836 (Exp 8/16) 4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 

Seeking rc SWM 27, 5ft 6in, Blonde, 

-to last all seasons. Good-  Bive eyes, into New Age. All 
looking, secure, SWM, 25, music. Food & Movies 
joys beach, new music, Seeks gnpeee. future 

nite Me, dining, dancing, and _—lover, 


the pursuit of fun, seeks 
SWF, 23-29, for same and 
more. @ 8826 (Exp 8/16) 


Inder, bri SWM, 35, 
seeks SWF 35 who aiso 
enjoys hiking, theatre, the 
arts, helping others. @ 0 
5633 (exp 8/23) 


Single, successful busi- 
nessman seeks siender, at- 
tractive pw went 25-35, who en- 
loys ee better things in life. 
© 5597 (Exp 8/16) 











Professional male seeks 
pretty, slim, female, jock, 
19-28, likes movies, beach, 


tennis, h, i 
@ 8930 (Exp 8/23) 
man, 


Ps ical/spiritual 
sidetracked by high-tech 
lust and other 


——. early 30's to put him 


af wrong?). @ 0 5617 
/16) 


an aroe looking, fit, 
successful SWM, pro- 
fessional, 38, 








nis Ma 02601 @® 5565 (Exp 
8/16) 

RUIN2 Alternative music, lo- 
cal bands, The Rat. Man- 


ray'’s, laughter, 
SW, 28 ce Si 
25-30 > same. Rela- 


tionship toeeaae @ 0 M09 
(Exp 8/23) 








SJM 27 seeks hand to hold, 

a mind to amuse, feet to walk 

—— with. @ 8890 (Exp 
/16) 


SJM, 37, likes children, ski- 
ing, swimming, tennis, golf, 
Red Sox, FNX, 60's music. 
Seeks similar femaie 26-35 
@ 8822 (Exp 8/16) 


Slightly crazy SWM 35 5'7" 
seeks slender, intelligent 
woman for excitment, ro- 
mance. Box 603, Dover 
02030 @ 8861 (Exp 8/16) 


SM28, into Quayle jokes, 
Fenway, Marx, brewskis, 
) ag cantab, Del Fuegos, 
Cape. Who's with me? 
—< 8/23) 


M, 30, 5'8", black /Drown 
cone SF 25-35 for friend- 
ship and laughs @@® 8951 
(Exp 8/23) 


SM, 32, Searching for fun, 
omer. leftysihn, independent 

5-35 woman-friend for hik- 
— movies, conversation, & 
romance. @® 8969 (exp 8/23) 




















SBM, 23, 5°11", hand: 


haps more. 01143 


SM, serious Wiccan /snaman 
ned SW serious wiccan & 
to form a group. @ 

$888 (Exp 8/16) 


be 
. Crazy. ‘@ 5629 (exp 8/23) 





SWM, 27, 6'2", 200ibs, brn 


camping, going. etc. 
e 


Sports, joggi — 
ogg ‘ook 
smoker, xh felines, 


athletic. . adventurous 1 man 
woman. @ 8958 (exp 8/23) 


SWM, 27, medium build 
seeking lady, 21-31, who en- 
dinners, danc- 





— if your'e sensitive and 

i Sino he 8 hey SPN? 
(exp 6) 6) 
SWM, 27, seeks petite, ro- 





sic, aang ‘and even- 
ings. @ 0 5611 see 


SWM, 27, tall, slim, — 
pe ®nteigent SWF SWF 20-28 
entie, i 

‘or friendshi 


and snuggling. 
0 z,pemaps or 


SWM, 28, new to area, 
searchi for SF. Does 
‘Double Fantasy” and “Milk 
and Honey” mean an 
to someone out there? 
@ © 8868 (Exp 8/16) 


SWM 28, tall, attractive, 
brown hair & eyes, seeks 
slim, 











(exp 8/23) 





ye gene 


SWM, = 


movie sports nut 
Like to ‘on ? a? have 
some fun 

(exp 8/23) 


SWM, 31, easy going, laid- 
back type lost in fast paced 
world without 


in our lives. @® © 5639 


SWM, 31, 


hi ‘sjudieed. 
athletic, nonpredijudice: 
Wants "POBex 


472, C MA 02142 
‘® 8002 (exp 8/23) 


SWM, 31, seeks bookish or 

odd F for talks, walks & 

country drives. @ 8925 (Exp 

8/16) 

aan 31, warm, cai at- 
Seeks ‘slim SWE, 


25.40. 











@® © 5600 (Exp 8/16) 

pas 32, 5'9, 150, hand- 
ne 

seems SF SF 2836 tor 


8082 (Em 85) 


SWM 32, 6’, 180 Ibs, fun per. 
sonality seeks SF 32-32 fo to 


8592 (exp. 8/23) 


SWM, 32, 6', 185ibs. 
paewoe curly hair, Irish. 

like art (| am a sculptor), 
physical fitness, 
beauty, seeking . 
54" to 5°10", Auburn or 
Fairhaired (optional). slim, 
sensual. Photo, phone. #0 
5503 (Ex 8/23) 


SWM, 32, healthy, 5°10" 
175, exceptional, handsome 
lover. Seeks om 20's, for 
<r ey rela- 

ionship. Photo 0 3419 
(exp 8/30) 


SWM, 32, seeks honest, 
healthy, sensual, very open- 
minded woman 

with sense of humor. P.O 
Box 2032, Woburn MA 
01888. @® 8877 (Exp 8/16) 


SWM, 33, 187ibs. broad 
shoulders, considered good 
looking, weil trimmed beard 
looking for SWF, 27-35. for 
sailing, racing, 

— and excercize on 
the outh Shore and 
Bahamas. @ 8941 (Exp 
8/23) 











natural 











SWM, 36, good looking, 
gee shape, good humor, 

unky butt sheik, have car, 
a2 travel. @® 8932 (Exp 





SWM 37, adventurer ex- 

taordinaire seeks SWF, bold, 

Posmay sexy, sassy, slim, 
class, 


. & 
8926 (Exp 8/16) 
SWM, 41, computer pro- 
ammer, seeks kind, at- 
active, serious, mature, 
religious, 








Veteran of NoNukes, 
Freeze, Camer seater 
needs 


history. 
lasts, on hag waterfalls, 
windsurting. Maybe kids 
ae: Mn ao y4 gie. 


(exp 





female single 
EWARD; Commit 


table, onergatic. nutri 


358: 


456 Medford, MA 
8847 = 8/16) 
Want - 
Gribeapectacied?) ex- 
SWM 21. 
suebonae. pl Prep- 








GM, 31, HIV+, 5°11", 165, 
dark hair/jeyes, 
ustache, 


athletic, adventurous, in- 











01721. @ 8841 (exp 8/16) 











SWM, 35, blonde, biue eyes, 
lun. for alive 
SWF. @® CD 5599 (Exp 8/16) 


ee coe ee 

yg , oe 
ful pro- 

fessional, seeks the kind of 
who loves tender at- 
tention bestowed on her by 
devoted one woman man. 
married because | 
ing ane 08 profounely 
and as profoundly in- 
in us as | wanted to 


be. Active interesting per- 
son. Extra points if you are a 





i 


: 





somewhat 
politically left, SF, open to [ong fit bicyclist who 
‘ wants to tour beautiful 
marriage. 5255 ded fi ed. places. 
SWM, 42, with exceptional pT stad evn, Deane osm ar 
kind, childless single woman 





ate, tye seeks SWF 
for dates and possible com- 











cone ap Sone mdaene 























mittment. Box 5092 hold your hand as we stand 
SWM 43, seeks WF  Saqqgutine wid lowers. @ 
interested in classic cars sci- 
F, movies POB 375 Stone- ‘ st, 
ham, 02180 seeks friendship, 18-28 
SWM, 6'4", 205ibs seeks ee 
down to earth pretty lady, WM, 34, teacher, interested 
25-40 with outrageous in foreign language, history, 
sense of humor who enjoys, etc, bike riding 
~ , Movies, sports, fit seeks similar tall 
vel and dining out @P 8923 to share time and ro- 
(exp 8/16) mance with @® 0 6884 (Exp 
Swe. bg int “os a 
muscular, in YOU CAN 
bey onrart’ toma sng 
“haired kind. RESPOND TO 
Summer Fa Fun. 8003 (exp PHOENIX 
PERSONAL CALL 
Calg wing Ward pre. + ADS FROM THE 
topfepty nal Sethe crastes FOLLOWING 
8842 (Exp 8/16) AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 
tal hercsone Wo 37, TT 
classical musician, 
and energetic, fond of opera GAY 
and languages, seeks vital, 
, any race, 
Cambridge @ 8018 
Tall, well groomed '0- 
fessional uisck _genth me MEN 
seeks relationship mar- 
mnaed wonen ox. SEEKING 
ynn, 
8908 (Exp 8/16) MEN 
THEATER fessional, "WM, honest. 
SWM, 38, trim, brarded, open, caring, seeks in- 
smoker producer $ . considerate, WM M4 





for ilendshup/relationshi 
p/relationship 
Sorte 70, 1644 Mass A 


S412 ep 8) Ma 02173. . 
3412 


GWM 22 5'7” Rowe Fan — 
yrs for ashy ry 4 

472 Ashland MA 01721 

@ 6637 wonp 8/18) 

GWM 24, 5'5", 115 into 
WFNX, skiing, bicycling 
seeks thin § 
1853. & 








ir, eyes, 
tractive, intellignet, 


sitive 

sense of humor. mu- 

i 7 * i" time 

with \e other 

GM, 20-30 with similar 

qualities or interests for 

8981 

GWM, 24, 6, 155, | well 
, inex- 

into “sailing, 








perienced, 
weekend 











guy’ 864, Wes 
01581 (exp 8/23) 
GWM, 25, attractive, 


160Ibs. I'm adventurous, 
f= meng intelligent, affec- 


& 
easy easy-going. Interested? 











GWM, 26, 5'9", 1 trim, 
professional, ‘intelligent, 
funky. You: similar, 


sen: . Secure, cute, into 
art/biking, ogg yt ag and 


5624 
(exp 8/23) 


GWM, 26, fun, 

masculine, * a: 

dable, educated. Enjoy work- 
music, 


outdoors, 
triande: Sook simian, 21-28, 
fun/friendship. P 8629 


GWM, 27, 5'11°"° 
brown/brown, attractive. 


healthy South Sore pr. 
21-30. SP 8948 
GWM a7. 61" 165 tbs seeks 


simitar for lov.ng rela- 
tionship. 1st, prot Box 
1341, Lowell, @ 3435 





active, 














romantic getaway 
dinners, 
bears, movies, friends and 
games. Seeks honest, de- 


20-30 old 
sible rela- 


Pendabie, 
male for 





‘Dew, pt as 6 
Hy nied cub @ 8919 (exp 


iphone to 
ARS PO 204, Boston 
02122. 




























































































































































































You 


_—_-_--------= 





CAN 


RESPOND 
TO A PERSONAL 
CALL AD RIGHT 

NOW... 


SSS ss == 




















GWM 6’, good build, 48, ~ Bahay kas Ta5 Grinzi 
work . free weekdays, for GWM 18-25 for 
pci Sy 9100, New- fun/friendship @® 8865 

, ; _ Sincere GWM, 41, seeks 

‘ §/23) Wat 16-24 torhonestrete. WOMEN 
(exp 8/23) sincere goodtooking 32,  Maot103 wr 8087 oie employed 
hair. 5. FE. 160 be ns 16-40 po my VER i rat: 

: ‘ s . area. ee 4 ‘eneen gg 
friendship ; bowling, softball, » goodtooking, seeks Px affectionate 23+. O 

affection. @F CO 5618 companion. 1 2227 
pon ect ele a oy a ——s share home, life. Macho 
lashioned or . Y . no. Box 2817, GWF, 20, SE NH, seeks GF 
friendship plus, Penpals wel-  masciine, affectionate seeks een cies we 005s > hare long ee, wa 
shore area. 215600 oa eee eee aiong the ‘Deaches and 's 
See ——— basis friendship $F 8922 “Saight GWM. 34, into |i ee vet 
7G mest older in GWs 268 28 new to aerobics, bikinis. wr ot < cwnietic. caring 

some, to , in 's new to area i o 
shape male. Boston area. other GWM's 18-30 Gox 1743, Rochester at Rtn Tages tg 
8021 (exp 6/23) for friendship. Write to 4... 95667 » MN GWE for fun times. Photo 
GWM 30, 6’, 160, lonely, ks Natick MA 01760 SWM, 39, 5'3", slim, honest, a ae eae 
boyish GWM 18-25 f no sincere, financially secure, 
facial or excessive GWM, sincere, caring, kind, has moderate physical dis- GWF, 29, straight appearing, 
hair) for relationship. Into gentle, generous, romantic, —_ ability, seeks sincere, petite, honest, caring, sensitive, en- 

. film, out- SF thirties, aged looking, SWF for caring relationship. joys travel, long drives, 

9 aS yee pene —. travel = (5620 (exp 8/23) walks along the beach, mov- 
GWM, 30, 6'2", 190Ibs. with someone 20-35 yrs, rg i eae 
prin Raar’ ance tor wie nondiave ana ae SWM. attractive, straight, POB 1392, Saugus MA 
fun/triengs/rel. Many ienoroats 21, seeking attractive, clean, 91906 

2 13 Handsome, professional, well vom oa GWM 30's seeks 

= - s' .0. Masculine, —_- male for safe fun. @ GWE Classy, femi- 
pg — seeks = “511”, 170, haz/blonde. The Gay ee nine, out-going, positive, fit, 
nine. ng, Whe is suc. ‘Sundays 10:30pm-2:30am tr inn p promt, es 
positive, «et cessful and secure for | WUNR Radio 1600 AM : 

. exchange. 8831 Warm, intelligent, WM, 33, Looking for someone 
exp 8/16) race. 503 M 5'6", 130, passion for life, special. Pretty, feminine 
GWM 33, 6 ‘plump 02146 @® 8966 (Exp 8/23) Poche desires masculine, GWF, 27, who is sensitive, 
P= en pt proms gH adh ae Nor romance. POB 1416, Bos. tional seeks feminine, 
WM @@ 89 masculine, bright, hana: ton, 02104 @ 8996 fessional with "Please 

some, seeks : WM, 24, 5'9"', br/bi inexperi- write PO Box 351 
SOM ee. tat ark. an, Dearded triend SP 8763 enced seeks same South field, MA 01940 @® 
smart- Value brains. Latin male, 22, high Shore 18-25. Photo? Box (exp 8/16) 
humor, , health (& be Qa 575, Needhamn 02192 @& Tall slender attractive femi- 
body), consciousness & Fetetisesc —stchy 7 with 8004 nine professional GWF 
pe cape ek weeny ye high . seeks sensitive’ mono- 
jectves e044. ME: Striking athletic GBM - tae lee 
20, 6'2", Euro-look, WM, 26, 5'7’, Sona took NH 03054 @@ 5634 
GWM, 34, 5°11", 260, YOU: attractive GM, 18-30 . (exp 9/6) 
bra/brn seeks very romantic,  6'+, good body, interestedin seeks similar muscular xP 
very thin under 40 for fun, Safe, lo-impact relationship. eee £,,° Very attractive female, 26, 

i must a for response. Box 3313, Boston 02101 same for intimacy: 
be str ¢ masculine, seeks Veg feed 
-and love to cuddle, x Metro West Male, 41, seeks po Air 50, for friendship, ford MA 01730. Wi 6878 exp 
1245 Wore MA 01613 discreet gersieman, 8/16) 

7" man who videos and r to POB South ’ 
Soe Sa ESSER fears 

x é % WM 36 5'6’, 130 $s intimacy. Ox > 
po ma cooks GWM, 16-88, for fun, POB 631 02190. #8017 
GWM, 45, Owner of se- inendehip ete. no losers, late Merrimac NH 03054 (exp 8/23) 
cluded country store. seeks or fems. @® 8904 ® 8872 WF - very attractive 19 seeks 
early retirement atfec- educated GWM * 200Ibs same friendship/more 
tionate, younger man. Aili let- : $ handsome youth rates —_ Photo/phone PO Box E52 S 
ters somos, eet 2 18+s to pamper: . ing, self non- awn thy 02375. @ 8633 
A Bridgewater, WH 08222 Eovoctally “ete MPO 6879 ular quy seeks hairy friend ee 
Serneowey Elect Ta 
GWM 49 5'8” 150 Ibs seeks NORTH St Titton NH 03276 @®-8939 pani hha 

de Bon in OU elie etisone, WLS "Sks.seeka bo. ©” GORGEOUS 
02146. @ 8962 * . builder for This is for the Italian 

; — . — phone, limosene stallion, Call 
GWM, 49, seeks mature : man @ _—s«éoto. BP. )'5642 (exp 8/23) with your 
male any age(18+).NHMer-  Seqg number sweetie pie, 8050 
‘rimac Valley to for YOU CAN 
fun & friendship. @ 8985 Romantic and masculine RESPOND TO SHE CRIED 
(exp 9/6) Cambridge male model de- Check the Arts listings to see 
GWM SS 1soibe bor, «Sires ealthy and spirited PHOENIX Boston's finest pop 
27, intelligent, professional, opragher @ 8830 PERSONAL CALL Aeon lag 3 Sgt 
miscuous, seeks the same Seeking blue collar, white FOLLOWING 
for friendship and possible collar, 35-45, masculine, 
relationship. @ 0 3428 clean, as or inex- AREA CODES: 

++ as S983 (exp 6 17, 508, 413 & 401 
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Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE NAME: BANK 
Laas mech te cae tenme ad le mae ; 
coch weak on Mondey or by noo ena to en terol Mone @ ARONEAS: . one 
re pe fe i laa 
ie aah sal be nde oily won ae ici ee rhe folowing cotogores fol 
chet ct bork Shaye cco ty by aioe |! SA SNOT) wi 8 Ce come 
as is materially error, provided is AUTOMOBILE 
notified by the advertiser of such advertisement within NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
dope pibcaton. yoclelss rere UNES 5.25 per line 7.00 perline 12.00 perline 12.00 perline $__.__.___ Domestic 
o pea oe ap (4 line min.) {3 line min.) | (4 line min.) (3 line min.) say $3 
re conaition’ wader which cdhenioing apace ok the tine cold by he, |} 7Ptlightheadline 7.25 perline 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ wares 
Phoenix. < 7 pt. bold headline -9.75perline —«*113.20 perline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $ — 
“Rimrmarmene pacugh ecto ro e shee 9 pt. bold headline 11.00perline 14.60 perline 14.60 perline 15.00perline $s 
Whe catent We Yes sole diatnescn, my odvartinnen! of octount of be lead or x # of weeks = $ REAL ESTATE 
elo determine covet placement ae a Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $ : Housemates 
cabssiod tn-ther Neoeiale ar Utes: bas eahumen. Oniy Aecoite on BOX NUMBERS (weekly) omer 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
All advertisements. must be accompanied by a full name, address and OC Pick-up: $13.20. © Mail-out:$19.80 COST: # of weeks x = $ 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES I inet & Found 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled p 
0 Seem pete ete 1 Se Nanos ier ob) enanen eee ee Ses ae 
Se oe SUMED Adcmmameem: thas os on taste eae Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. tr 
changes accepted on o guoronteed advertisement 'HEADUNES: 
DEADUNES Wanted 
Music and the Art... 6pm LL The Boston Phoenix 
Real Estate and Help Wanted. , 4 p.m. reserves the to : 
esp trot Romesh, 30pm OOo Sete ten cela 
Escort telephone verification..Wednesday, 12 noon 123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 edvertisement. Appliances 
mye yor worsens: 3 ee TEXT: Sayan 
OFFICE HOURS . Boats 
Mon. 8:30 om.-$ pm Wed, 8:30 a.m.-7 pin Ci IL toting 
wed ee "ach, 820.0m.-3 pm. yy 24 LEE EE LL Competes 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE Fuel & Firewood 
Telephone rubars wil be printed in he Poole, Scion in commer Lt I prnitre 
must be verted by the odverer. The deadline for verification i Le TTL IL] Msicat instruments 
noon. a verified, 
pape. Fie o verily od wil ren in owas oxigen Le aan 
BOK NUMBERS se . fee Lh I records & Tapes 
Ofc berweon Scam ond 3 pm Mondey trough Fidey. Rephes oe T? CLL I ICICLE CLL ILL ICIL IIL) mo/comroneni 
eng aba ramet ga oa ee 4.2 9.4 5 6 7 & O 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 «Video STV 
cons » S Seok dad & 0 fees Vac unter ae —— 
any See Classified Section headings 

ond the like. eect Sa a Mail to: Phoenix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 for other categories. 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS; 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
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EMAX 
For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
library (a $300 value) or Will 
trade for a DOX7 liFD call Bill 
at 536-1847 





FOR SALE 1978 Ricken- 
backer 4001, $350 or B.O., 
1970 Les Paul Standard 
$300 s B.0. Cail ivan 





FOR SALE: Casio.CZ1 — 
$325; Casio CZ1000 — 
$150; Casio CZ101 — $80; 
The Access 
$300; Ashey & Stero 
eer gyn — $150 or 

t offers. Call Frank 
878-4881 





For sale. Yamaha-Ox9, 
$400. Yamaha-RX11 drum 
Rickenbacher bass 4003 w 




















WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 
YAMAHA, BB400, bass 
4 a shape, $225. 
15 bass amp, $200. 
731-1472, ask for Bruce 
Yamaha EMX300 eae 


- w/2 150w spkrs 
ae ee 






















































































































































































































































































Technology 
acting. — Yeeutts-Call today! type faciliy. The only sho $535 b/o 
r y’ . 
Sonik; Sonne aeey Snes } ceed sapere and me Very emia rock nrg mse . cabs, S08. 7 eee pebept ts bf Seo o¥5-021 
kor om 4 - Boston bas be 401-383-8662 , Sagal = women seeks key available to graduates. cuvoteet working cane 
4 x . 
tons , 6-10pm. band. Infl; Costello boardist, must be versatile, | Cay Boston turn-of-centur AL 
Prep 1 piece t min in length a ae: >: Galtarlst look for working  oardist, must be now. 
for apt < Shy dir Dee am - oa er Tony 603-229 S768 ome ‘vocals se hy (617) 424-106 eves 924-4 : SERVICES 
David Mold at 482-6558 videos,. re- 424-1062 
Bassist with good b.u. vocal Sal. NH One ¢ cos. Hawn bop Lye : 
On camera TV commercial seeks ‘ Sky- Composers/arrangers, 
seminars w/ director; ‘rock, is GUITAR acneriegy Shp nat mes 2 ow gute. check out your work with 
T by oy ‘ pan somes: 3 6 ee ee each are loaded w/a 12 inch MIDI from. MU- 
Workshops, 277-1500 Shore area only, WHERE ARE YOU? i INSTRUCTION speakerBaZinch SiC aL COORDINATION 
Shcant "Gn cenat at ao. Moyet, New Bohs, Smiths, 617-447-2709 w/a 1 inch horn. The SERVICES, 626-0006 _ 
Tv/Fin tale Or SS . band. Tape Ba no LE ee ain. pod 5 rates 
ing: career guidance, ac- rock band, some infl. Doors, reading. Begin. $1000 for the pair. 2 
quire S.A.D., demo tapes Tom Waits, Violent Fems, Metal or old = ing Theory thrill bass bins w/18 total restoration, buy, sell. 
made, 1st hour free. Steven The Cure & Jazz-funk and pe Seven oe 5 wheels, 767-0113 
: Stoter (A) Debre Merence folk music. Call 267-0138 iis , HEY a SINGING PIAN- perience. Sail Keith case fas We pee. Lpotrang Tickets 
bands. Specializing in er boy eam poe 4 2 Pigeon ge tot gi & bass w/ space & songs IsT. : $1500. Gali 617-804-8116 & 
ssusstuetresone Cot Jone. quttone lor Sweet Ord travel, S22K-E5K/¥". Ayam gee iig7 ny Neeie Pao Trader Pp he hey y ne 
ee cteee oh rou Be —e— & Ber in Soun an ioe Von GUITARS WHITE 
~"y - Willaiams. aa "es ; needed for 6pc BAND INSTRUMENT Boston. Call Joe, 269-4819 fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 FOR SALE MOUNT 
and. coming dant 20 Seeson Audiioners ma immeatsh, Meets Soundmaniking 4 live/studio Bante Pavone teacher of Les Paul Gold Top -1968, AIN 
label looking for new ma-- need not “Call backs thnn'd yep a Mg gig. Have exp and exc @ar- eter Wolf and other singers Les Paul Spec.-1995, TICKET AGENCY 
terial. Material should be will be made. 491-8166 wanted Call Acton Music Center. work 4-5 will teach his world-famous  V-1958_ reissue, Gretsc 120 MAIN ST. 
copywrited and won't be re- original rock band. We need P on steady basis. Call vocal method to serious stu- Super Chet, Rick 12- 
tumad. Send tapes oF lyrics THE CHARLES a creative, person, 508-263-0288 Lisa 617-595-3208 dents, "All vocal problems Strat, Teles etc. 329-8081, NASHUA, N.H. 
to Hook Records, PO PLAYHOUSE ‘to. bottom -out our new Jazz Pianist/Keys, backing MAN corrected. Significant vocal 267-6077 603-505-077. 
ae Motosiey Hills, MA AUDITIONS sound, We're ready 10 99 vocalist wanted for estab: SOUND — improvement _aesured. twits BUY ee oer aahon 
. en call. 1,22; yooneone adie oftmar Ree yo62 NEEDE penal tccoad ata kybrd if it's a Prophet ANO BRUINS, TRACY 
and’ coming Independant ing 2M SF singers metsl-Neads. Lv meg, Sore project, For both ive and EXPCLASSICAL S or Oberheim Matrix 12 mee ep 
ing 2F, singers who (508)685-6476 KEYBOARDISTS, Top CT eps onion Any eyo Ee ROBERT PLANT, 
ig ert mai 9 os hae aM ger pk 1g studio sks a eta nor, ee AB se must be incl. Dave 76.  STRYPER. Open 10- 
~~ won't be re- BigP yp = 4 bevd hte. ae ae re eee Tenet nbbeee 366-8127 ae personalized re-ohirld Kawai 2 one-way aifline tix, Boston 
turned. Send tapes or lyrics. Call backs 9/23. Bring Ballad rock look trans no egos no . Send tape, phone, ._ a styies, i pedp canneries, Faw in 
< Hook = ~ ey Ls & ee ee drugs 783-9113 Rob best time Ma," set to: SOUNDMAN levels. References avi, cost Sos erie s aa ore “aay so 
Welles . * provided. pian- 3 0286, Jonathan, 522-8622 . (617)472- , 9849-89260, 
81 ist to work closely w/musics! B.C. KAGAN Elmwood CT. 06110 pe ABLE GUITAR Some evening: A TICKETS 
Supervision in Oct. For plyr wanted for Soundman/producer, ss A & Hammerstein — for ai) major concerts, sport- 
The: a Pri on known North live/studio 15 yrs., exper., LE ONS mu review". Tue, 22 i . 
Milford Theater seeks further info 482-2227; ask working d : : ing events and theatres. Lex 
applicants for the coming for Sam or Linda, Iv msg: Becio shots. Shore gb/top 40 band. —w/viny! credits, state-of-the- & Wed. Aug 23, 7: ington Ticket Center 
season. Director, choreo- . Winter Street Boston Vocals a . Must have art processing. ssional guitarist and Players, 869-5333 ; 
grapher, musical director, fer) 482-0336 own trans. Call Rick fates. Call Tom 834-7261 or A The . 1601 : ati 
SP dueret tor ‘mused MUSIC ‘ocus attention 508-283-8084 days or eves lv. mess. . All ‘levels. Call Beacon St, Waban section of SOUTH SHORE 
= ankees: oe AND THE Black aoe needed KEYBOARDS Steadily Ta0 band 247-9084. ; arian, 9) 7-ee TICKET 
recior for comedy "Noises acting arnt Sion, suc. 1p SRE protest Date Aug, « stab T40/GB duo sks tresh needs. M wisome = LEARN PIANO MUSIC Tickets for all Rock con- 
Theat Bow 158 tions, dance, gigs, musical Se4-7868 gosessoase  ” * —(304-3887 of 924 ' AND KEYBOARD! BGW 730 pur amp $400 ahora rata eh a+ | 
: i jon, musical instru- - B to adv: ; : ; 
7 1 . , F ; “i ‘ ted BGW 500 pwr 75, 16 10-2. 617-786-1660 or 
01757 by Sept ments, musical services, by a ne B _ care. Keys needed for wart Soreieaioeses | M_ vox y's performance oampeoeeo cnt. GVr ast 
" ing/tecording band. Cur- gl conerts.clbs, wedd, tncins Rok, Basse. 8 Te, Banton RK MT $950, 2 cvega 
5 i ing vend. | Cur. fw with good players. concriscibe. wed. Imcms. funk w/Berkien 182 & horns $650. Ted STONES SWAP, 2 
Totor's Scone Ste), Sal exp. bass s player Lendjoxup eatin Sige Exe sivie: Sinatra » and classical & J822 289-7200 884-5649 STADIUM TIX FOR OCT 3. 
$ 3 ‘ : P ~ Y q , ‘ 
classes. Individualized atten- i ae “ Oe CSreanan Yer ectroc: 4-40 Larne, Bernat ot. Demo 6 midheoquencing.{ MUSICMAN HEAD SUN OCT 1. 241-5346 DYS 
tion. Elizabeth Applety, Fest Judd. 478-7849 mg age est rock tay. avi, better. Call get gr Seng F : 
Hire wector, AP 604-4868/998 2638 , oon abe. abo. ss a channel . Re-verb 
ley Theater. 720-0515. eT ee BESS LEARNTO SING 20 Stlects. $835. Call Gary ROLLING STONES 
Herb Mandell, C.S.A., Director most complete modern 262-7475 ickets. 
ACTORS ( Former Drecta Boston) audio recording course Vers m vox, ey im Sn page gy german am 603-622-3357 
WORKSHOP avail. Recieve K VOCALS i7yrs cnerts, clbs, wedd, eo. more. Lizz MUST § reserve yours now. 
Register now, Fall term comprehesive in Estb Nrth band seeks —fnctns, sks estb qualty bnd 5811 10am- 10pm PVY PA FH-1 
starts 9/25. S part- \° class/hands on all = @XP pro ki ds / vocal —_w/ paid gigs. Unig vox qual, ‘SAX LESSONS Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. . TICKET WORLD. 
time Thursday e class : 4 at Boston's state of the art ability “al iwk n styles, Winwood, $ 575.00 or Best THE BEST SEATS 
begins Aug’ 10. Full-time | "Acting : 32-trk digital/automated stu- © GB/club call Mike 592-7824 » Ocean, Perry etc. Demo avi, Lance McCullum, Offer. BLU 6 360 semi 
days, Part-time eveni * TV Commercials dio. For more info call [odking for bass & i tter. Call David,  GradandSaxmantor Shirley hallow bick. inlaid neck FOR ALL CONCERTS 
Stage & film acting ‘ ing for 783-1095. ee space | KC urMgt. 224, nes Lewsandiemoversianow — $350.Or desi cfies akan. SPORTS & THEATRE 
apsech. TV commercials, TV Industrial Films maneouen demos. Rocco 782-4972 1 Empneele Oli be on Rab~ 554 _ ANYWHERE IN THE 
toon & childrens classes. ed en daa eos county oc ok oad Sok aoes THINKING ABOUT New strat Gase efiects BC, COUNTRY 
jor non- . oo oan . er new Marshall All for ‘ALL 203-246-4 
actors. 34th year. Free Noo mgoeting tor tal eet Sa wer eee, Seen Se: Baaeeee: fr Seer wo $1,299. Thereis a God! Cash MON-FRI 9:30-5:30 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 seminars 508-880-5361 uitar, keys. New-wavy- , “ 
Boylston St. Boston. Classes limited unky-nursery-rymes. Re- you're about to ma Onty. 508-741-2318 SAT 10-5 
— Call for interview and DRUMMER cording and performing. return to you: gern ly ORGAN aS 
at Romes in Danvers, hug audition (no charge) ST ee ee pressing’ D-at @ competitive Hammond Organ, new con REHEARSAL 
15 7:30pm. 508-774-1112 > 12 Station Street pac en tring ag | MAJOR LABEL price in a a relaxed studio dition $1,500, Cal ater pm. SPACE 
AUDITIONS-Private at Brookline Village quaneus teabeas: REM, Neil T gnvironment, that finishes (506)774-7954 
ing and audition ¥ Step ractiins, Young, Violent Femmes. Call ORIGINALS POP” BAND per mo ation Ovation balladeer Diack Son etieamy “designed, se- 
reparation for actors. 617 1500 62 after 7 pm oqene vit & keybe loeat ond national cress end acoustic geckc ul cunty puara ne T ond vs 
‘ocus on indivi -277-1500 Drummer needed for origi Cee rate Coup. send label reps and finally, e-ail of omen: > Nee ae in. Free 
and ongoing _ professionel band. i 10 Took a tape & short bio to Phoenix ‘the above resuits! ve been new, $600 or bo. Cail Dana op AaB pal pecs 
development. Elizabeth taik. t 
peseny. F Managing Cumener Male singer wanted for 4 years and | can hrd case 
jaa semeonice of TA0/GB/Ods atte progressive Lynn based plana $50: 100-H Peavy PA Brain, NATIONAL 
pn - : bnd. Please call Bill  "elease strategy that will $175, $128, full REHEARSAL 
Basic Acting Seminars W/ pests rust S00 864.5640, George 596-2608 or Mike 592-6993 these - Cal rge spkr $175: Roland Ar- 
Linda Bisesti at Talent Work- 286-3017 lv : me and lets discuss your ranger Elec drums, $150. OR STUDIOS INC 
shops, 277-1500 DANCE aa can MALE TENORS! goals. Call Eugene Gilmartin 8.0. 471-8074 eves « YOU'VE TRIED THE 
nm mean real e message. . 
CHELSEACOM- RUSSIAN BALLET oo sing? Vox wnid for fee. prO}. Two singer songwriter leather ds, pert cond, w. guess NOW TRY THE 
MUNITY THEATRE CLASSES Experienced ersatile digger things uitarists seeking bass and —_aJoe's speaker cabinet. Not . hard, . pract. . : 
ARSENIC 8 OLD LACE THE ANA ROJE eeded A ypcoming = rums for rockband. Call Used much, good cond $400 $f50 b/o 666-1080” beet renearedt rooms in 
Auditions held 14 & 16, SCHOOL OF BALLET gigs & recording Mark Morris &Cat-Tunesikg Patrick or Kevin 782-3280 or b.0. Steve 389-7322. 1. Best 
§:20-9:30 at the YMCA 207 We have ongoing adult w/SHOCKRA- Orig, Afro- for FT bass player. We have b7 MICS PEARL DRUMS 2. Best Security 
Shurlett St in Chelsea. classes. jt se. Reggae & en. —e. oo pete fend yeas 4 3-SM57's w/cords $75/ea P . 6 3. Best : 
dh d, and afe Wél- ransporta' a must; - crew. need poss DED j pieces + 3 rotos, 6 Zildjian N 1 
Sorstic bor a ee come to jon n anytime We _ ing a plus. Cail 628-3941 Foe eee pe on for serious sex-funk band. conizse 9908 tng By ng tn. no 36 Charles ‘St. Malden Sq 
: - iso have children's classes, 7 i . ie new, ; 
velop New Material. Private including a special boy's Drummer wanted-—Part time, Rooter Cnii Pendle tax: 09 SEPTA-PLUS BO call Todd, 782-5603. et saiious about Rock'n 
Coaching. Euzabeth Ap- class. Two locations, Ja- — classic fs cover ane. oe wwe mies atix, and pA plier ss concert 1. fleor | rd Call: 
, Former Mana: a needs relia w/ Car. others “4 - ; P i - 
Fector, Alley Theater,  ™maica Plain and Boston. Cal Cai ee e76-7187 bnd. Vocals, tranport, equip Serious inquiries only. Jeft- Tom, 2 inch bass HOw Seam. prume 391-8272. 
437-9401 tor more infor & tt t. Hi (508)922-4926, J- $800/bo cymbals avail Brand new dual 
720-0515 mation Drummer with solid R&B Meet tas lave gigs. (617) 96-1652, Colin. Camco pedal Iv msg _ bass, allH.D.nardwarecym- REHEARSAL Studios. new. 
HEAD SHOT foundation seeks working (508)526-7431. 508-880-6155 = eal Fas a $1500 mo free rent, Alarm, 24hr., 
Mim & Michelove band. Equipment. anspor” = =NEEDDRUMMER Vocalist seeks creative BARGAINS Ns eee tine 
Phtotogr. tation and Se ies Space Heavy metal-Rockabilly musns 4 new ess rock PIANO D 
731-14 cn OO ONY (AON band "seeks in-the-pockst Sound. Call 1ipmmid Brian GALORE!  —_— baldwin Hamilton Studio Gan you believe band rms 
internationaly _pubiened GIGS meg nL BE re ane guitar, Jumbo body Hondo ebony. alt wih Brass tim. We, ee oe a80 ‘anh 
war yon s - . « Lik : . e a 
- a oa complete’ new band. VOCALISTS. Top Ct. —— acoustic, K Archtop acou $3300. around, Sound Museum 
cians & models, phos start ai 88 16TK -JUSTS19) 787-9513 PLAYERS ONLY!!! house seeks pro singers, all guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul a 423-4989, Very. secure. 
. pkgs start at Huge rms. best equip. Eng ASAP oe w/expr & gtr styles for session work copy with case, Seiko music Roland Digital drums 
$95 call 482-0336 Prod.gtr.bass Reh.$10p/h Experienced saxaphonist chops! MGMT/prod Co. has Send tape, phone, best tuner, Stadium bass ai 2 ODR-30 brain and 4 
Calil617-623-7 100Effectside avail-alto and tenor-R&B, igs in FT/PT wrkg bands. hours to call to: “SOUNDS” Gorilla practice amps, Fen- tom/snare pads. $1 Call g 
ie ft" Aon and ware a _— funk, r 2 Ee Call Ytem =. FT/wrkg- mae Elmwood, der bogota haa Ea 891-1868 leave msg “7 
JAKE YOUR DEMO! Andrew, 617- org/co' ‘ voc. . rence 145 acous ick- . 
ge STE Hemet nts, momen aura e lerigtmaree.ces fem egMa Sue Ne 
ooting . /wrk /cov/T40. 4)id ‘ : acoustic pickup, Fibre snare . > : . : 
294-4463 FSHOURSPECIAL — estab-rot T40/GB band-PT Gtryvoc FY -wrkg-  PfOl,0"> POBIGEK Band. Grim ease, Randal power $12,000. 617-599-0502" now. Cail Jean 646-1357. 
8- Track midi recording. jennie 908-366-9585 ongicox/TA0. Contact Jim — agent. gigs, demo and ac- $mp300 waits. Roland TASCAM Model 15 studio c 
LOOKING FOR AN Call (617) 547-0851 : cess to . No oon rum macnine: recording board. 18imputs8 — 1999 AMBRIDGE 
alc. Jennifer after 3 at jez Stratocaster. Call  vusses 16 track moni . ng Be 
APARTMENT, HOUSE Acous bss & drums wntd by SOUNDMANFORHIRE Orig. Rock band seeking . David-Best offer. 783-9282 . artist studio. $500. Cail 
OR CONDOMINIUM 7 quit/voc into Fats Waller, with processing gear and guitarist infl. include: Jam. s or 232-5153 Do a eee otlot, 491-0004 or 354-1023 
f experience reasona er Du, ’ . ange 
THE NEW, EXPANDED Samer cam Have space ‘rates: Tim 623-0089. at 648-7465 or Ray at WANTED: Bass cabinet, Peavey. 18, fet. MCM Recording CHARLESTOWN, $000 sq 
REAL ESTATE & origs. Ser ing only Form vocal/guitartorduoto 947-0733. LIVE SOUND nah” oom pape Ay aga 
CLASSIFIEDS ISTHE = 623-5! join KB player, midi-set-up, Pro bassist wid for orig rock R PLAY inc all utils. Sprinklered, 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE A, van, gigs, GB 50s to 70s. prose bane, Neve. reh 4-pc newmusic band with HE tne Vee Meso Fave long-term ise. 252-9480 
° ACOUSTIC Gus, & career exp. For more experience and substantial one '64 AC30, mint cond. Bst 
WAY TO FIND WHAT ARIST/VOCALIST -9090 goals seeks soundperson to, Oberneim DX Grum mach city ove $1000 calls CHINATOWN. non. live-in 
ici , Tascam 234 4-track os Serre 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! for music . _ Free musicians referral invest in our future. You will only. 437-0847. studio to share, 1000 sq ft 
St Ann's Church, W. _ Sefvice. Call 655-2782 Pro M, Voc Tenor Mid 30's. help define and perfect our $400. Yamaha SPX90 $550. Your haif $275 inc! ht, 
Fayarights Bridgewater, Mass  Detween 4:00-7:00 and Seeks Gen Band Jazz Light- lve sound. Respond in wit Symets comp $126, Det ‘ no fee 625-7051 
to submit work for 508-564-0247 Roms Sand. ing to Box 775 Boston. MA 2 "Gaiay $75. Call Alan at Siow’, goed condinen. FORT POINT, approx 30st, 
a RY A ACOUSTIC” GUITARIST/ Furey Keynoares' ca, PRO SOUNDMAN 02180. Please mueiee! iv mag pons Sagas gol airy: enews: 
‘SNewWork Theatre SINGER ‘a key. tshed tend © fro Redman & jor ee . 1983 Wash-  (JPRIGHT STIEF PIANO for spac onty non-livin. Ise neg 
Fest. For interview “Pottshooking toh . with great tape, lots of gigs. ' We need bass & drums to 4 Dum C-T00S with custom must sell, $500.0 8.0. Cail Gary 260-9277 
) looking to join processing rack. Nightly and $400, excell 
508- ing band, folk/rock. Own wens and sense of fi nicle rates. Cali Play loud rock & roll we need ; 767-1929 eves = — 
or covers. per- humor a must. Cail Ed, Den ecodieenen to outA.S.AP. Cai cond. -4926 FRANKLIN, non ~. 
former seeks same.  (617)735-0604. lv meg. Krark = vor ee HHA 7 dio sublet, 1200 2q ft, 20 f 
508-885-3808 Rock band forming. Needs = Head, New 
Coen ont et pom & 3 peey oop See eS oer voosie, & bass. into pes each, Tubes, $200. Hiwatt 4x 12,  $175/mo. Alvin 533-8024 
Tom & Sun ¥/20 apm. Cat ong rockband nde dog gular. and wocelet w/ OG Prenn™sg-476-2886 or BOSTON «Garver Pub senbencn — $200 amare G20 LEGAL LIVE 
75000 reas cara CA" VYKK! — Sopcm. Cat haatt 252 ater 5:30pm | REHEARSAL STUDIOS TOBX 166 $450 277-9774 2B, pine wo fs, 
or Larry 508-675-5358 janet daar | 1 Rane ME15 $275 incl. No key fee, So 
Acousticalty studios WA Cole Ca 1900 or- : RE 
expanding A&R department F vocal. & bass sk mu- SARA LAUGHS Security guard, Hind,| | SBE 422 $200, 269-3853 iginel. ho Aig te End, Roxbury area. 
THE DEADLINE FOR 2 , Apeatl sicians to form band. Estab orig folk-rock seeks Near T and Pike. Easy load w/brass tone rim, $200. Fret- errr 
RENEWING eu > Haok Mame Must De and ver- in. Free Singleor | 5 pieces aie tame. Zid- 1888. $75. All $500. Cail Wil, SOUTH END studio. 1500 
GUARANTEED ADS sitile, MorF. No " we have demo gig contact Available now. 603-323-8207 lots of light. 15° ciel, 3 lofts. 
Box 46, Weliesiey Hills, MA or babies. Janine you have (good at- jians, hardware included. ft KBB W 
ISTUESDAYATNOOM 02181 or justine 260-4198 Yue 522-0400" 569-9004 Sos ESR, OR See. levator, $1600, 338-6 




















-diaatiteiinedicedingtie eee 


RRR DTS 
AUTOMOTIVE 


( need: 
nothing, “automatic, a/c, 
m/fm system 
Rich's Car Tunes. Great 

$4000. 








leader output, 
speed plus other 
formance Ryd 
miles 


Ask- 
Ss $7500 cal 449-9210 eves 
ve message. 





AUDI 4000 ‘er 5+5, sunrf, 














ory = Exc 
, New clutch, stan- 





f+ ty Malibu Wagon, 
bis w dyn. —_ no rust, exc 





“ cass. pancarg 

miles, very con 
592-1 

HONDA 81, motor 





dead 
68, $1000 or BO both 
condition. Greg 491-2964 


HYUNDAI, 1986 Excel, 
4spd, 43K, ext warranty, 


runs perfect, new tires, 
cond, $1900. 617-924-7! 








WATER FILTRATION SYS- 
TEM, for hse or apt. Cin cir 





3 impulse 1985, red, 

. all seeanes exc one 
pe $4400. 738-4604 Iv 
msg 





BEAUTIFUL 





MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 
49,000, very cond. Sil- 
ver, 4-dr, peg ae — 
moving. Must sell. 489-3563 





PORSCHE 94 


1984 
terior, end, ony Aine 
stereo, new tires. $13 
firm. Call Joe Seas. 
617-247-7814. 





BM 
1987, black leather interior, 5 
sunroof 


. , con- 
trol, ABS brakes, am/fm 
cassette, anti-theft, BBS 
wheels, 16k miles, — 


Bring Money With You. 
Cali Rich's Cartunes, ask for 
BMW, 923-1490. 














ROVER, 2000TC 
Left hand snd. crm, Body, uh 


good cond soon, oe. 
* rep. manual. 
CALL 696-4532 


TOYOTA, '76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 











et seats, 
929.000 Nway mi, welt well-main- 
tained, in agg ng solid, 





FORD Fairmont 1979, 
73K, AM-FM stereo, 
cond. Book value $1120, 
asking 850 or BO. 648-7413 





ge ge poe CUTLASS, 
mission, eig Bo a Se 








ere ta Cutlass 
a and 





PLYMOUTH NOMEN 
986 14K miles, 1 owner, 


deck, rear defrost, full siz 
re Call afer 5 862.7452, 


ae reliable, nya 
or leave 





1980 Datsun 2802% 2plus2 
Bi's00 or bo, 248-5603 


1981 Honda Accord, runs 





cltch &exhaust, recent tune 
. silver, red int, $2200 





1981 TOYOTA, Tercel, 5- 
a age am/fm, 








1062 Honda Givi, 7, Bap. 








i ~ HB auto tr. 
am/fm cass, well 

89K mi. Asking $1800, Cali 

648-4965 





$13,500, wkdys& eves 
800-424-4066 





1986 TOYOTA, 2wd, xtra 
truck, 





81 Datsun 8210 excel con- 











VW Bug, 1978, last con- 
tes, model, oe 


ition, white. Tae 1881, 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 


trailer loaded w 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


me ee ee ee 





DBX Profeel Great 
cmpnts, svri size pairs. All 3- 
way, bik _ . ssell 





pin. Bendy betel gin 
system. Owned 1 : 
$4955 Yours . Call 
Kevin at 402-4471 


a 
cellular phone, top of the line 





. Full fea 
tures with cha F pass 
Call mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 





Commercial shelving, 
ps heavy 1 ea or 


Sous, 265-5191 
Four color T-Shirt 


¥ eben bo.9 
— aryer. 9d cone cond 
508-475-21 














Machine: Bra 
umns, 247-9141 weekdays. 


bike, sng & double bed, 2 


seems seas, Best of- 
jog Saity 933-5466 











“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 


HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 














VW JETTA GLI 
1985, Black, loaded, stereo 


cassette, sunroof, 
control, a/c, E GT tires, 








eee 
COMPUTERS 


c 
PKG. Ext 3.5” dr, sivr reed, 


emma 05 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


35mm single lens reflex 
camera. Mint condition, like 
new. $250. 569-8735. 


KODAK EKTOGRAPHIC 
AUDIO VIEWER 
Projector- pen used, 


$75. Oleapos. OM2. 
$300/b.0. 3 Lenses: 





photo, . macro-$100 
each. un Pac flash 
attchmnt, $25. Richard, 
472-7401 aftr 6PM. 

















198" SUZUKI GSst 
miles $700 need 

b> ae free full 1s08 

helmets and cover 277-0287 

Bill or Scott 


aod ‘ek dive, Key 


mouse incl. $800 or b.o. 
666-4021 





Leicaflex eee SLR 
* + tee 

Smee eirte 
617. $36. 7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fi 


VIDEO & 
TELEVI 








SAVE $$$$ on Re- 
Mego DEMO and 


ay ., Wade, oF 








962 YAMAHA 650, iow 
great bie! Extras extras, $800." 
Greg 241-9423 


1986 Yamaha Virago, 
1100cc, 982 miles, 
owned, $3800 or bo, 
508-851-3489 








HONDA HAWK 81, exc 
cond, $800 





HONDA 
VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 
1985 
Excellent condition. New 
ttery,. new brakes, new 


ba 
chain. $2,000 with lock and 
helmet. Cali Paul at 





Kawasaki LTD 750 ‘82, 6900 
mi, exc cond. $1200 or BO. 
617-878-6138 


MOT TORCYCLES 


1983 Yamaha TT 
900 miles, Brand. ras | 
Mint condition, 





283 
g 





RE 
alia 











tires. 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
KLR *, new in 
List: $2600, will sell tor 
$1995. Honda CBX- 1100cc, 
‘s item. 




















7 





ny 
ine 


g 
B 





i 








CD’S & VIDEOS 
= up to $300 a v 


Cc 
— 





* our 





ters, theses, term . 99 
ite ‘Auburn St., , 
492-7767 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

ARTIST 


ust: 
ston Design 643-6187 
J&JDESIGNS 








THE LAST WORD 
ae gh writing and 
Eapert renames. 496-5743 f 


SERVICES 














$1000-$5000 
INSTANT CREDIT! 





#P3014, pwr. windows & 


89 DODGE SPIRIT 
#P3012, am/im, ac, defogger, turbo, 7K 


Truckhs-Vans-Wagons-Caravans 


‘86 DODGE CARAVAN SE 





rar! 













Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 










AUGUST USED CAR 


CLEARANCE 


OVER 150 


USED CARS & TRUCKS MUST BE 
DELIVERED DURING AUGUST 


sler Executive Cars’ 








Ls] 
= 










6861 ‘Lt LSNONV “OML NOILOSS ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOSG SHL 








'89 PLYMOUTH | SUNDANCE 4-DR | 


‘89 CHRYSLER LI LE Bs BARON CONV 


It, a/c, am/im, 17K..........000. 


‘89 DODGE E DYNASTY LE 


#SR3000, pw, pdl, a/c, V-6, prior rentall.................ceccsesereeeneneees 


‘89 DODGE SPIRIT 
89 DODGE § SPIRIT 


‘89 DODGE D DYNASTY 


#P2997, arn/im, ac, pw & di, Cruise, ti, 12K............ccscsesseereresere 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 
‘89 CHRYSLER | LE BARON 


locks, pwr, seats, cuise, tilt,cass........ 














‘8B '88 DODGE D-350 


TON, auto, anvim stereo, 2-whee! drive, 8’ bed.31k $OOOS 


'86 ‘86 PLYMOUTH VOYAGER 





‘87 E '87 DAKOTA 












‘88 E DODGE B- 150 WAGON 


#SR2937, 8 pass, a/c cruise, tilt, auto, am/fm, V-6, 16K.............. 


'85 DODGE B- 150 | CONV. VAN 


#P2936, cass, Chapman, 4 


'86 DODGE B- B-15 


#42614, V-8, a/c, auto, am/fm 


87 DODGE = B-250 WAGON 


150 ) CONV. VAN $g995 





Shelby @ ’ Performance Cars 








85 '85 DODGE OMNI 


‘87 F PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 
Package, auto, Blaupunkt, 20K... 
"86 C OMNI ¢ GLH 










‘86 CHARGER TURBO 


sunroof, 5 speed, cassette,, 42K 











‘86 | CHEVY SPECTRUM 





#SR2915, auto, a/c, stereo 


'87 DODGE OMNI 


#R2969, ac, auto, defogger, 28K 











Over 100 additional used cars @ trucks to choose from 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & L 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5pm 

235-6666 




































































-asing 
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SEEKING 
VEGETARIAN 








rere! only please. 





Marley Jr. Bathroom 
bg or small. Free 
569-8968 


CARPENTERS 


EERE LATE NOTE NT TA 
MIM MICHELOVE 
All promotional photos, 
bands, events, video stills, 


studio or on location. 
617-731-1400 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ewe 


PASSION LOVE 





minute 
. Adults 
-YOU 
pg min. 1.95 ea min 
af. tories daily. 
New e' 1042 
cassete also available. 
discount to all 1-900- 
-YOU callers. 


Award 
sensual love 


gift for men & women. 

M OV ER s : 
LICENSED 
Stress-Free, neat, careful, 


short notice, responsible, 
Local-Long dist. 
1-800-512-1943 

WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS! 
Loc NEng NY DC ail 48. on 


load rental. 2 
CARRIER # IVES. 492-4837. 








lights, 
aranteed. Experienced ~ 
gu pe “y 


and insured. Terry 





juice, soft drinks, etc.) three 
times a day decreases your 
—— dramatically. 30 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. $34.95 + 
.50 SHIPPING & HAND- 
LING. VISA, MASTER 
CARD. 1-800-722-7744 REF. 
12530 





FEELING STRESSED? 
. is stressful. However, 


tionally, the more we will en- 
joy and feel satisfaction in 
our lives. To discuss ideas 
on ways to fee! stronger and 
enjoy life, | invite you to inter- 
view me at no charge. inter- 
views can be arranged 
within 24 hrs with day, week- 
end, and evening hours 
available. Calli Cambridge 

Needham Counseling at 
617-449-7721 





FIT-ASSIST 
Custom —— designed 
for individual needs. Privacy 
of home, office, or health 
club. Call for FREE consul- 
tation visit. 1-800-72R-UFIT. 


KRIPALU YOGA 
Day and evening classes for 
radiant health, stress reduc- 
tion and weight manage- 
ment. Brookline and Boston 
locations with certified Yoga 
and Fitness. specialist. Call 
232-9334 


OUT OF SonT ROL.. 








DRUGS? 
Embarrassed? Scared? Ef- 
fective drug/aic et g 

ssionate ae ' 
Call for info 244-71 


wore. therapeutic a 


Porter @ Sq. 628- sat eoseere 
MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 








Hour long total 
body massage 
Call for an 
appointment 
Newton open 
7 days, 9- 10 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 








Swedish) 
sap 


Treat yourself 
to @ totally 
relaxing and 
bealtby 
experience. 











NEED 
HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRS? 
Will do jobs, large or small. 
Replace windows, hang 
doors, tile, floors, roofs, 
porches. decks, kitchens, 
carpentry of ali sorts. 
Call Frank 889-3141. 


WANT TO 
DO IT RIGHT? 


Don't fool around with 
amateur window installers. 
The comfort and value of 
your home are far too impor- 
tant. Call the only pro- 
fessional full service window 








CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 

work. Contact Pat at: 
846-0332 

House cleaning mature. 

Energetic grad studnt seeks 

pt work. Cail Pen 547-2733 


CONSTRUCTION 


A. WELCH 
CONSTRUCTION YCO. | 


Specialize in ceramic 
carpentry restoration. Call 
for a free estimate. 539-0122 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTING 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, 
PAINTING. CALL: 

M &N CONSTRUCTION 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 


LIMOUSINES 




















& sports events 
Now York City & 
Atlantic bem 


reduced rates 9 or 

me Fall specials. 

Serving all of N.E. 
Call for rates on 
6,8, 12 seaters. 


603-483-5732 or 
603-666-6132 





























cl 


clowns, dancing y 

telegrams, balloon 
bouquets. Teddy Bear 
Sra toners ered 














can take 
UTD ie the fet 


people open 
ora 


relationship. 
INTER-RACIAL 





Meet attractive and affec- 

tionate Ladies and Men of alll 

races. Many NE members. 

Discreet. For free pe 

tion call 312-856-91 

PO Box 811218-7, 

IL. 60681-1218. Chiang 
TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 


LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 ~ 








PARR-TY! Let me run your 
or any 


ounnalon pest to nuts 
call 229-0280" 


avorane bi agent a 
included serve Compete pry 














Are you looking for a serious 


relationship with a 


quality person? 
Leave a message - FREE!! 








HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
— service, Office, ae: & & 


wo, "oo Nsolah. 32 322- 679, 
PDU & fully insured. 





ALLWAYS MOVING 
Excellent service at the best 
rates. No job too small. Eve- 
ning service available. Your 


paces redy hy — i value, and 


BOB’S MOVING 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 
CHEAP DATE MO ; 
local. + long distance. Resi- 
dential / Commercial. Your 


professional alternative to 
paying for the big name! 
277-3453. 











PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. Local 
and long distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lic and ins. 

484-0580. 





M & J Family Movers. Local, 
distance, packing and 
unloadin service. 
277-6225/! 1027. MDPU 
0765. 








ELECTRICIANS 


Cc i id i Fire 
alarms, intercoms. insured 
232-9225. ae [hours emerg- 


onabsee 
PAINTERS 




















INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
Quality you can depend on 
a ay ey professional 
man . 

Mal evenings at 739-0378 

for a free estimate. 


HOUSEPAINTING 


Exterior and 
wor 


Reasonable Prices 
Many references 
524-2477 














POOR PEOPLES 


MOVERS 
Boxes, will deliver self str 
hshold appincs, 522 
7dys/wk. 





Bete io ge Loan MOVERS 
effective, 1978 
MOPU 27387, 321-10 1017. 


BNE C8 8 
TRUCKERS 


MARATHON M BYERS 
Storage, 2 vans, 
local. Pianos 

524-1000 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 











CHEAP DATE MO MO' 


Conte / p, Amano =] Your 
i Mg ~sp- to 
paying ig name! 

A a! MDPU 2 095 


rm sa I 


VES Co 


MISCELLANY 


_ PAINTING 


from  Eeewtenaed Pro- 
en- 


739-0978 for a tree estimate 








Lecture with struc- 

ture ond ottecsd of. $10 Fee 

465-6242 

EELS la 

een 

TENNIS LESSONS 
ate tennis instructor 


H 





C. 





— 5995 dys 508-263-7658 





ern er eat inkly 
pups, $400-600, 4 71-3587 


Free 3 mo old female 
named 
a. Has 
7 48, lv 





shots. 9 

















MEET WOMEN! 


Men, meet the women 
who advertise 


Meceaday Auge 
Beaton. 7:90pm More 




















Simply leave your 


own message 
describing yourself 

and interests or 
listen to messages 
left by others. Only 

89¢ per min. 











models 4 
studies. Box 384 — Bay 
Annex, Boston 0211 


Male, 168-25, —— 

photo studies-will do any 

want or reas. 
2218 


photos 
fee. Dscit, Box 




















Man di to Calif wk of 
Aug 20. take one person 
to drive etc, RT open. 
Ph 461-2455 

Need a vacation? | bought 2 
tickets to San and 
pent ones backed out. | 


ind accomodations paid 
A 17-27. Get this straight: 
eo emt |. 207-363-7524 
One way ticket to San Fran- 
cisco Wvs Bos 8; "tn 
info 209-252. msg | 
Sk GWM 20:90 10 sh T49y 


trip to Key West 
Also sk FT assistant, 











Ory 


ENTRE NOUS 


A&B 
LIVE 
PHONE 
FANTASY 
1-800-544-1068 
24 HRS 
MAJOR 
CREDIT 
CARDS 
FREE CALL 











preg ly wkly, ante 
Joe 603-673-1111 


ST. MAARTEN — 
share condo avail. for va- 
cation rental Dec. A 
Pelican casino 
incl. access to tennis, boo 
bar, casinos, health 
priv. beach, restaurants. “04 
eet. $600/wk. Call Chris 
-5659/Ilv. mssg. 
Successful broadcaster * 
it in” to market tal- 
ent to radio and tv stations 
across country. fun, 
adveturesome, attractive 
male seeking same in female 
companion to work and play 
alton the way. 
617-367-3466. 


Ticket From Boston To LA X, 
ms 14only Sam. $135 
q bes ’ s i 
PEERS AE 
WANTED 





Time- 








Sunshine penpals, Box 
a Kailua-Kona Hi 


(808)325-7707 
BIWMTV, 33 sks oth TVs 
apn PO 








SERVICE 
Free hy sy to ail 
women single 
men. 508-224- 





Agee EROTIC: SHW 
WM will lor singles, 
groups, Seah es own 
toys, photogrenmy fe eas 
Mark, 


Chicopee, MA, 01021. 4 
travel. 





Cc. FAN 
Wanted eB ayy A ot 
any Karen Casperter inter 
view or TV show with Karen. 
617-497-4578 





MEET SOMEONE 
SPECIAL! 
$25 FEE 
75-100 INTROS 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 
CALL 267-4500 


GUY SPANKS 
ronda 
ro arg. Bhd az. 'bO 
oP. 


blue eyes, good 
‘inexperienced, 
8-36 for a 





ree shggy 
seek 





Uf 


rey fe 


et i 


|| i 





Handsome, athletic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's 
would like to meet a bright, 
slender, affectionate, gal for 
a long term affair. We'll have 
a tele talk and maybe 
exchange photos and 
maybe meet for coffee. Write 
box 94 Newton, 02159 
Handsome s' SWM 43 

Fs (18+) or cou- 
Be first threesome exp. 

x 2222 








Help Wanted 
Work from your home. 


adult 
service. Must be over 21, 
creative and have.a sexy 
voice. Good : 
open 24 hrs. 1 '7-7325 


er = "a 








w/kind 
3 Manch NFi 03108 

















LOVE LINE 

LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 

All credit cards/discounts 
516-422-2404 


GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 





men 
sho hove cuted? 1515. 
MWCpI att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
adventures. & Photo 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 
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a trois 


couple's first 
experience. Please be 
dicsrete, fairly attractive, 


-_— eggs aay aay 
standing. replies 
wawerel Box 1132 

















cleanliness @ must. 
serious, tong-term — rela- 
i hi is a 




















THE OPEN Box 1 
MARRIAGE Very clean attr Sub BiWM 
We are a non-profit social “ae 

's 
who are in open mar- Liye VIKEINS si, 

rag 8S Teale tha rons ° ALL credit cards & prepay 
Wall for some people. hper, CALL NOW!'516-321-0444 
WM 40's exp will warm 








SHE MALES 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
EXPERIENCE 
THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS 

BY 


201-865-8325 


SHE-MALES 
INCREDIBLE, 
BEAUTIFUL FULLY- 
EQUIPPED PRE-OPS 
READY TO CREATE 
ALL YOUR SECRET 
FANTASIES 24 HOURS. 
ALL MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS. 201-865-8325 




















ext. 69 
(1-800-366-4739) 
24-hours 
AMEX/Visa/MC 


Don't start 
without us! 
































oo. Box 5610 


The best 
fantasies in 
New England are 
in Texas! 


DREAMLI: 
Our phone number 


me it alll ... 


RAW-SEXX 


Ext 69 
(1-800-729-7399) 
Visa/AMEX/MC 


any time! 
We give great phonel! 














DON'T CALL 
ANYONE 
‘til U R READY ... 
but when 
UR READY ... 
CALL US!! 


(1-800-877-3239) 
Ext. 469 
WE'LL BLOW 
YOUR MIND!! 


AMX/Visa/MC 
Anytime! 


Cheryl's | 
Shoot Line 


Our young hot 
sexy bodies will 
make you shoot 
to the stars 
Erotic, 
provocative, and 


OOARAH! 


1-916-757- 
1643 


All major credit cards 
accepted 








‘ is Visa, M.C., 


¥ (214)251-1238 
24 Hours Live. 
$20/20 mins. 


x Pre- Pay 
KARA 


Le 
French 
Connection 
Ba i 


phone sex for the 
selecti 














Jennifer's 
Lip Service| 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried 


(415)221-5307 


VISA/MC 
All credit cards 
accepted 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 
phone sex 














) 

( ) 

512-695-8507 | 
M/V, Amex 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 


The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 

617-734-7668 

VISA/MC 
Prepay: 
The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 


Brookline, MA 
02146 














CONVERSATIONS 
BY 
PHONE 


CREATIVE 
SENSUAL 


TOLL FREE 
CALL BACKS 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


1-800-231-3767 
212-947-4140 


ANYTIME 











VET a) am Com elem ol ah Ave, 
a sexy, sultry, sensuous 
conversation on a 


fot summer's night? 


Call the fantasy Line, 
1-550-7777. 


*/first Mm 

















Consenting 
Adults 











Talk to one of 
our sweet, 
soft and 
seductive 
men, women 
or couples. 

1-800-228-8655 














(508) 430-1053 





in, 10¢/each 








NEWAT | 
VERNON'S | 
5-INCH ase 


7 


All sizes. 


one anger 


E 


I 

| 

I 
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make i 
Private dressing 
I 

| 

| 

! 
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617) 894-1744 
Ct 


gn dian am ol 
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Swett 
Jalk 


617-738-7570 


Introducing. . . 
Panties Etc. 


asa=> 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
SS 
Dominant 


mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 
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MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


Leta pretty escort you 
Boston ai amb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299. 


AFTERNOON DELIGHT 
FOR LADIES ONLY 
For the discriminating 
woman who knows what she 
wants. Call for your special 
encounter. Discretion as- 

sured. 617-742-5465 


AS YOU LIKE Te 
— vy abe body 


wan de e 617- 70-008 


ATTENTION 


BODYBEAUTIFUL 
A Polynesian Beauty. Long 
red hair, big bust, beautiful 
sexy body, sensuous brown 
eyes, olive skin, 38D-24-36, 
available for appointments. 
Escort incalls only. | 

love fantasies. 


617-286-0851 


Attractive, slim bionde, 
California girl, Jenna, 
536-8535 


; 

















IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


BACHELOR PARTYS 
Boston's hottest exotic 





dancers. Calli 
Features Entertainment 
617-284-8694 


BAY BOY 
Tall, blond biue-eyed trim 
& cleancut escort by Travis 
508-887-2391 





Be 


ue ‘ 


Escorl 





BEACHBUM 


Hot good looking guy 


Smooth & tight build. Disc, 


sagfe. Brian 617-536-2474 
Avail for escort- whenever! 





Beautiful busty biondes, 
24hr outcall hy AR Mass, 
NH & Ri 1-800-212-4657 


Beautiful lady for dis- 
criminatin _— Call 
617-592-261 

Beautiful Brunette DOM 


cross-dress avail. Verif out- 
call only. 617-599-2420 


BiWM, escort, massg for 


men over 30. Safe, discreet 
617-277-5908 Vince. 


BODYBUILDER 
And freinds! Escorts 
for men. MC/Visa., 
508-927-7868 


BODYBUILDER 


For men only. call 
617-776-8121. For the pri- 
vate & discreet man 


Big & hard. ath Ve CERS. 
- Discreet. 617-288- : 


BOY TOY 
yp by Buffy 
air-cond 























Pre-o 
617- 





BROOKE 
For a good time with 


a se ng brun call 
617-829-0067 for outcalls 
only. Will travel 





BROWN SUGAR 
Sweet, satisfying & de- 
licious. Charming 
a discreet, persona’ 
escort. Call 617-361-4101 


CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24HRS 


GORGEOUS dancer escorts 


gents in Boston and Metro- 
west areas. 617-891-5568 


mo Oriental massage, 
out call service 
617-288-6214 Sun closed 


Call 617-436-2058 for an 
outcall w/Kerry, yng & sexy 
will travel anywhere 


Call 617-592-3518 for out- 
calls with Tina. Busty, 
brown-eyed bionde 


Call Stud & Sexy at 
401-847-4127, and come 
visit us in the Newport area 


CAPE COD 
Sophisticated lady wishes to 
meet a few select 
Box 461 Dennis, MA 02538 


Wild-N-Nasty but classy. Call 
617-825-9336 for fantasy 
girls, outcalls only 


CHAUFFER 
Chaufter with lisence and in- 
sured livery car (delux). Bos- 
ton, statewide, & out of state 
area. V affordable. 24hr 
service ‘t lose money! 
Cali Paul 203-928-3021 
































PILLOW TALK 
Magnolia Sweet 
FIOT!’ 
FIOT! 
HOT/ 

Live Phone Phantasm 
919-723-0055 
TOLL FREE 
CALL BACK 

Mc/Vi isa/AMX 

No Money Ondo 

















Clean classy and comforting 
young woman available to 

escort in cozy surr 

For _ private connate 

617-247-9080 


CLIFF GWM 
617-267-4502 vry handsome 
a9 escort in/out 24HRS. 

in, hithy, wellendwd 


Cover Giri looks with a 
centerfold body. Linda 
617-527-4828. Discreet 











Distinctive biue- blonde 
would like to meet a few dis- 
ae Will 
verify. 617-731-4147 


Driver available for escorts 
and dancers. Please cail 
617-449-4058 


EBONY & IVORY 
Female escorts. 24HRS, 
dial 617-442-2931. Hiring 
female escorts 











Erotic massage by muscular 
Greek bodybuilder. Hotels, 
in/outcalis Jason 
617-643-7637 


Fresh hot, pre-op transexual 
Monica, garters, nylons 
In/outcall, ac 617-247-2870 


Glamorous high-fashion TV, 
fantasies fulfilled, 

let's play dress-up. 
617-247-6840, Kathryn 


Goodiking, athletic well built 
yng guy, relaxing massage. 
late night ok 617-489-075 


GWM escort, 36, attractive, 
intelligent, safe, versatile 
understanding. Nice guy, 
services Str/Bi men, all ages 
(18+). Bert, 617-254-5758 


GWM escort available days 
or meer in/out, cali Josh 
55-8705 


GWM escort, Eric yng. hot 
avail for in/outcall, disc, a/c 
verif 617-236-1781, hotel 


Hot Italian Topman well 
built. well endowed, out only 
24HRS Mike 617-266-9187 


Hot, muscular, male, avail- 
able for body rub. Peter 
617-236-5872 


HOT YNG MUSC STUD 6'2 
220ibs, solid meat, massage 
& escort, in/outcall, anytime 
Lance 508-683-4594 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY 


if you prefer seduction 

by a gorgeous escort in sen- 
suous garments and X- 
dressing excites you, call me 
now. Dom availabie 
617-738-3549 


Slender, soft voiced, curvy 
college girl, 26, wishes to 
meet a | of high 
standards. Please call 
617-277-6734 (incalls) 









































JOYCE 
Gentlemen relax with grad 
student in my home 
617-367-4980, calls verified 


Kevin: Hot Irish boy for es- 











cort in/out. Discreet 

617-522-7413 

Knock-out WF “looking for a 

few men”, 40+. Box 

245 89 Mass Ave Bos 02115 
LONG HOT SUMMER 

Tall blonde with brains and 


class. Feminine, lingerie 
Verifiable outcalis only 
617-282-8381 


Massuer Du jour. Home, of- 
fice or hotel. Females, cou- 
ples only. 617 1 


MONIQUE 
Time is precious, spend it 
wisely. Unforgettable! Coles 
weicome. Also, male escort 
available 617-569-6577 » 


2 ESCORTS WANTED 











Paula, Escort- blond & busty 
incall only. After 9am 
617-783-3542 


Pretty playgirl for dis- 


teas oe | layboys. Vicki 
617-891-1593 


Satsifying male massage by 
handsome, muscular escort 
Call Greg at 617-254-2293 


Slim looking inte! girl 
outcall escort Heer Bos- 
ton area 617-437-9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybidr, will show you a 
hot time. GUY 617-789-6085 


Casual seduction, relax in 
luxury, ac, infoutcalis 
617-389-7133 


OUTHERN COMFORT 

ig. beautiful brunette or 
The Chamber - B/D S/M X/D 
617-569-3857 























SUMMERTIME 
And the living ts easy with a 
mature lady of personality & 
warmth. Outcalis only 


617-536-1955 
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1 | New exciting 10-12 story cassette also 








HOW'S YOUR LOVE LIFE? 








PASSION, LOVE, ROMANCE Address 
Award winning 2-5 min. Sensual Love Stories ¢ City St 2. 
Adults only please. Toll Free nh # 











1-900-LOVE YOU (568-3968) 


$21 min. »$1 ea, min. after. Stories change dail 


available. 


ELF OEE oak PC ne, 


Special Discount to all Mail to : 1-900-Group, PO Box 
1-900-LOVE YOU callers Scott a 95260 
Great gift for men & women 
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"'Talkin' 'Bout A Revolution ..." 


New England's Only Exclusive ¢ 


Dial 617-494-0008 
To Listen & Res It's Free 
Dial 617-577-8870 


Subscriber Information 


2) Oak Talk Gay Audio Personals 





sav Lesbian Voice Dating Service 


| innermost secrets, most sizzling desires, 











HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO: 


A. Join a couple for an intimate evening 

B. Swap partners in mid session 

C. Have an orgy of sensual conversation 

D. Offer your wife to your best friend 

E. Let your lover be made love to by someone ~ 


else, while you are there. 
F. All of the above 


CALL THE SWINGERS LINE 


1-550-2244 


Couples call courtesy 
225-0556 


(Just like calling a friend) 
Calls cost 20¢ first minute, 10¢ thereafter 





SENSUAL 






Keal peopte icine their 


and most bizarre encounters. 


Secrets that just had to be told! 
Some even leave their phone numbers. 


Introductions too. 
call 1 -900-999-71 00 
press category three 
$3.50 per call 





Must be 18 + 














1-550-9000 














Among Friends/= 




















DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


| 900 999-3131 


















1-550-9025- 
Indulge, 
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10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/9 min $1 617/508 area codes 
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mode! 

Photos or video. in- 

England. Cali Rick at 
1094 














To tame us! Stee on 
Valerie (38-25-36) an 
friends. and sensuous! 
18 Karat 
617-770-3123 
% Escort opening! 
What dreams are made of! 


Cepisy, Square 
of She quare 


20H oscar Cs & Tony 











Young bik female escort 
avail. Calis are verified 
508-681-1068 ask for Rose 


coved or mature gent Karen 
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BEIETSINTS | Boston's | | BACK 
sEscort Best BAY'S 
5'7" slim Escorts | [FINEST 
Rencual Miki You've tired ESCORTS 
akeligsOleld Wm =b2-33 the rest, incalls-out lis 
for the unique now try the peRcragicrees 
gentleman best." 617-437-1751 
Incalls Bachelor 
Please call 617-424-1366 Parties 
617-536-4853 : 
noon-3 am 
"THE For 
ULTIMATE" | | ature 
a} Massage mae 
4 Steam % Just ond 
$7 Whirlpool 4x 5G 126 Ine 
36C-24-34 
1675 Mass. Ave, outcall only 
Julia at (r7|SarSi70 LIBBY 
(617) 277-6605} [10am-10pm.| [(617) 244-5828} 









itated to call? 





Experienced 






































1-550-4XTC 


Ec-sta-sy (ek’ste-se)n., p/. -sies. Overwhelming delight; 
rapture.—ecstat’ic adj. 








|10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/9min $1 


617/508 area codes} 








SENSUOUS 
ESCORTS 
Beautiful Girls 

- 24 hrs. 
(617) 
695-0758 

Outcalls only 



































REFERALS ring. redhead. Mag-30'0. Ex- 
Veriiable octeahe erly 
maces | FANtasy 
617-806-3170, Vise Z 
Evening Male escorts 
in Paris available 
Female escorts 
Male and pica oa 
Female nationalities 
welcome 
a + 
(617) 561-6439] | Outcalls only 
eS 
A a 
og wish 
nde Petite Model 
i 5'5*-125 Ibs, 38-25-36 
blonde 1,001 
hae ip aathe toned 
(617) 849-9191 yopibe iiainivngs 
All calls verified  tonastite tt 
couples welcome qisudinted 
| ENlete) "aS LEE ANN 
NEEDED pote end busty brunstte 
* Great income Jessica 
+ Full/Part time tall long-long legs, long 
+ Days/Evenings black hair and slender. 
+ Must be attractive} | Available for Outcalls 
and reliable Only 
617-843-0776 
Alcalls verified | | ay als wilbe verified. 
IMAGE a on the it 
Discreet strong, ae 
Lucious || |tomakeme rights 
Scandinavian perfect. 
36D - 25 - 36 sender Bondo, 
Peau blue eyes. 
Veriafiable ANGELA 
outcall only (617) 
353-0917 
(508) 339-6538 | | verifiable outcalis oniy 
THE RIGHT 
STUFF 
You bad the 
rest now try 
the best 
2 pretty 
blondes 
available 
Local outcalls 
617-284-1955 











BIG 


COLLEGE 


Atel el .4 


(617 
666-0727 





52" ese! 


eeeeeeee 
* Discrete * prompt 
° M/C ° Visa 
eeeoee0ee 
° Age 22° 
Intelligent 
Great personality 
* Beautiful ¢ 
@eeeeeee0e 
10 hours 
would be too 
little time! 


Verifiable 
outcalls 


only 
1-800-432-3249 
eesceces 
Escort Positions 
Great Pay 




















(617) 266-2522 





wip atci a mc lale ml slots TOLaniel 


Blue eyed Blonde - 22 yrs. 
Ss et 3 t- Sov oe icle) 


Outcalls only - 24 hrs. 





For discreet in- leather-Dom 
terview, call X-Dress a 
at a Speciality 

, eves, 

PT. All calls ver-§ |617-445-3483 

ified. Ladies on- 

ly need apply. Outcalls only 

CHANTEL| | UNEMPLOYED 

Beautiful SECRETARY 

Escorts The computer 

<<a 
on me 
ee last Low 
lovely. 

All Elegant roms 
badine prefers to interface 
pS with you... 

tcalls I'm pretty, and 

Only I'm friendly, 
(617) 499-7733 give me a buzz. 
Veriafiable Elizabeth 
outcalls only verifiable outcalls only 
617-331-9727 


























RAINBOW 


24 HR ESCORT 
SERVICE 


Pick Part of the 
Rainbow 


(617) 236-1061 
outcalls only 
Escorts Wanted 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 





Hour long total 
body massage 


Call for an 
appointment 


























ESCORT 
SERVICE 


617-266-4443 


CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 














2 Handsome, § 
e well-mannered e 
® young guy ° 
a “ * 
e available for ¢« 
*escort until late® 
®* Verifiable ° 


* Out/& * 
* (617) 247-8814 ¢ 





/ 


pines 


Escorts 


617-267-2205 
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Experience the most sensitive, sensuous 
and stunning women in Boston. 


-ESCORT REFERRALS 
‘~ 617-964-5565 


Opes foribeauti intelli 
womierr to eseort some: amet i 
Boston's most siglo mes 

Inquire about aan cinner package 
for that perfect evening. 

Service throughout Mass. * 








CLOUD NINE 


Escort Referral 
Any Occasion Day or Evening 


1-800-698-9000 or 1-617- 479-3600 


a Escorts Needed a 
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_IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR: 


A. Sexual expression 

B. Sultry suggestion 

C. Hard core dialogue 

D. Fantasies with.no limits . 
E. Deep desires 

F. All the above 


CALL THE X-LINE NOW! | 
1-550-XsXoXoXo * 


Women call courtesy 


577-8860 


(Just like calling a friend) 





























Calls cost 20¢ first minute, 10¢ thereafter 














#1 NATIONWIDE 


introline 
U.S.A. 
The all 
new Singles 
Bulletin Board! 
1-900-999-LINK 


$2 Ist min. .95 es. addinl. 














Secret 
Rendez-vous 


Escape to a special evening with 


our unique and high class escorts. 


Confidentiality and 
discretion assured. 


Outecalls only 


1-800-752-7480 









































Looking to meet 
_ aquality man | 
for a relationship? 


Try talking personal ads. 


_ (You won't have to leave your phone number) 


7/ 1-900-860-9042 


$2.00 1st min/$1.00 ea. add'l min 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 





by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 





kK RIDAY 





FILM. sex, lies, and videotape 
(Nickélodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill), the acclaimed first 
feature from 26-year-old writer- 
director Steven Soderbergh, is the 
story of four young Louisianans. 
There's a corporate lawyer (Peter 
Gallagher); his wife (Andie 
MacDowell), and her sistér (Laura 
San Giacomo), with whom he’s 
having an affair. Things begin to 








unravel when a college friend (James 
Spader) he hasn't seen in years turns 
up. Meanwhile, Freddy turns up in A 
Nightmare on Elm Street V: The 
Dream Child (Cinema 57, suburbs) 
to control his latest victim through 
the dreams of her unborn child. 

The Coolidge Corner Theater 


























that they charge a handling Yee). Just 
don't say we didn’t warn you. 



























August 15 at Great Woods: call 787-8000. 


Katie Webster, August 16 at Nightstage: 
call 497-8200, 














Quilters, August 18, 19, 25, and 26 at the. 
North Shore Music Theatre: call 720-3434. 
Garth Fagan Bucket Dance. August 22 
to 26 at Jacob's Pillow. call (413) 243-0745. 
Richie Havens/Scruffy the Cat. 

24 at the Channel: call 497-1118. 

Gary Burton Quintet, August 25 on 
Cabaret Jazzboat cruise: call 876-7777 
Diana Ross. August 28 at Tanglewood: 
cat 787-8000 

The Embarrasement, September 7 at the 
Paradise: call 254-2052 

Ferron, Odetta, Livingston Taylor, 
Jesse Winchester, and Jonathan 
Edwards, September 9 at Foiktree's 
Annual Festival: call 641-1010 

The Cure, September 23 at Great Woods 
call 787-8000 














































Foundation’s second film lecture 
features animator Karen Aqua, 
whose works have earned prizes at 
festivals around the world, and 
several other area filmmakers. The 
lecture begins at 7 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston (call 
277-4618). 

MUSIC. The Regattabar hosts the 
great Benny Carter and his alto sax 
(and, one hopes, trumpet) through 
tomorrow night. Nightstage is at 823 
Main Street, Cambridge (call 497-8200); 
the Regattabar’s in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square (call 876-7777). 

The renowned and controversial 
British conductor Roger Norrington 
makes his area debut with his own 
orchestra, the London Classical 
Players, in an early-instrument 
Beethoven program at Tanglewood's 
Koussevitzky Music Shed at 9 p.m. 
On the bill are the Overture to The 
Creatures of Prometheus, Symphony 
No. 8, and Symphony No. 6 
(Pastoral). Tanglewood is located in 
Lenox; call (413) 637-1600. 
THEATER. Two Sam Shepard 
collaborations, Cowboy Mouth and 
Savage/Love, touch on the poetic, 
raw. underbelly of love. Cowboy 
Mouth, which Shepard wrote with 
seminal punker Patti Smith, is about 
a woman who kidnaps a guy from 
the streets in hopes of turning him 
into “a rock and roll Jesus with a 
cowboy mouth.” Savage/Love, 
written with avant-garde director Joe 
Chaikin, describes the dichotomies 
of love — the profound struggle to 
express tenderness and the deep- 
seated fear of rejection. The plays are 
presented together by the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Summer Theater at the 
Loeb Drama Center Experimental 
Theatre, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(call 495-4597), starting tonight at 
8:30. Tickets are $8. 

Three experimental performances 
by Joanne Rice and Lisa Wilcox make 
up “An Evening Without Music”: 
Plush and Plunder, The Extinction of 
Ravens, and a piece by Rice whose 
title looks something like an ice cube 
on a hot day. They're presented by 
the Mobius Performing Group, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (call 
542-7416), tonight and tomorrow at 9 
p.m. Tickets are $6. 

TELEVISION. Last year, 
videomaker Bernar Hébert’s entry in 
Alive from Off Center's showcase of 
video and film works was the most 
engaging piece in the series. Tonight, 
Alive presents a new Hébert work, 
Undertow, which features 
choreographers Eiko and Koma. The 
remainder of the evening of 
multicultural danceworks includes 


| Raoul Trujillo's Shaman’s Journey 


and three pieces by New York-based 
troupe DanceBrazil. At 11 p.m, on 


+ 


Channel 2 









FRIDAY: Donald Lipski’s sculptures are characterized by an updated brand of 
surrealism — he uses mundane objects to unusual and elegant effect. And 
though the end result is fluid and appealing, there’s also an,underlying, 
unsettling quality of darkness. Coinciding with the installation Lipski has 
created at the Danforth Museum, an exhibition of some of his recent sculptures 
is also on display. Call (508) 620-0050. 
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SATURDAY: Unsung guitar virtuoso Danny Gatton may not be stuck in the 
depths of semi-obscurity for too much longer. Proclaimed the World's Greatest 
Unknown Guitarist last January by Guitar World, he is slowly building a 
reputation for amazing versatility and skill, seguing comfortably from jazz and 
rockabilly to country and blues. The Washington (DC) native has been picking 
at the fretboard since he was nine. Early on he became fascinated by Les Paul, 





Charlie Christian, and King Curtis, whose influences are woven into Unfinished 
Business, his latest LP. He’s at Johnny D’s tonight. Call 776-9667. 
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SUNDAY: Although 
Abdullah Ibrahim has been 
visiting the Boston area 
with some frequency as a 
solo pianist, it has been a 
while since his splendid 
septet, Ekaya, has made the 
trip with him. The whole 
band will be present today 
for a 3 p.m. concert at the 
DeCordova Museum, in 
Lincoln. Call 259-8355. 
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BAD ART. Care to survey some 
putrescent painting? Pathetic poetry? 
Insidious installations? Street 
magazine is sponsoring a “Bad 
Artists’ Ball” (“Soirée des Mal 
Arts”), a campy salute to bad art. The 


soirée, at the Kingston Gallery (129 
Kingston Street, Boston; call 


to the public to “bring artwork 

.| poorly conceived and/or executed 
including, but not limited to, poetry, 
painting, photography, collage, 
prose, sculpture, and anything 
‘artistic.’ ” A stage will be provided 
for those would-be stars whose 
memories of The Gong Show are 
particularly dear, and at some point 
during the festivities, the Ski-a-delics 
(who make music with skis) will grab 


423-4113), extends an open invitation 


the limelight. The evening concludes 
with an auction whose proceeds will 
-benefit Street, which for three years 
has published articles on 
homelessness, discrimination, and 
alternative culture. Admission is $5 if 
you bring “Bad Art,” $6 if your anti- 
creative juices let you down. 
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MUSIC. Yo-Yo Ma plays the Elgar 
Cello Concerto at Tanglewood, with 
Jeffrey Tate and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The program 
also features Berlioz’s Les francs- 
juges Overture and Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 3 (Scottish). It all 
begins at 2:30 in the Shed. Tickets 
range from $11 to $46, with $8.50 





lawn seats. Call (413) 637-1600. 





THE WEEK 
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TELEVISION. James Baldwin's 
troubled relationship with his 
stepfather and problems concerning 
sexual identity and racist attitudes 
led him, in 1948, to leave the US for 
Europe, where he remained for 10 
years. During that time he began his 
literary career with Go Tell It on the 
Mountain (1953). For the next 20 
years his work combined eloquence 
and anger and expressed ideas that 
burned through the heart of the:civil- 
rights movement. He is profiled in - . 
James Baldwin: The Price of the 
Ticket, at 9 p.m. on Channel 2. 
THEATER. Rachel Herr's Help Is 
on the Way, one of the winners of 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre's First 
Annual Playwriting Contest, details 
the familial complications caused by 
mental illness. Rita’s cigarette- 
puffing, irrational mother lives with 





disorder of the house as well as in 


women remain stuck in the physical” | - 


the psychological muddle of their 
minds. Two daughters are left to 
decide how they can help, though 
their ideas are obscured by the 
nightmarish past they share. The 
theater is at 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (call 508-454-3926). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
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MUSIC. The Amherst Early Music 
evening's “Gala Recorder Concert,” 
which celebrates the 50th birthday of 
the American Recorder Society. Set 
to be performed are selections 

~ ranging from the 14th to the 20th 
century — the music of Guami, an 
arrangement of the first movement 

_ of Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 
6, music. by 20th-century composer 

| Rzewski and Geysen, and Paul 

3 Leenhouts’s arrangement of “In the 




















TUESDAY: Twenty years ago today, carloads of hippies from around the 
country descended on a farm in upstate New York to slip around in mud, groove 





to some great music, and, well, you've probably already been reminded that 
Woodstock was exactly two decades ago this week. Canned Heat, a veteran of 
the festival, are still around, despite the deaths of Alan Wilson and founder Bob 
“The Bear” Hite, and despite various changes in line-up. And the band still 
dishes out its trademark serving of blues boogie, which you won’t want to miss, 
tonight at Harpers Ferry. Call 254-9743. 
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WEDNESDAY: Wher it 
comes to explosive, blow- 
down-the-house saxophone 
playing, the great George 
Coleman is hard to beat. 
Tenor is Coleman’s usual 
horn, but he can also get the 
job done on alto and 
soprano. His quartet (with 
Harold Mabern, Jamil 
Nasser, and new member 
Carl Allen) is an 
experienced unit that stays 
with him every torrid step 
of the way. Coleman and 
company are at the 
Regattabar, tonight through 
Saturday. Call 876-7777. 
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the eccentric Dutch recorder virtuoso 
from the renowned Amsterdam 
Loeki Stardust Quartet, will direct 
the musicians, who perform in 
groups ranging in size from one to 50 
and playing on eight sizes of 
recorder. The concert begins at 8:30 
p.m. in Buckley Recital Hall, 
Amherst College, Amherst; call (413) 
542-3236. Tickets are $6. 
FILM. The Harvard Film Archive 
concludes its showcase of new Soviet 
documentaries, “Glasnost Film 
Festival,” with a screening to 
include “This Is How We Live,” an 
unsettling glimpse at underground 
youth groups, including neo-Nazis, 
and “The Wood Goblin,” a portrait 
of a man treated unfairly during the 
final years of the Stalin era and now 
living alone deep in the woods and 
still striving for justice. Fora 
complete schedule call 495-4700 or 
495-3251. Films are screened at 6 and 
9 p.m. in the Carpenter Center for 
the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is free. 
THEATER. In Allan Havis’s somber 
Morocco, an American architect’s 
wife is charged with prostitution on a 
trip to Morocco, thus entangling the 
two in the frightening mire of that 
country’s legal system. It’s presented 
at the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire 
Theatre Festival, Stockbridge (call 
413-298-5576), at 9 p.m. Tickets are 
$10. 

The Williamstown Theatre 
Festival concludes its mainstage 
season with Passion, Peter Nichols’s 
convoluted meditation on eroticism 
and infidelity. Arvin Brown directs 
the work, and the superior cast 
includes Frank Convefse, Maria 
Tucci, and Joyce Ebert. Curtain goes 
up at 8:30 p.m. today through Friday. 
Tickets range from $8 to $21. Call 
(413) 597-3400. 

Stage and screen veterans José 
Ferrer and Constance Cummings star 
as the 20th century’s leading 
existential sweethearts, Sartre and 
Beauvoir, in Téte 4 téte. The 
American premiere of Canadian 
playwright Ralph Burdman’s award- 
winning piece records the cerebral 
couple's last days together. It's at the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Stockbridge (call 413-298-5576). 
Curtain tonight is at 8:30; tickets are 
$10 to $25. 

E.G. Marshall and Ruth Nelson 
star in the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival Extension's production of 
Autumn Elegy, a new play by 
Charlene Gordon Redick. It is the 
story of an elderly couple whose 
tranquil life is shattered when the 
wife is diagnosed as having cancer 
and her 76-year-old husband must 
confront the loss of his oldest, 
dearest friend. Call (413) 597-3400. 


Wan ESDAY 





FILM. What were the ‘60s really 
like? We'll never know, partly 
because such grandiose images as 
the Woodstock Rock Festival have 
replaced memory with metaphor. 
Woodstock (1970), the movie, is 
largely responsible. A collaboration 
by some of the finest documentary 
filmmakers of the time, this three- 
hour orgy isn’t just one of the best 
rock-concert movies ever made, it’s 
also a sometimes-deft, sometimes- 
crass essay on a turning point in 
cultural consciousness. The use of 
the multi-image split screen has 
never worked so well since, and Jimi 
Hendrix's tortured “Star Spangled 
Banner” at the end remains the 
anthem of the generation that bears 
the movie's name. At the Somerville 
Theatre, in Davis Square, Somerville 
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MUSIC. Mae Arnette is Boston's 
mistress of jazz vocals in the grand 
tradition, and her infrequent 
appearances are always a treat. 
Tonight's Arnette sets, at the — 
Museum of Fine Arts’ Concert in the 
Courtyard series, should prove 
particularly felicitous, since Arnette 
is reuniting with piano legend Sabby 
Lewis and his trio. Showtime is 7:30 
p.m. Call 267-9300, extension 446. 

A while back, Buster Poindexter 
was booked for the Channel's 
birthday bash, but complications left 
him stranded in New York. Tonight 
he compensates by storming onto the 
Boston Common for this week's 
edition of the “Rose's Taste of the 
Tropics Festival.” Poindexter’s super- 
suave cabaret-style crooning may be 
best suited for nightclub murk, 
which lends intrigue to tonight's 
show, with its au naturel setting. It 
gets underway at 5:30 p.m. 
THEATER. Oklahoma!, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's classic ode to our 
country’s breadbasket, is at the 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase 
Street, New Bedford (call 
508-994-2900), through Saturday. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets range 
from $12 to $21. 
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MUSIC. The JVC Jazz Festival kicks 
off tonight with a 35th-anniversary 
concert at the Newport Casino. Mel 
Tormé, George Shearing, and the 
Newport Jazz Festival All-Stars 
headline the event, which begins 
with a pre-concert cocktail party at 
7:30 p.m. Call 787-8000. 

Those not inclined to travel as far 
for their jazz this evening can choose 
between Tito Puente, who brings his 
Latin Jazz All Stars to the Cabaret 
Jazzboat for 7:30 and 9:30 sailings 
(call 876-7777), and Dianne Reeves 
at Nightstage, in Cambridge (call 
492-8200). 

FILM. Although it tends to be as 
saccharine and insubstantial as its 
title, Rudy Wurlitzer’s Candy 
Mountain is a game attempt to 
create an absurdist odyssey out of a 
search by a loser (Kevin O’Connor) 
for the consummate guitar maker. 
Along the way he bumps into Tom 
Waits, Dr. John, Leon Redbone, and 
David Johansen, who play suitably 
madcap eccentrics, and in the end 
meets Bulle Ogier, who seems cold 
and out of place in the wastes of 
Quebec. It’s shown with Two Lane 
Blacktop (1971), another road movie 
scripted by Wurlitzer and directed by 
Monte Hellman. At the Museum of 
Fine Arts (call 267-9300, extension 
446). 

THEATER. Sarah Bonham is 
hurrying to finish her last quilt 
before she dies, in Quilters, Barbara 
Damashek’s homespun musical. 
Presented by the North Shore Music 
Theatre's Theatre Venture 
Productions at Beverly High School 
(in Beverly; call 508-922-8500), the 
play is a tribute to American women 
and their hopes, dreams, struggles, 
and triumphs. The fine local director 
Judy Braha is at the helm of the 
production, which begins at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $6. 








(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Robin Dougherty, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Tavlor helped out this 


week, / 








- WEDNESDAY: Andrei Konchalovsky's Shy People (1987) gives promise of being 
original, witty, and brave, contrasting sensibilities as culturally diverse as Park 
Avenue and the Louisiana bayou. Unfortunately, the film grows conventional and 
downright reactionary. But it is worth watching, if only for the performances of 
Jill Clayburgh as the frazzled Manhattan single mother searching the swamps for 
family roots; Martha Plimpton as her precocious daughter, who's into drugs, sex, 
and boredom; and Barbara Hershey as the tight-lipped bayou mother resigned to 
enduring the specter of the ultimate patriarch. Konchalovsky’s Maria’s Lovers 
will also be screened. At the Museum of Fine Arts. Call 267-9300 extension 446. 
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THURSDAY: Some of the most gifted dancers from one of the world’s most 
renowned ballet schools, the Bolshoi Ballet Academy, perform with soloists from 
the Bolshoi, the Moscow Classical, and the Stanislavsky Theatre ballet 
companies, tonight through Saturday at the Wang Center. The second act of Swan 
Lake and highlights from, among others, La fille mal gardée and Le Corsaire are 
on tonight's program. Tomorrow’s program features act three of Coppelia and 
excerpts from Don Quixote, Sleeping Beauty, and more. Call 787-8000. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: It took four directors, 10 script writers, 124 midgets, 500 
carpenters, and 1000 costumes to pull off, but Judy Garland journeyed 
somewhere over the rainbow to stake out strange new terrain for the American 
subconscious. Regarded as the ultimate children’s picture, The Wizard of Oz 
(1939) has seldom been acknowledged as the tuneful horror classic it is. The 
cyclone, the flying monkeys, the melting witch, even the baleful old humbug of 
the title are images of nightmare that the technical ingenuity of modern special 
effects has yet to equal. The restored version is available on video this week, as 
is Little Dorrit. 
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Unexpected, often startling movement typifies Garth 
Fagan Bucket Dance, who-will perform at Jacob’s Pillow 
August 22 to 26. Fagan’s troupe of 13 move fluidly and 
dynamically, working within the idiom of contemporary 
dance yet doing so idiosyncratically, with abrupt 
movements falling into motions of incredible grace and 


colorful juxtapositions that surprise and impress. Call 
(413) 243-0745. ; 
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Ziggy Marley’s latest LP, One Bright Day (Virgin), bathes 
you in the warm pulse of undulating Jamaican rhythms 
set against Marley's understated vocals. Marley certainly 
doesn’t just loll about in the limelight cast by his dad, 
the way, say, Julian Lennon does — he’s a fine musician, 
and worth checking out at Great Woods on August 23, 
with the Melody Makers. The Neville Brothers 

open. Call 787-8000. 
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Tf'You can’t make it to Newport for the final day of 
the JVC Jazz Festival, you can still catch Dave 
Brubeck on the A&E cable network on August 20, 
when a documentary of his 1987 Russian tour is 
aired. Dave Brubeck: Moscow Night showcases the 
Brubeck quartet's versatility as it moves from, 
among others, the gentle rhythms of “St. Louis 
Blues” into the harder-hitting “Tritonis.” Playing 
with Brubeck are clarinettist Bill Smith, drummer 
Randy Jones, and Brubeck’s son, Chris, on bass. The 
program airs at 10 p.m. | 








NEXT WEEKEND 








Godfathers of rock 


‘he Godfathers deal in primary colors: birth, school, work, death, love, 
y hate — all the blood-and-guts absolutes that make our little planet spin 
madly around, If the band passionately spurns anything, it is 
insincerity and indifference in a world where, to paraphrase “If | Only Had 
Time” (from Birth, School, Work, Death), Cary Grant is tripping on acid, a 
million moms are zonked on Valium, “a healthy economy” is an oxymoron, 
and the latest generation starves on the dull ache of poverty. 

Formed in 1985 by South London brothers Peter (singer-songwriter) and 
Chris (bassist) Coyne, the band arose from the rubble of the Syd Presley 
Experience, a loopy combo that toured the East Coast briefly in 1985. A 
member shuffle brought in guitarists Kris Dollimore and Mike Gibson and 
drummer George Mazur, and legal problems concerning their name led the 
band to grab a film-reference book and look for a new moniker. After mulling 
over Gone with the Wind, the band touched on The Godfather, and images of 
a mumbling, menacing Marlon Brando couldn't be turned down. 

Hit by Hit (1986), a compilation of all the band’s UK singles, socked clear 
through the dreck puling out over the airwaves. The adrenaline gush of “I Want 
Everything” and “This Damn Nation,” along with the hopeful, lilting thump of 
“Sun Arise,” plunked the Godfathers down squarely at the core of a group of 
guitar-based bands equally influenced by the Small Faces, the early Stones, and 
the Sex Pistols. Last year’s follow-up, Birth, School, Work, Death, with its 
searing title-cut anthem, proved to be one of those once-in-a-blue-moon 
records that immediately and indelibly jar the senses. And this year’s More 
Songs About Love and Hate continues along the same course, veering off into 
Screaming Blue Messiah-flavored rockabilly (“Walking Talking Johnny Cash 
Blues’:).and then wafting through a touching love song (“Anather Yau"). .... 








Although prototypical ‘60s punk might seem a point of influence, Peter 
Coyne politely bristles at the suggestion. “I wouldn't say it’s just ‘60s influences 
on this group. I'd say it’s all sorts of influences, otherwise we wouldn't have a 
song like ‘Walking Talking Johnny Cash Blues.’ ” 

Walled-in categories hold no appeal for Coyne, who says he'd like the band’s 
music to be regarded as “exciting rock and roll . . . rock arid roll’s a really good 
term because it covers pop, hard rock, psychedelic music, rockabilly — 
whatever, really: That’s what we [the band] appreciate about the term — it’s so 
broad that you can do anything within that sort of style, if you've got the idea 
and the imagination.” 

What music does Coyne listen to these days? “It changes every day. If you 
mention two or three [bands], that's all people think you like. . . . | like the 
B-52's, the Pogues, New Order . . . the Feelies . . .” He'd heard the latter for the 
first time just a few nights earlier and proclaimed their version of “What Goes 
On” brilliant. “I thought it was better than the Velvet Underground, and I love 
the Velvet Underground, so if they can do it better, I tip my hat to them.” 

Coyne writes much of the band’s lyrics, whereas the other members supply 
the musical content; however, “There's not one way of writing songs within the 
Godfathers — we've got lots of ways of doing it.” He wrote both “Birth, School, 
Work, Death” and “Another You.” “Everybody's capable of moments of 
beauty and moments of out-and-out fucking frustration. Everybody feels that 
in the group from some time or another. We just try and reflect all sides of our 
personalities, just so that people can never pigeonhole the Godfathers and say, 
‘Oh, they're like this.’ That's why we purposely finished the album with a song 
like “Another You.” Because it was such a beautiful thing to say. And we're 
capable of saying and doing things like that, so why don’t we record it as well? 

I think if we weren't to record tracks like that, we'd be really false, and that’s the 
last thing I want the Godfathers to be — a false experience.” 

The Godfathers will perform on August 16 at AXIS (call 262-2437) and on 
August 20 at the Livingroom in Providence, Rhode Island (call 401-521-2520). 
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Ballet Jr. 


een to the Ballet lately? 
Well, yes, it does cost a bit. 
But that’s precisely why 
you should be heading down tothe 
Esplanade this weekend. Boston 
Ballet II will be performing there 
through Tuesday. And it's free. 

The program, which starts at 8:30 
each evening, offers a bit of 
everything. There are two world 
premieres: Samuel Kurkjian‘s 
German Dances, which is set to 
Mozart; and Boston Ballet li director 
Laura Young's Deadlock, a pas de 
deux about relationships that’s set to 
an original rock score. Young 
describes Deadlock as “typical of 
some relationships. . . that have 
caring and passion . . . but somehow 
the wrong buttons are pushed, not 
allowing the couple to stay together.” 

There’s also Ze’eva Cohen's 
Walkman Variations (music by the 
Pointer Sisters) and Jill Bahr’s 
Accelerando (music by Benjamin 
Britten). Rounding things off will be 
the Pas de Six and Tarantella 
Divertissements from act three of 
Auguste Bournonville’s Napoli. 

But, you ask, doesn’t the 
designation “II mean this is the 
second team? Not exactly. The 15 or 
so young men and women who make 
up Boston Ballet II have been chosen 
from Boston Ballet's annual 
International Summer Dance 
Program. They come from all over. 
One dancer was born in Leningrad; 
another is an apprentice at the Royal 
Danish Ballet. One even has a degree 
from Princeton. In addition to taking 
three to four classes a day, they 
rehearse in the evening. This kind of 





grueling schedule is not new for 
them; many have been working 
toward a professional career from the 
age of five or six. 

At the end of the summer, Boston 
Ballet I] members will sign contracts 
and begin their work as professional 
dancers. They will take class with the 
senior company and perform in 
ballets like The Nutcracker and Swan 
Lake; they'll also tour New England 
with performances and lecture 
demonstrations. They may even be 
taken into the senior company — five 
were last year, according to Laura 
Young. “It depends on the number of 
contracts that become available in the 
company, and also on who is really 
ready.” Young does, however, expect 
that they will finish school. “There's 
always that terrible looming 
possibility of a bad accident where 
you cannot dance anymore.” 

So what you'll have the chance to 
see at the Esplanade this weekend 
may be the second team, but it won't 
be second-rate. Past Boston Ballet Il 
programs have had a freshness and 
enthusiasm you didn’t always see at 
the Wang Center. And if you arrive 
early, you can even enjoy the luxury 
of a front-row seat. Overhead, the 
stars of today; on stage, the stars of 
tomorrow. 

— Janine Parker 
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Andie MacDowell: that old soapy tale about people who learn to love again 


The look of love 


Seeing is not believing in sex, lies, and videotape 


by Charles Taylor 


SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE. Written 
and directed by Steven Soderbergh. 
With James Spader, Andie MacDowell, 
Peter Gallagher, and Laura San 
Giacomo. A Miramax films release, At 
the Nickelodeon and the Harvard 
Square. : 


impress us with its truth, and a lot 

of people have shown themselves 
willing to be impressed. This first feature 
from young writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh won the grand prize at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival; it’s also been 
getting a slew of rave reviews. In 
Hollywood, Soderbergh is the hot new 
director, with Sydney Pollack lined up to 
produce his next film (an adaptation of 
William Brinkley’s novel, The Last Ship). 
And there's no telling how many aspir- 
ing young directors are ready to crown 
him their new hero. After all, his first 
time out he gets to call the shots and 
direct his.own script, he wins Cannes on 
a $1.2 million budget, and he’s only 26 
years old. 

It would be nice to say that sex, lies, 
and videotape lives up to this, but 
watching the movie | kept wondering 
what all the excitement was about. 
There’s no exhilaration, no fever, no 
obsessiveness in Soderbergh’s direction, 


Film 


and I didn’t give a damn about anyone or 
anything in the picture. Yet as this stilted 
talkfest went on, and the conventional 
morality beneath the sterile kinkiness of 
the surface became apparent, the reasons 
why the film has struck a chord began to 
emerge. 

sex, lies, and videotape is the return of 
the movie as therapy session. The camera 
sits on the actor's faces during semi- 
improvised scenes meant to strip away 
social facades and self-deceptions and 
leave us with the naked truth. This 
spiritual laundering is supposed to be the 
best thing for the characters, and for us. If 
this were the ’70s, there’d be a lot of talk 
about “Getting in touch with your 
feelings.” Coming in the late ‘80s, 
however, the film is an anomaly, and it 
just might be the sort of one that 
audiences and critics, after a long decade 
of infantile blockbusters, embrace as a 
return to relevant, honest filmmaking. 

I wouldn't be at all surprised if what's 
perceived as the movie's honesty were 
used to flog those who don’t respond to 
it. This is a film that wins converts rather 
than admirers, converts ready to claim its 
detractors are resisting its power. When 
you get beneath the surface bluntness 


S ex, lies, and videotape wants to 








about sex, though, Soderbergh’s message 
is as conventional as “40s melodrama — 
and without that genre’s juicy vulgarity. 
Which may explain why Soderbergh is 
an independent Hollywood can be com- 
fortable with, and why audiences might 
delude themselves into thinking that sex, 
lies, and videotape is daring. Soderbergh 
may disdain yuppie mendacity, but he’s 
made the perfect yuppie movie; there's 
no sloppy passion or raw feelings to 
disturb the antiseptic surface. 

Set in Louisiana, the film begins with 
the marital woes of Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), the beautiful wife of John (Peter 
Gallagher), a successful young corporate 
lawyer. As she tells her therapist in the 
movie's first scene, Ann doesn’t .have 
much enthusiasm for sex. John does, but 
her reluctance isn’t a problem for him, 
since he’s having an affair’ with her 
sexpot-artist sister, Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo). The affair is almost a parody 
of John’s professional life, with “appoint- 
ments” being made in the middle of the 
workday when the mood comes over 
them. 

Into this menage walks Graham 
(James Spader), John’s college buddy, 
whom he hasn’t seen in years. Graham 
has been living out of his car and drifting 
around the country, and he’s not the 
person John remembers. Ann has been 


nervous about Graham’s visit, but she. 


finds she enjoys his company and even 
helps him pick out an apartment. 

The burgeoning friendship doesn’t last 
long. Graham is a_ recovering 
pathological liar who feels he can't 
commit himself to relationships. He’s 
impotent -with women and can get 
aroused only by watching videotapes 
he’s made of women talking about their 
sexual history. When Ann finds this out, 
she’s repulsed and retreats even deeper 
into her shell. 

sex, lies, and videotape could be 
described as John Cassavetes meets 
Harold Pinter in the New South. Graham 
is the stranger whose arrival, as it does in 
Pinter plays, sends the precarious power 
balance of the relationships into turmoil. 
(The first few scenes with Graham and 
Ann and John play like some ultra- 
deadpan parody of Pinter.) Graham is 
also Soderbergh’s stand-in, the catalyst 
for the character's discovery of the truth, 
In interviews, Soderbergh has talked 
freely about his own past as a 
pathological liar who hurt the women he 
was involved with, and he means us to 
see something noble in Graham’‘s de- 
cision to recuperate alone. The simplicity 
of Graham's personal style — he wears 
one outfit, blue jeans and black shirt, 
through the entire movie — reflects the 
bareness of Soderbergh’s technique, 
which is an endless succession of 
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shot/reaction shot (with an occasional 
slow pan around the room when he’s in a 
fancy mood). 

Graham's inability to be aroused ex- 
cept by videotape is also meant as a 
metaphor for the danger of artistic 
insularity. When Ann discovers what 
John is doing with Cynthia, she goes to 
Graham demanding to become his next 
interview subject, and her outfit of black 
tank top and jeans (a variation on 
Graham's clothing) signals her readiness 
to open up. When they make love at the 
end of the interview, we’re supposed to 
realize that Graham is now able to 
commit to people again; the videotapes 
become a tool for human interaction, just 
as Soderbergh wants this film to put 
people in ‘touch with the feelings they're 
lying about. But why does the movie 
seem So insulated? 

Partly because you're given no back- 
ground on how the characters came to be 
the way they are — what drew John and 
Ann together, what made Graham a liar. 
Partly because they're so self-obsessed 
you don’t care to know, a characteristic 
the performances don’t dispel. Gallagher 
can't do anything with a role that’s been 
conceived as a yuppie slime; as an actress 
MacDowell is painfully amateur; San 
Giacomo’s performance consists of 
calculated smoldering looks and throaty 
growls; and Spader, though not his usual 
insufferably smug self, stammers and 
hesitates to reveal the wounded deer 
inside the detached outsider. 

But the biggest problem is what mush 
the movie is at heart. This “offbeat, 


provocative” picture, with its impotent _ 


hero who masturbates to video cassettes, 
with its affairs and recouplings, is really 
that old soapy tale about people who 
learn to love again. Ann, cured of her 
frigidity, and Graham, cured of his 
impotence, find happiness with each 
other, while John, the duplicitous hus- 
band (and the movie's cardboard villain) 
loses his wife and (it’s implied) his job. 
Ann even patches things up with 
Cynthia, who, having dumped John, has 
seen the error of her sluttish ways. Sex, 
the movie, says, is fine as long as its the 
good, old-fashioned romantic kind; any- 
thing that has to do with lust or 
spontaneity is nasty and unhealthy. It 
may be just this message that, in the era 
of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 
frank, honest examination of sex, one 
that demonstrates its responsibility. 

At times, Soderbergh seems as scared 
as Ann that sex can get you fired up in all 
sorts of impractical ways, or that it can be 
less than storybook perfect. But 
Soderbergh remains closest to Graham. 
When confronted with the messiness of 
real love and sex and relationships, the 
director, like his hero, goes limp. oO 













Dear John | 
Peter Gallagher 
stands by hisman | 


by Peter Keough 
na movie season distinguished by its f 
props and special effects, Peter Gal- ‘ 
lagher’s use of a potted plant in t 
Steven Soderbergh’s sex, lies, and 
videotape stands out. 

Soderbergh’s black comedy about love 
in the video age, which has caused a 
sensation since it won the Golden Palm 
at Cannes earlier this year, has been 
acclaimed largely for its dialogue. But 
Gallagher, who plays the adulterous 
lawyer John Milla, felt that a little bit of | 
physical action was called for at one 
crucial point: his character's offering of a 
special birthday present. to Cynthia 
(Lauta San-Giacomo), who is the sister of 
his wife, Ann (Andie MacDowell), and 
also his lover. Digging into a plate of 
oysters in a Newbury Street restaurant, 
he recalls the scene. 

“In the script it says, ‘John is lying 
nude ‘on the bed.’ One purely. practical 
point was that I knew the camera 
wouldn't be, you know, gazing at my 
schwanz for all the world to see. I didn’t 
think that was necessarily what the scene 
was about, either. The idea of a sheet 
carefully draped about all the right places 
— I see that in other films and it just 
makes me scream because all I can think 
about is how cleverly the sheet is tucked. 
So I suggested to Steven, ‘Do you think 
we could have a nice potted plant there? 
Say a trailing ivy?’ He said, ‘Let's try it.’” 

“Now I had established bringing a 
plant earlier for Cynthia’s birthday,” 
Gallagher continues. “It appealed to me 
because in its own blighted way it 
suggests a feeling of affection for 
Cynthia, and it takes the scene into 
another place, not just another example 
of a little horizontal exercise in a steamy 







































































Peter Gallagher: trailing ivy 


afternoon. It also suggested a’ certain 
sense of the absurd for John, and that’s a 
quality you don’t necessarily associate 
with people like that.” 

People like what? Absurd streak not- 
withstanding, John is not a nice guy. He 
lies, cheats, and screws around in his 
desperate quest for success, pleasure, and 
freedom. But John is not a scapegoat, 
Gallagher insists, and the challenge of 
the role for him was to prevent John from 
becoming such. 

“| thought that was.a danger with John 
as he was written in the script. For 
example, Steve had me physically beat- 
ing on both Andie and Laura. T just felt 
random acts of unexplained violence or 
insensitivity would throw the story off 
balance and make it easy to discredit 
somebody like that as just a psychopath. 
Playing a character who's less than 
honorable doesn’t mean he is always a 
fool.” 

Far from being dismissable as the bad 
guy, Gallagher thinks John might be a 
more credible character — for both men 
and women — than his rival Graham, a 
kinky mystic who seeks enlightenment 
and cheap thrills through the eye of his ' 
video camera. “I think a lot of women in | 
the audience recognize him because 
there is a lot of hissing going on once 
they get an idea of what he’s all about. 

See SEX, page 18 
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Kyle MacLachan in Blue Velvet: one of the most excruciating and brilliant depictions of voyeurism ever filme 


Sex on sight 


Some videos that look but don’t touch 


by Peter Keough 


he movies have always looked 

' kindly on voyeurism; it is, after all, 
the impulse that draws customers 

to the box office. The most recent 
example is sex, lies, and videotape, the 
debut feature film by 26-year-old director 

Stephen Soderbergh that won first prize 
at Cannes and has since gathered enough 

critical clout to. be a serious box-office 

contender. It's about a young man who 
~ tries to avoid the lies of relationships and 

_. $till have sex:°S0 he uses;videotape. He 
tapes the sexual confessions — and 
ptactices — of female subjects and 
replays them later for his own private 
pleasure. For him, voyeurism is the 
ultimate safe sex. 

And ‘so it has always been in the 
movies. Next to Lethal Weapon II and 
Turner & Hooch, a film about peeking 
and beating off seems an unlikely, and 
perhaps refreshing, deviation in the list 
of top-grossing films. But sex is nothing 
new. Voyeurism has always been exhib- 
ited on the screen. And though in real life 
it's a deviation from social norms, in the 
movies this practice helps resolve the 
conflicts. preventing.conformity. 

_ Such is the case in Rear Window 
(1954), Hitchcock's classic study of the 
man who saw too much. Jeff (James 
Stewart) is a photojournalist who. has 
worked out his conflict between indi- 
viduality and conformity, between ex- 
perience and commitment, through the 
medium of his camera. Unfortunately, he 
tends to push the limits a bit, and when 
he tries to photograph a racing car head 
on he ends up with a smashed camera 
and a busted leg: a Freudian bounty of 
castration symbolism.. Laid up in his 
apartment, he amuses himself by watch- 
ing his across-the-courtyard neighbors, 
whose lives are displayed in their un- 
shaded windows like the simultaneous 
features of a multiplex cinema. Sex seems 
the dominant theme, and Jeff can watch 
the mating rite unfold in all its stages — 
from loneliness to first love to the death 
of a marriage — without suffering the 
emotional cost. 

Lisa (Grace Kelly) has other ideas. She 
sees Jeff's temporary incapacity as her 
chance to lure him to the altar. But Jeff 
finds the stunningly dressed, icy Park 
Avenue beauty “too perfect” an object to 
engage his gaze, let alone his proposal. 
His eyes remain fixed on the neighbors, 
till his detachment shatters when he 
thinks he sees enacted there the embodi- 
ment of his greatest fears and desires: a 
man murdering his wife. 

The bloody deed transforms Jeff's 
private vice into a collaborative crusade. 
Lisa joins him and proves herself as deft 
and daring as he would have been in 
seeking clues: she climbs the killer's 
balcony. They have in fact reversed roles, 
with Lisa the hero and Jeff the passive 


object. Part of what drew his interest to 
the murderer in the first place was the 
fact that the victim was an invalid like 
himself. By recognizing himself in the 
murdered, helpless housewife across the 
courtyard, Jeff nearly brings the same 














fate on himself, and his near escape 
allows him to feel what it’s like to be an 
object at the same time that Lisa 
demonstrates she isn’t one. So they 
marry, and Jeff becomes a participant in 
rather than an observer of the rear- 








like to watch. 


Hemmings and Vanessa Redgrave. 


and Verna Bloom. 


Woods and Deborah Harry. 


Cinema has frequently turned its gaze to the subject of voyeurism. The following 
are some of the more significant films, available on video cassette, about those who 


Rear Window (1954). Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. Written by John Michael 
Hayes. With James Stewart, Grace Kelly, and Raymond Burr. 

Peeping Tom (1960). Directed by Michael Powell. Written by Leo Marks. With Carl 
Boehm, Moira Shearer, and Anna Massey. 

Blow-up (1966). Written and directed by Michelangelo Antonioni. With David 


Medium Cool (1969). Written and directed by Haskell Wexler. With Robert Forster 


The Conversation (1974). Written and directed by Francis Ford Coppola. With 
Gene Hackman, John Cazale, Harrison Ford, and Teri Garr. 

Pretty Baby (1978). Directed by Louis Malle. Written by Malle and Polly Platt. With 
Brooke Shields, Susan Sarandon, and Keith Carradine. 

Being There (1979). Directed by Hal Ashby. Written by Jerzy Kosinski. With Peter 
Sellers, Shirley MacLaine, and Melvyn Douglas. 

Videodrome (1983). Written and directed by David Cronenberg. With James 


Man of Flowers (1984). Directed by Paul Cox. With Norman Kayé and Alyson Best. 
Blue Velvet (1986). Written and directed by David Lynch. With Kyle MacLachlan, 
Isabella Rossellini, Dennis Hopper, and Laura Dern. 
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window show. 

Not all voyeurs have such happy 
endings. Mark (Carl Boehm), the hero of 
Michael Powell’s austere, complex, and 
disturbing Peeping Tom (1960), reprises 
Jeff's role from Rear Window with a 
significant variation: he is both the 
voyeur and the murderer. Mark solicits 
women who earn their living as objects 
— prostitutes, models, actresses. He 
shows them “the most terrifying thing in 
the world,” then does them in, filming 
their fear. 

Mark, it seems, had a troubled child- 
hood: his father, a famous psychologist, 
made a practice of terrifying his son so he 
could film the results. Raised as a 
manipulated, voyeuristic object, Mark 
has learned that the best way of dealing 
with his own terror is by watching that of 


Video 


others. The detachment of this voy- 
eurism of fear can then be applied to 
one’s own experience, a goal Mark strives 
for with the same scientific thoroughness 
his father did. 

Again a sympathetic woman intrudes. 
Unaware of the murderous details of 
Mark’s seemingly innocent photographic 
hobby, a young neighbor befriends Mark 
and tries to involve him in her own 
project: a children’s story about a magic 
takes pictures of un- 
imaginable beauty. She inspires in Mark 
a need to confess, a desire to abandon his 
solitude. But “the most terrifying thing in 
the world” still remains, and Mark can 
overcome it only by completing his 
project: transforming his own death into 
a voyeuristic object. 

Death lurks also in the beautiful 
pictures taken by fashion photographer 
David Hemmings in Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni’s elliptical, stylized, and occasion- 
ally heavy-handed Blow-up (1966). Like 
Jeff in Rear Window, Hemmings has little 
respect for “too perfect” beauty. “I’m 
tired of all those bitches,” he tells a 
friend, “all they’re good for is looking 
at.” He seeks more beguiling images 
beyond the sleek flesh and sequins of his 
studio, disguising himself as a bum in a 
flophouse to snap pictures of derelicts he 
can include in a coffee-table book he is 
working on. 

By chance he observes a_ lovers’ 
rendezvous in a park and photographs it. 
The woman (Vanessa Redgrave) pursues 
him and demands the photos. He refuses, 
but intrigued by her gelid, unyielding 
beauty and mystery, he plays the detec- 
tive, blowing up the photos larger and 
larger until he sees in the shadows a 
gunman, and what might be a dead 
body. Moved by unfamiliar feelings of 
responsibility and terror, Hemmings re- 
turns to the scene of the crime, where he 
touches the irrefutable fact of the corpse. 
Shaken, he retreats to the oblivion of his 
dope-smoking, swinging ‘60s cronies; the 
next morning, he finds both his film and 
the body are gone. All he has left is the 
blow-up of the corpse, a pointillist blur of 
black and white that could be anything, 
or nothing. 











See VOYEUR, page 18 


























James Stewart in Rear Window: watching the mating rite unfold without suffering the emotional cost 
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Moving pictures 


There’s life in The Second Animation Celebration: The Movie! 


by Charles Taylor 


THE SECOND ANIMATION 
CELEBRATION: THE MOVIE! An Ex- 
panded Entertainment ae At the 
Coolidge Corner. 


Animation Celebration: The Mov- 

ie! gets off to a slow start with 
three clinkers in a row: Gavrilo 
Gnatovich’s “Lazar,” a political parable 
that combines Terry Gilliam bleakness 
with an indomitability-of-the-human- 
spirit message; Bob Sabiston’s “Beat 
Dedication,” a computer-animated doo- 
dle about a Robocop-like drummer; and 
Tom Sito’s “Propagandance,” one of 


T he too cutely titled The Second 


those insufferable _let’s-all-join-hands- 
and-be-brothers cartoons. 

But the eight minutes of quickies from 
Boston's Olive Jar Animation /Studios 
offer instant ‘relief. Nineteerrbits are 
packed into those eight minutes. Most of 
them are promos done for MTV or other 
cable channels; like all good pres. they 
score fast and move on. The funniest is 
the parody of nature shows entitled 
“Things Never Seen,” which features the 
world’s only talking insect, a tick whose 
voice, amplified millions of times, can be 
heard saying, “Oy, my back.” My on¢ 
complaint is that we get only 30 seconds 
of a terrific Grandmaster Flash video. 


Such short, hit-and-run jabs are what's 
best in this Celebration, snippets like 
Paul Claerhout’s “Scaredy Cat,” which 
could be described as “Bambi’s Re- 
venge,” or the Cuban series of shaggy- 
dog: bits called “Quinoscopio #2.” 
Especially funny are the selections from 
Life Is Hell cartoonist Matt Groenig’s 
series “The Simpsons” (which were 
shown on The Tracey Uliman Show). 
These are animated sit-coms about a 
middle-class couple and their three 
children, two young hell raisers and an 
infant; and they all have the Groenig 
brand of humor, which manages to be 
straight ahead and off-center at the same 


time. It’s dumb,» hilarious \fun  —- 
particularly the segment in--which the 
kids attend their first funeral and, among 
other things, act .as traffic cops for the 
pall bearers. 

Funniest of all is “25 Ways To Quit 
Smoking,” by the twisted and brilliant 
Bill Plympton. Plympton sees the human 
body as his Play-Doh, which he’s free to 
twist into hideous and riotous contor- 
tions. This short is just what its title 
suggests, and it starts off innocently 
enough: method #1 is entitled “Hire 
Someone To Watch over You.” But #2 is 
“Remove the Orifice of Entry,” and 
Plympton is off and running. What's 
impressive here isn’t. just the way 
Plympton manages to maneuver every 
segment toward a payoff, but the con- 
fidence he shows in delaying those 
payoffs, sometimes until after the start of 
the next segment. Plympton’s work has 
become a mainstay in animation shows, 
and just about all of it has proved to 
be a treat for those of us with sick 
minds. 

For those inclined to more than just the 
perverse, the loveliest-looking short here 
is Susan Young and Mike Smith’s 
“Umbabarauma,” which was com- 
missioned by David Byrne as a visual for 
the Jorge Ben track “Ponta de Lanca 
Africano (Umbabarauma)” that appeared 
on Byrne’s superb compilation Brazil 
Classics 1: Beleza Tropical. The short is 
meant to reflect the variety of Brazil, 
from the jungles to the burgeoning cities. 


' The images range from black and white 


silhouettes to palettes of color that have 
the smudged sheen of colored chalk 
on a rain-slick sidewalk, and they all 
move in a seamless flow to Ben’s great 
song. 

But the nicest surprise is the Soviet 
“Marathon.” Credited to Mikhail 
Tumelya and Alexander Petrov, it was 
drawn by Soviet animation students as a 
gift to Walt Disney executives who had 
come to the USSR during Mickey 
Mouse’s 60th birthday. The beauty of the 
short lies in its simple use of black 
silhouettes against a white background. 
On one side of the screen, a child dances 
delightedly while watching Mickey, who 
dances along with him on the other side. 
Above them numbers count off from one 
to 60, and as they do, the child grows 
while the unchanged Mickey dances on, 
In the final image, this child, now an old 
man and accompanied by a small danc- 
ing child, watches the still youthful 
Mickey dance on. You don’t have to,be a 
big Disney fan to respond to this short, 
whose charming melancholy lies in its 
celebration of the timelessness of film, 
and its ability to be a thread running 
through generations. 0 





Slash and 


yearn 


Is Freddy still America’s dream date? 


by Robin Dougherty 


A NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 5: 
THE DREAM CHILD. Directed by 
Stephen Hopkins. Written by John 
Skip, Craig Spector, and Leslie Bohem. 
With Robert Englund, Lisa Wilcox, 
Danny Hassel, Whitby Hertford, Kelly 
Jo Minter, and Erika Anderson. A New 
Line release. At the Cinema 57 and in 
the suburbs. 


es Craven's original film Night- 
W mare on Elm Street was pretty 

darn grisly. Full of splatter and 
jolts, the movie turned into a tense 
contest between the teenagers’ fear of the 
razor-manicured Freddy Krueger (Robert 
Englund), who kept appearing in their 
dreams, and their ability to stay awake 
and thereby avoid him. Four sequels 
later, Freddy Krueger has become the 
most charismatic of slasher villains, and 
the audience is in on the joke. What's 
entertaining is not the creative spilling of 
guts but the predictability with which 
Freddy will appear, horrify, and leave a 
choice wisecrack in his wake. 

Freddy's back and in good form for at 
least the first half of Nightmare 5, but 
what's disappointing is that Freddy's, uh, 
rough charms get subsumed by the film’s 
special effects. To its credit, Nightmare 5 
actually does “have a plot, unlike its 
predecessors, which were little more 
than one gory slaughter scene after 
another: And it may be the most visually 
stunning‘Nightmare installment (special - 
effects Supervisor Alan Munro worked 
on Beetlejuice). It’s just that, with a mere 
two grisly deaths, it’s neither scary nor 


chock full of Freddy's special sense of 
fun. 

In the last installment, Alice (Lisa 
Wilcox) had used her psychic powers to 


release the souls of Freddy's victims and: 


save her boyfriend, Dan, from Freddy's 
grasp. Now, pregnant with Dan’s child, 
she realizes that Freddy is offing her 
friends during her waking: hours. This 
doesn’t quite click — until it occurs to her 
that Freddy is making use of the dreams 
of her unborn child. 

But first, some Freddy lore. A dream 
sequence takes Alice to the asylum 
where Freddy was conceived (how else?) 
when a horde of crazies raped a nun. 
Nothing else in the film is as deliciously 
tasteless as the sight of young Fred 
escaping from the delivery room and 
ravaging the asylum chapel. Unless it's 
the sight, a few seconds later, of the full- 
fledged smart-ass who cackles, “It’s a 
boy!” 

Director Stephen Hopkins, stingy with 
the death scenes as he is, has at least 
indulged a few moments of creative 
demise, such as the Freddy Cycle, which 
the hapless Dan finds himself riding on 
Both on-screen killings are elaborately 
everwrought; and neither is as much fun 
as Freddy is when he shows up as the co- 
pilot in Dan’s truck cab, quaffing Dan’s 
bottle of Champagne and complaining 
about the vintage. 

There’s one particularly inventive se- 
quence in which a teenage cartognist 
falls asleep over a comic book ¢alled 
Nightmares in Hell. He appears in his 
dream as a pen-and-ink drawing, which 
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Robert Englund: back in good form 


Freddy slashes to bits — but not before 
the color literally drains out of him. It’s a 
wonderful visual effect, and it steals the 
scene from under Freddy's ugly nose. 
It's a strange world where a slasher 
villain can become a hero in the first 


place. But now that he has, where's the 
fun in having him declawed by his own 
latex? “Kids — they're always a disap- 
pointment,” quips Freddy at the end of 
the movie. You could say the same about 


sequels. O 












The Burden of fame 


Some have greatness thrust upon them 


by Mary Sherman 


“CHRIS BURDEN: A TWENTY-YEAR 
SURVEY.” At the ICA, through Octo- 
ber 1. 


nothing new. Punk rocker Sid 
Vicious had the uncanny knack of 
creating a sénsation wherever he went. 

So does sculptor and performance 
artist Chris Burden. But that’s the only 
resemblance between Burden and the 
more gifted Vicious. Each has turned 
himself into a conversation opener: “Did 
you hear what he did now?” In Burden’s 
case, the answer is always a brief 
description of his latest performance. For 
a piece entitled Trans-Fixed, he had 
himself nailed to a Volkswagen. For 
Shoot, he got himself shot. And for 

Through the Night Softly, he slithered 
through broken glass dressed only in 
underpants. 

If his recent work has been less 
titillating, it still functions best as con- 
versational gambit" The response is 
merely blander. For Diamonds Are For- 
ever, he substituted a zircon for a real 
diamond and pocketed the genuine 
article. For All the Submarines of the 
United States of America, he made 625 
cardboard submarines to represent all 
the subs owned by the US. And for Scale 
Model of the Solar System, he created an 
exact replica of the solar system, placing 
precisely scaled models of the planets in 
chic and appropriately distanced loca- 
tions around town. (Earth, for example, is 
at the Boston Architectural Center, 
Uranus at the Boston Public Library. See 
the accompanying box.) 

A large segment of the art world 
believes that Burden’s work is more than 
just party gossip, that it has influenced a 
whole generation of artists, liberated the 
artist from the time-honored art object, 
and undermined art’s commercial status. 

But as the Institute of Contemporary 
Art's current retrospective of his work 
demonstrates, ‘Burden’s - aesthetic’ ‘im- 
portance. does not rise mitich above his 
latest scandal. Which is a device entitled 
Sainson that pushes the ICA’s walls a 
little farther out whenever anyone 
enters. The 500,000th person to enter will 
cause those walls to collapse. (Don’t 
expect to get your 15 seconds of fame by 
being the 500,000th visitor, however. The 
show is unlikely to be that popular, and 
in any case, at Newport Beach, Samson ‘s 
diabolical turns, were halted. when local 
authorities notiged cracks in the mu- 
seum’s walls.) 

Burden’s tactics ‘are grounded in the 
‘70s. Tired of the formal corners and 
emotional vacuum of» ‘60s minimalist 
works, ‘70s artists decided that art lacked 
content, lacked a direct telationship to 
life. Social issues, political subject matter, 
and technological themes surfaced with a 
vengeance.. Abstract art was scorned. 
Figurative art floundered in mass-media 
imagery. And the extremes of the:new 
regime advocated not only audiénce 
provocation but also an overthrow of the 
art object. An idea for an artwork — 
usually presented as text — was deemed 
art (conceptualism). Or, as with Burden, 
the artist's body became the piece 
(performance or body art). 

Burden’s theme is the alienation from 
direct experience that a technological 
civilization engenders. Missing out on 
such things as the Vietnam War and 
Third World hunger, he has used the 
luxury of NEA moneys to grant him the 
things he’s been denied — being shot at, 
starved, tortured. 

Like the late Joseph Beuys, Burden 
exhibits the “relics” of these experiences 
in museums and galleries. On the second 
floor of the ICA, rows of plexiglass cases 
stand, each box representing a per- 
formance. In one, the nails that attached 
him to the car in Trans-Fixed are laid on 


oy elf-destructive exhibitionism is 


top-of red velvet; in another, the bullet 
that grazed him in Shoot rests; a third 
offers bits of the glass he crawled 
through in Through the Night Softly. 
Symmetrically arranged on top of swank 
metal shelving are cards describing the 
action from which these relics derived. It 
has all the emotional impact of listening 
to Joe Friday. 

Beuys was another story. Best known 
for locking himself in a cage with a 
coyote for two weeks, Beuys operated as 
a shaman and storyteller, surrounding 
himself with symbolic objects that 
seemed to have their origin in the distant 
past. The abandoned relics from these 
performances — fundamental elements 
like wax, felt, and fat — remain as 
artifacts linking the present and future to 
the past. Unlike Burden’s displays, their 
masterful placement in ancient-looking 
vitrines reveal an intimate and intuitive 
grasp of their evocative properties. Such 
works rarely fail to move or alter us in 
some way. 

Burden’s most recent pieces are no 
more fulfilling than the ICA displays. 
He’s out to clarify statistics and fathom 
technologies. So the installation The 
Reason for the Neutron Bomb represents 
the conversion of money into weaponry. 
Fifty thousand nickels, each with a 
matchhead on top, stand for the 50,000 
tanks owned by the Soviets; they line a 
platform. NATO has only 30,000 tanks, 
and this disparity, Burden reasons, is 
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why the neutron bomb exists. The 
expanse of so many nickels is impressive, 
but it hardly buttresses the simplistic 
argument. 

More satisfying are the photographs of 
Burden’s performances, which you: can 
see in the show’s catalogue. Certainly the 
image of a person pinned to a Volks- 
wagen, or stuck with pushpins (from 
Back to You), is unsettling. And yet the 
straightforward, flat lighting takes all the 
movement out of the compositions, and 
the accompanying explanatory texts re- 
sult in overkill. The torture Burden 
subjects his psyche to never conveys the 
richness of interpretation or emotional 
intensity that the late Rudolf Schwarz- 
kogler did. 

As one of the first performance artists, 
in the late “60s, Schwarzkogler embarked 
upon a series of elaborately staged and 
photographed performances. In his most 
notorious piece, he documented the self- 
amputation of his penis, inch by inch. In 
other photographs, such as one entitled 
Wedding, recently cleaned, bulging- 
eyed, and bandaged fish drip lurid blue 
and red ink down a blinding white 
tablecloth, His photos, stunningly col- 
ored and dramatically cropped, are the 
ultimate expression of attraction to what 
repels. Next to such work, Burden’s 
pieces register as minor irritations. 

At this stage, Chris Burden’s talents 


remain at the student level. His work, in _ 


fact, differs little from that of other such 
students. Like them, he has learned to 
engage an audience; but he has not 
advanced to the self-expression of a 
Beuys or a Schwarzkogler. Or a Vicious. 
Sid’s version of “My Way” is not merely 
a copy of Sinatra’s song. It’s an indepen- 
dent work of art that reflects a whole 
generation's rebellion; and it’s unique to 
Vicious. This uniqueness is precisely the 
quality that Burden’s work lacks. 

Yet it's Burden who has already been 
given a number of important grants and 
shows, including this major retro- 
spective. He needs to grow into this 
status, but for the moment, he seems 
content with puerility. And so, it seems, 
does a large segment of the art world. 0 





Here’s where you can find Chris Burden’s “Planets”: 


Sun and Mercury: ICA. 


Venus: Engline [Company 33], 941 Boylston Street. 

Earth: Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury Street. 

Jupiter: Tower Records, 360 Newbury Street. 

Saturn: The Skywalk (The Prudential Center Observatory), the Prudential Tower. 
Uranus: Boston Public Library, Copley Square. 

Neptune: Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Avenue. 


Pluto: The Space, 788 Columbus Avenue. 
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| Warstruck - 


The Courage of Olympia Dukakis 


by Steve Vineberg 
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MOTHER COURAGE, by Bertolt 
Brecht. English version by Eric 
Bentley. Music by Paul Dessau. 
Directed by Gerald Freedman. Set 
designed by Douglas Stein. Costumes 
by Jeanne Button. Lighting by Pat 
Collins. Musical direction by Zalmen 
Mlotek. With Olympia Dukakis, Aus- 
tin Pendleton, Louis Zorich, Ray Virta, 
John Patrick Rice, Christine Zorich, 
and Suzanne Costallos. At the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown, through August 12. 


he spectacle of Brecht’s Mother 

1 Courage, harnessed like a cart 
horse to her canteen wagon, lug- 

ging her goods through. the_ battle- 
grounds of the Thirty Years’ War, is one 
of the great stage images of the 20th 
century. It’s an emblem of how war 


Olympia Dukakis: leaning toward a sashaying omni-ethnic robustness 





enslaves those who live off it. 

Mother Courage — who earned her 
name by pulling her wagon through a 
siege (because she wanted to rescue 
some bread before it got moldy) — is a 
tough bird, a survivor, but in the course 
of the play she loses all three of her 
children to the war. Eilif, her oldest, 
brutalized by battle, becomes a hero, but 
when he plunders a peasant’s goods 
during a brief truce, he’s branded a 


criminal and punished accordingly. Son - 


Swiss Cheese is executed for absconding 
with his outfit’s cash box. And Kattrin, 
her mute daughter, is shot by marauding 
soldiers when she rouses a town in the 
middle of the night to’warn of an attack. 

According to Brecht, these losses are 
the dues Courage must pay to the war 
she benefits from; he wanted the au- 
dience to judge her harshly — to see her 








as a war profiteer and as a woman who 
refuses to learn from her experience. 
Audiences have never responded to the 
author’s political agenda in Mother 
Courage, however. Yoked to her wagon, 
her head bowed in inexpressible sorrow, 
the character is most powerfully a victim, 
a woman who endures the war but 
whose soul is destroyed by it. 

Long and repetitive and unwieldy, 
Mother Courage may be one of those 
plays that’s conceptually great but un- 
workable on the stage without serious 
rethinking and severe cuts. Like The 
Threepenny Opera or Gogol’s The Gov- 
ernment Inspector, which received its 
most successful mounting when Meyer- 
hold trimmed it way down, substituting 
visual metaphors for pages and pages of 
dialogue. 

The current Williamstown Theatre 
Festival production of Mother Courage, 
directed by Gerald Freedman and star- 
ring Olympia Dukakis, runs close to 
three hours and seems much longer. It’s a 
literal-minded presentation of a trans- 
lation that’s already literal-minded: Eric 
Bentley’s, which lacks rhythm. Scenes 
and speeches and songs go on and on, 
long after they’ve made their point, and 
for no better reason, evidently, than that 
Brecht penned’ them at that length. But 
Brecht. had the compulsiveness of a 


Theater 


pedant and the soul of a vaudevillian. He 
almost always packed his plays with 
more sermons and more high-wire acts 
than the program would bear, and their 
episodic structure makes it virtually 
impossible to achieve any kind - of 
dramatic focus-without taking a sharp 
knife to the script. 

Here’s one example. In the penulti- 
mate episode (there are 12 in all), where 
Kattrin (Christina Zorich) loses her life, 
she’s prompted to take her brave stand 
by a farm woman (Isa Thomas) whose 
son has been forced by enemy officers to 
scout a path to the sleeping town. The 
farmer's wife, feeling she’s powerless to 
prevent the slaughter without endanger- 
ing her own family, kneels and prays that 
God will wake the townspeople; mean- 
while Kattrin climbs on top of the 
farmhouse and drums a tattoo with her 
mother’s kitchen implements. The juxta- 
position of the farm woman’s prayer and 
Kattrin’s movements immediately give 
us the message — that human beings 
can’t rely on God to rescue them but 
have to take action. But at Williamstown, 
Freedman lets the prayer go on and on 
before Kattrin reaches the roof, as if it 
were such a rich piece of prose that we 
shouldn’t miss a word. 

Heavy and _ undifferentiated, this 
Mother. Courage slogs on like that 
utilitarian wagon; by intermission, you 
feel whipped. Freedman’s preserved all 
the Brechtian touches: the half-curtain; 
the bright, non-illusionary lighting; the 
prefatory scene summaries, which are 
delivered by actors rather than by 
placard or projection. It’s a decision that 








may be practical (it covers scene changes) 
but has the effect of further stalling the 
dramatic action. He goes by the book — 
Brecht’s book, “A Short Organum for the 
Theatre” and his other essays on the 
theater. 

But good productions of Brecht never 
work the way the playwright said they 
ought to — by keeping us emotionally 
detached though intellectually engaged, 
and by illuminating old situations in new 
ways, thus stimulating us to go out and 
change the world. Instead, they draw us 
in, presenting characters we recognize 
and whose circumstances we can sym- 
pathize with, and then snapping us out of 
our naturalistic reverie by throwing us a 
curve. It can take the form of unexpected 
dark behavior by someone we've grown 
to trust; it can be a stylistic intrusion like 
a song or a comedy sketch. Brecht's plays 
operate on the interplay of emotional 
involvement and distance. Sometimes 
his successors (like Bob Fosse in Cabaret 
and Dennis Potter in Pennies from 
Heaven and The Singing Detective) are 
more deft at creating it than he was, 
because they see through the good- 
Marxist trappings to innovations the 
innovator didn’t fully understand. 

I wasn’t drawn in by the Williamstown 
Mother Courage until the last moments, 


' when Dukakis’s Courage, her face and 


body contorted by grief over Kattrin’s 
death, harnesses herself to her wagon 
and picks up her meaningless trek across 
the war-scarred landscape. Dukakis is a 
very skillful actress, and she can be 
remarkable (as she was, under Jerry 
Zaks’s direction, in the New York 
production of Christopher Durang’s The 
Marriage of Bette and Boo): But left to her 
own devices, she leans toward a sashay- 
ing omni-ethnic robustness that wears 
you down; she’s every Yiddishe and 
Italian and Greek mama you've ever seen 
on a stage, and she wants you to see just 


how much steel she carries in her , 


backbone. In her Oscar-winning per- 
formance in Moonstruck, she used that 
earthy staunchness for comic effect, and 
the director, Norman Jewison, or- 
chestrated it into the ensemble. Here 
she’s brassy and unrelieved, like a female 
Anthony Quinn or Rosalind Russell as 
the insufferable stage mother in Gypsy. 

No one in the large cast does much 
better — not Louis Zorich (Dukakis’s 
offstage husband) as the army Cook, 
who tries to woo her away from her 
business to take up hotélkeeping with 
him; not Ray Virta as Eilif or John Patrick 
Rice as Swiss Cheese or Christina Zorich 
(Dukakis’s offstage daughter) as Kattrin. 
Even the wonderful Austin Pendleton (as 
the Chaplain, the Cook’s self-declared 
rival for Courage’s affections) seems at a 
loss, He whips through his speeches, 
searching for unconventional words to 
zero in on; he’s one of the most inventive 
line-readers I’ve ever heard, and he does 
keep you listening to him longer than 
anyone else in the cast. But he can’t 
combat Freedman’s lead-weight direc- 
tion, and he looks exhausted from trying. 
This Mother Courage is a drone, and 
eventually it turns all its actors into 
drones. a) 





Oldies but not goodies 


Major Barbara; Gilgamesh 


by Ketura Persellin 


nencumbered by such aural in- 
i trusions as air-conditioning, the 

New Boston Theatre’s Major 
Barbara (at the Paramount Penthouse 
Theater, through August 19) marches 
along to the beat of an erratic, and 
sometimes incomprehensible, drummer. 
Alas, the drum — as well as the 
trombone and concertina — is the least of 
the production’s distractions: mumbling, 
the actors’ backs, and traffic jams on 
stage nearly drown out the virtues of 
Shaw’s irrepressibly witty and philo- 
sophical classic about the different ways 
of doing good. 

Major Barbara, played by Jane Evans, 
is the fiery, pre-feminist daughter who 
believes in benevolent volunteerism (the 
Salvation Army kind) as a way of 
bringing about religious salvation. Need- 
less to say, she clashes with her cannon- 
toting millionaire father when he meets 
her — and her sister and their fiancés — 
after many years’ separation. Barbara 
tries to convert father Undershaft to the 
Salvation Army gospel; he attempts to 
bring her into his armaments enterprise. 


But Evans's Barbara is hard to believe in, 
she’s so saintly-superhuman and loving. 
Her father’s charisma, on the other hand, 
fills the small stage. So it’s no surprise 
when John Adair’s commanding Under- 
shaft wins Barbara over — though in 
director Tom Garvey’s long, virtually 
uncut production, when she finally 
capitulates, you're too exhausted to 
care. 

The rest of the cast is passable. The 
down-and-out Salvation Army clientele 
of act two succeed, when they're not 
swallowing their lines or speaking with 
unintelligible accents, in portraying des- 
peration; and Tony Butler as Barbara’s 
brother, Stephen, is especially good. But 
several of the others, in their efforts to 
draw their characters broadly, lessen the 
impact — both intellectual and otherwise 
— of their roles. As Barbara’‘s sister, 
Suzanne Schwing simpers (she’s better in 
the role of Mrs. Baines), and as her 
mother, Kate Moynihan marches around 
woodenly, dictating to her loved ones so 
flatly and inelegantly you wonder they 
don’t bolt from the family nest. 


A more distracting but easily remedied 
problem concerns the actors’ accouter- 
ments. The Undershaft drawing room 
looks staunchly middle-class, not luxur- 
iously aristocratic, as it should be. (The 
Salvation Army is depicted with only a 
bench and a sky backdrop, but it works.) 
And the costumes of the Undershaft clan, 
however much improved in act three, are 
dreadful — a virtual Glamour “Don’t” 


Risle : 
hopping 


tableau, especially with one actress's 
petticoat hanging out. This Barbara's 
troops surrender, rather than seize, the 
means of production. 

Venerable though it is, Major Barbara 
has nothing on what's across the river, in 
the hands of Theatre S. Gilgamesh 
(through August 19 at the Performance 
Place) is director Gary Duehr’s concep- 
tualization of the 4500-year-old Sumeri- 
an epic of the same name. The story of 
two men — one, a seer and king, the 
other his god-made companion — and 
their love and eventual loss is the taking- 
off point for this hour-long son-et- 
lumiére-type tour. But as an attempt to 
duplicate Mark Morris's merging of 








story, music, and dance in his Dido and 
Aeneas, Gilgamesh fails. The idea of 
delivering a message with a song and a 
dance gets lost amid an unfocused, 
confusing array of movement, voice, 
percussion, and myth. 

The centerpiece of the performance is a 
woman shrouded in shadow (Gloria 
Mindock-Duehr), who sings nearly a 
cappella the much-truncated text of the 
epic. The complete darkness of the stage 
is relieved by beams of light, in which 
dance two women (they look enough 
alike to be mirror images of each other). 
Far from illuminating the text, they 
merely distract as they scurry across the 
light like two out-of-breath, writhing 
shadow puppets. The women (Elizabeth 
Meade and Ginny Jenkins) do have one 
superb moment, however. For a few 
moments, they are the epic’s two men, 
attached at the hip, struggling to escape 
their bond; they push and tug, strength 
and urgency emanating from every 
gesture. 

Mindock-Duehr’s voice is high and 
clear and almost reminded me of Joni 
Mitchell’s, But the music she’s written for 
herself is unmelodic, which only further 
obscures the poetry of the original. A 
story that was carved on stone tablets 
and goes back to 2500 BC is worth 
respecting. True, it almost invites de- 
construction. But Theatre S. just takes us 
from the rock to a hard place. O 













































Writers blocked 


Mamet and Wyatt get upstaged 


by Carolyn Clay 


A LIFE IN THE THEATRE, by David 
Mamet. Directed by Robert Heinlein. 
Set designed by Jeanine Burgess. Light- 
ing by John Ambrosone. Costumes by 
Debby Rogol. With John Curtis Rogers 
and William Young. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, Thursdays through 
Sundays through August 27. 


HAPPILY PUBLISHED, by _ Eliza 
Wyatt. Directed by Mike Allard. With 
Joseph T. Kral, Eileen Leahy, Patrick 
Preston, Genevieve Allison, Lisa Peers, 
Edward R. Sorrell, and Sharon M.O. 
Squires, Presented by Unit II at the 
Arlington Street Church, Thursdays 
through Saturdays through August 19. 


There aren’t too many of those, 
though, and since the beginning of 
time there have been yahoos sitting 
around perfectly good embers, trying to 
rub two shticks together and spark 
theater. Truth to tell, it’s harder than it 
looks. And sometimes the gentlest 
flames are the hardest to coax into being. 
A Life in the Theatre, David Mamet's 
1977 valentine to the always-dying thes- 
pian, wouldn't seem that difficult; yet at 
the Theatre of Newburyport, it’s almost 
devoid of the effortless charm that 
marked the original, Ellis Rabb produc- 
tion (the only other I’ve seen). The acting 
isn’t bad, really, but director Robert 
Heinlein seems to have missed the arc of 
the play — or, rather, flattened it with a 
heavy hand. 

More serious, though, is the effect of 
ineptitude on Unit II’s production of 
Eliza Wyatt's Happily Published, since 
the play is new and memory cannot 
defend it. A self-proclaimed contem- 
porary “comedy of manners” (aimed at 
the gizzard of publishing), it needs, if not 
slick packaging, at least a modicum of 
style. Unit II, a consortium of three local 
playwrights who share a social con- 
sciousness, was born for the purpose of 
testing untried works — but how can we, 
or the authors, tell whether a show’s any 
good when it’s given a treatment less 
likely to try it than our patience? 

Mamet's play is a brief series of 
vignettes occupied by a young and an old 
actor, the one on the way up, the other on 
the way out. Over the course of the long 
one-act — a changing of the guard, really 
— we see the dynamic of their rela- 
tionship slowly shift, as the established 
one, Robert, first takes the rookie, John, 


Me ome plays are said to be surefire. 


under his weathered wing, then becomes 
so threatened as to want to smother the 
kid beneath increasingly ruffled feathers. 
Interspersed among the dressing-room 
encounters of the two _ performers, 
presumably members of a repertory 
company, are two-man scenes from an 
amusingly tattered repertory: a World 
War I soldiers’ scene, a shipwrecked- 
mateys scene, a dueling-surgeons scene, 
even some wan Chekhovian maundering 
and a bit of period periwigging. 

The author has described the play as a 
“sad comedy” about “evanescence.” In 
Heinlein’s treatment, there’s more des- 
peration than sadness, and the vehicle 
seems about as ephemeral as a Mack 
truck. The pseudo-scenes from world 
drama, played to an imaginary house and 
witnessed by us as if from the wings of 
the theater, come across less as parody 
augmented by pluck than as floundering- 
ly earnest snippets from very bad plays; 
only the virtually unkillable operating- 
room encounter between two docs who 
can’t agree on where they are in the script 


and therefore end up arguing over 


whether it’s now or later that they 
discover “a curious growth near the 
spleen” is really funny. 

More important, the subtle backstage 
drama lacks shape and pathos. William 
Young, a very good actor and Theatre 
Company of Boston vet, is fine in the 
early moments as Robert, blending a 
Shakespearean dash that borders on 
gloat with a Gale Gordon-esque 
ghoulishness. But he grows too soon 
despondent and piquish; the “evanes- 
cent” Mamet simply can’t bear the 
weight of the performance. And John 
Curtis Rogers, as a smugly quiet John, 
appears suspicious of his mentor from 
the start — whether intentionally, or as 
an outgrowth of his attempt to get the 
staccato Mamet rhythms right. Conse- 
quently, it’s as if the two are duking it out 
on the ladder for an hour and a half, 
rather than making poignant, transitory 
contact as they pass. 

Happily Published, too, is a slight 
piece but not without satiric savvy, about 
a couple of writers trying zealously to 
fling themselves into print. Local bard 
Eliza Wyatt is promising enough to have 
gotten a berth last summer at the O'Neill 
Theatre Center, where her play, Angela, 
was given a reading. Of course, at the 
O'Neill, though production values are 
minimal, the budding playwright is 
treated to the ministrations of highly 








John Curtis Xggers ana 


. professional actors and directors. At 


Unit II, on the other hand, director Mike 
Allard muddies the'crisp blackout-sketch 
format of Happily Published, and the 
performance is tentative at best, with 
the female lead in a perpetual snit and 
her male counterpart more wooden than 
the boards he trods. Moreover, the 
piece (also a long one-act) is so awk- 
wardly staged that in one scene there’s a 
traffic jam with only three people on 
stage! 

The central characters are Lisa, an 
angry young woman writer, and her 
soon-to-be-defunct boyfriend Wayne, a 
policeman who wants to stop being 
Andy Renko and start being Joseph 
Wambaugh. These two, though no long- 
er involved, continue to share a Beckett- 
sized apartment — and custody of a 
computer’ called Maurice. It’s sort of a 
ménage 4 trois, with Lisa and Wayne 
warring over opportunities to make it 
with Maurice. What Lisa is making, it’s 
implied, is art — along with most of the 
editors and publishers she can tumble. 
(She's passionate, you see, about writing, 
but more prolific at sex.) Wayne just 
wants to produce a bestseller awash in 
drug busts and car chases. The first line, 
as he tells his apathetic policeman 
partner in a Dragnet-worthy monotone, 
is “In the morning, it begins’ — it, 
presumably, being the drug bust or the 
car chase. 

Lisa, it 


transpires, has just been 


illiam Young in A Life in the Theatre: desperation 





bumped from the fiction list of a small 
publishing company whose tweedy head 
has decided non-fiction’s the thing. As he 
breezily explains in one of the play's 
more amusingly glib speeches, people 
don’t actually read anymore, they just 
contemplate reading; and whereas fic- 
tion’s more fun to read, non-fiction’s 
more fun to think about reading. So it is 
that a sympathetic editorial underling, 
Connie, brings together Lisa and 
Dorothy, a duddy academic specializing 
in the 15th century, to write a hot 
compendium of “beauty hints,” then and 
now. It’s prostitution, fumes Lisa, but, 
hey, she’s never minded lying down. 
The competition heats up when Paul, 
the bow-tied weasel of a publisher, 
decides to switch to something called 
“non-fiction fiction,” the more lurid, the 
better — so as to get his authors onto talk 
shows. A berserk Lisa threatens to kill 
him, if only to buy herself into prison and 
an authorial career like Jean Harris's. The 
dizzying lengths to which the play’s 
dueling scribblers will go are fun, as is 
Wyatt's dipsy-cynical depiction of pub- 
lishing as a whore’s and hack’s game. 
She does, however, have her axes to 
grind, and the cliché-ridden speeches 
about the hard-luck life of the underpaid 
writer, hooked on the siren song of the 
calling, are embarrassing. They, how- 
ever, can be swept under the rug when 
Happily Published is more happily 
staged. 0 





March heirs 


10/11/87 goes to the Cape 


by Elizabeth Pincus 


10/11/87, conceived and written by 
Greg Campora, Melody Cooper, Dan 
Cox, Dan Kagan, and Gayle Keller. 
Directed by Cox. Set designed by Elliot 
Fox. Costumes by Cari Fershing. Light- 
ing by Jeremy Kumin. With Peter Rini, 
Gayle LaTour, Campura, Kagan, and 
Ellen. Bethea, At the Crown and 


Anchor, Provincetown, through Sep- 


tember 4. 


ROVINCETOWN — On October 11, 
1987, I trooped to Washington with 
650,000 other sexual outlaws to 
participate in a “happening.” What 
occurred that day was both political 
event and party. The March on Washing- 
ton for Lesbian and Gay Rights brought 
us all to the banks of the Potomac to 
strategize, march, celebrate, and, ul- 
timately, gawk — at the crowd that 
clogged the streets in a massive display 
of lesbian, gay, and bisexual visibility. 
The March, and its extended weekend 
of teach-ins, kiss-ins, and die-ins, turned 
the tide of the contemporary lesbian/gay 
and AIDS-activist movements. In an 
effort to mark the historical impact of this 
event, New York’s Tyrannosaurus Rep 
Theater has mounted a collaborative 
play entitled 10/11/87, which is summer- 
vacationing in Provincetown. This en- 
gaging production features five actors 
playing numerous roles, each illuminat- 
ing the varied experiences of people who 
went to Washington that monumental 


October weekend. The result is a fast- 
paced melange of monologues, en- 
counters, and conflicts played out on an 
effectively spare set; the black Keith 
Haring-esque backdrop sports a large 
pink triangle and an ominous 
“Silence=Death” placard, graphic sym- 
bols of a growing radical movement. 

The young Brandeis-trained actors 
who wrote and produced 10/11/87 create 
some compelling characters. The lead 
roles include Sheila (Gayle LaTour), a 
white woman in DC to visit her lover, 
who’s been hospitalized after a car 
accident (a direct take-off on the real-life 
struggles of Minnesotans Karen Thomp- 
son and Sharon Kowalski). Sheila, at first 
disdainful of the March, gains new 
insights into lesbian/gay politics and 
familial oppression when her lover's 
father refuses to allow her to visit the 
injured woman. The other main 
woman's part is that of Sandra Clarke 
(Ellen Bethea), a straight black TV-news 
reporter from Texas who’ is reluctant to 
cover the. March; since she feels 
tokenized by her station management 
and wary of the white, middle-class 
domination of the lesbian/gay move- 
ment. 

The remaining lead characters are all 
white men: an angry gay activist (Greg 
Campora); a supportive but naive young 
heterosexual (Peter Rini); and a talkative 
party queen (Dan Kagan) who’s traveled 
to the March from West Hollywood 
because he had “frequent flyer” points. 
Of these five main roles, Kagan’s charac- 
ter, Ellis, is the most appealing, as well as 
the funniest, perhaps because he is 
drawn so broadly (almost to the point of 
stereotype). Whereas the rest of the 
ensemble practically screams out, “Look 

See 10/11/87, page 15 





Impolitic 
No light in August 


by Bill Marx 


LARGO DESOLATO, by Vaclav 
Havel. Adapted by Tom Stoppard. 
Directed by Mike Allard. Lighting by 
Nina Gooch. With Steven Small, Cole- 
man Hough, Todd Gordon, Daniel 
Edelson, Elisa Smul, Noelle Messier, 
and Patrick Daugherty. At the Mass 
Bay Theatre, Firehouse Multicultural 
Arts Center, Jamaica Plain, through 
August 12. 


THE VIETNAMIZATION OF NEW 
JERSEY, by Christopher Durang. Di- 
rected by Floyd Richardson. Set de- 
signed by Richardson and Kevin 
McCarthy. Lighting and sound by Doc 
Madison. With Beth Goldman, Walter 
Noons, George Saulnier III, Hilary 
LeSane, Doug McKinley, and Conrad 
Temple. Presented by Bare Bones 
Theatre Productions at the Back Alley 
Theatre, Thursdays through Saturdays 
through September 3. 


44 pril is the cruelest month,” 
A groaned T.S. Eliot in “The 
Waste Land.” But theater 

critics, who occasionally wander the land 
of the lost for a living, know the real truth 
— Old Possum is four months off the 
mark. Clearly, if the poet thought spring 
showers were as bad as it gets, he never 
spent any time hanging around local 
Boston theater during the mad dog days 
of August. With the veteran companies 
sunning themselves on the beaches, 


small, impromptu groups jump to center 
stage, and the drop from familiar stan- 
dards to free-fall gaucherie is as dismal as 
it is dizzying. Leaping without para- 
chutes this week, the Mass Bay and Bare 
Bones troupes plummet to earth from 
about 40,000 feet, landing in front of 
incredulous spectators with a resounding 
splat. 

Although they come from different 
sides of the Iron Curtain, Largo Desolato, 
by Czech dissident Vaclav Havel, and 
The Vietnamization of New Jersey, by 
homegrown farceur Christopher Durang, 
are bitter, stylized comedies that butt 
their heads against political and meta- 
physical dead ends. Despite their use of 
black humor and absurdist despair, these 
plays call for scalpels, not clubs. 

However, since Durang’s sophomoric 
play knocks itself silly, I’m not too 
perturbed that Bare Bones bludgeons it to 
a bloody pulp. Written in the mid ‘70s, 
this in-joky satire on the plays of David 
Rabe — Sticks and Bones and In the 
Boom Boom Room — is the product of 
wanton desperation rather than fertile 
inspiration. Is there any other American 
playwright of note who has written as 
much juvenilia as Durang? Three quar- 
ters of his scripts are prolonged dorm- 
room snickers, and this play, with its 
senseless shredding of a cardboard 
American family, is toga-party hardy. 

In contrast to jester Durang, Havel is a 
gentle and courageous literary hero, a 
world-class writer who has been im- 
prisoned several times for daring, in his 
words, “to live in truth.” One of his 
stretches in stir (from June 1979 to 
September 1982, because of his work for 
the Committee to Defend the Unjustly 
Prosecuted) resulted in Letters to Olga, a 

See VIETNAM, page 15 
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In the Sun years... 


Honky-tonk heaven 
Carl Perkins has the real rockabilly 


by Jimmy Guterman 


a hey took a light from a 


honky-tonk/Put the gleam in 

your eye,” Carl Perkins howls 
in the lead-off title track of Honky Tonk 
Gal: Rare and Unissued Sun Masters 
(Rounder), neatly encapsulating rock- 
abilly’s concerns and fears. 

Rockabilly, that reckless, primal thrash 
of honky-tonk C&W, is all about conflict: 
between rural and urban, between bar- 
room adventure and home comfort, 
between the head-first sin of Saturday 
nights and the heart-felt repentance of 
Sunday mornings. The honky-tonk gal 
Perkins adores is both his joy (she’s hot 
stuff and she knows what the night can 
do) and his pain (she’s no longer a 
demure housewife). She's the conflict of 
rockabilly personified. 

Perkins treats this dilemma the way 
any self-respecting rockabilly cat would: 
he blazes out fiery riffs and drives 
through the quandary in fifth gear. He'll 
deal with the consequences of his 


rampage tomorrow. Even in the giddy 
thrill of taking his Gibson guitar for an 
unexpected joy ride, he knows that 
somewhere down the road there will be a 
price to pay. Rockabilly is about release, 
but its release always has’ limits — that's 
the form’s country birthright. 

That's also what makes Perkins, a pure 
rockabilly performer then and always, 
different from Elvis Presley or Roy 
Orbison, rockabilly cats who expanded 
into straight pop and, in doing so, 
uprooted. “You could ‘never take the 
country out of Perkins,” writes veteran 
Sun-reissue compiler Colin Escott in 
Honky Tonk Gal's smart liner notes, 
pinpointing what set Perkins apart from 
Presley and what prevented him from 
achieving Elvis-like success. Presley, for 
all his indisputable greatness, sold out to 
pop success in every way imaginable. 
Perkins, even in his most banal country- 
pop settings, never surrendered. 

Honky Tonk Gal offers 13 frank 








and in 1988: coming close to going over the edge 


examples of Perkins’s rockabilly and 
hard-country enthusiasm, from back in 
his Sun heyday. A companion volume to 
Rhino’s 1986 collection of Perkins’s Sun 
hits, it includes a few deserving cuts left 
off the Rhino set as well as some strong 
(albeit not revelatory) alternate takes. 
Perkins’s gracious, quavering tenor car- 
ries some magnificent C&W ballads: the 
most noteworthy pair here are alternate 
takes of the bare-bones “Turn Around,” 
his initial recording at the Sun Recording 
Service, and “Let the Jukebox Keep On 
Playing,” the most understated ex- 
pression of honky-tonk regret and paral- 
ysis in post-Hank Williams.country. But 
the meat of Honky Tonk Gal is its 
rockabilly, in which Perkins repeatedly 
drives full speed to the edge of his world, 
leans over the edge of the cliff to enjoy 
the view for a brief second, and then, as 
he knows he must, pulls’ back and 
carefully heads home. 

“Rockabilly sure takes me over the 
edge,” top Stray Cat Brian Setzer 
countered when I threw that idea at him. 
“It’s the most menacing music. Heavy 
metal is kid stuff compared to it.” Yes, 
but Setzer and the many legions who 
adopted pompadours in the late ‘70s 
discovered the music and the accouter- 
ments, not the culture. It’s no accident 
that most of the rockabilly revivalists 


came from Northern urban areas. To 
them, rockabilly is Gene Vincent's leer 
and Eddie Cochran’s shake without 
regard for the honky-tonk imperatives 
behind them. The Stray Cats can afford 
to shoot over the edge; Perkins and his 
contemporaries, who didn’t have the 
luxury of growing up in a society that 
had already been liberated by rock and 
roll, had no such romantic alternative. 
Yet on “Dixie Fried,” his greatest 
uptempo composition, Perkins comes as - 
close as any rockabilly performer can to 


Music 


going over the edge and living to tell 
about it. Perkins’s guitar flashes like the 
bar-room-fight switchblades his. tale 
chronicles; his voice dances with the 
wobbly exuberance of his brazen, drunk- 
en protagonist. “Let's all get Dixie fried!’ 
he screams, shattering any.pretensions to 
caution — or civilized behavior. The 
violence escalates and the song smashes 
to its head-on conclusion, not with the 








law, but with the inevitable. Perkins may 


have the gleam of a honky-tonk in his 
eye, but his eye is fixed on home, where 
he prays his honky-tonk gal has re- 
turned, O 





Forest murmurs 


Think Tree are a sound idea 


by Kris Fell 


44 e find people who are 
W pretty much out of their 
minds to do sound for us,” 
laughs Think Tree’s drummer, Jeff 
Biegert. Indeed. It’s easy to see how 
dealing with the group’s daunting dual 
synth racks — manned by Krishna 
Venkatesh and Paul Lanctot — and 
Biegert’s full complement of polygonal 
Simmons pads could send a staid 
soundperson around the bend. 

In early 1987, Lanctot hooked up with 
Biegert, Venkatesh, vocalist Peter Moore, 
and guitarist Will Ragano, the remnants 
of an abrasive ar-ar-ar-art band called 
Psycho Tec. Psycho Tec were, by all 
accounts, weird — prone to declamatory 
shouting and painfully awkward con- 
structions. I was surprised at being told 
early on that Think Tree were cohesive 
and rather elegant live. But their initial 
performances were spotty, and the first 
couple of shows I saw were marred by 
equipment failure, making it hard to get a 
grip on what they’re all about. 

In the past year, they've exorcised the 
electronic poltergeists and tamed their 
own tendencies toward pure shockaroo. 
What has emerged is a sophisticated 
quintet — technology wise and beatnik 


clever — still out there, but accessible 
and engaging. (They save the really outré 
improv sound collages for their side 
project, Placebo Group.) 

Think Tree view themselves by turns 
as modern-day sound pioneers, serious 
sculptors of electricity, and wacky kids 
let loose in a techno-candy store. They 
have a voracious appetite for gizmos, and 
they routinely call service reps from 
various electronic-instrument firms with 
unanswerable questions. Even as they 
aim to challenge the listener, they make 
their boundary-bendings sound organic 
and easy. ‘My synth just happens to be 
something you plug into the wall that 
processes digital information,” Lanctot 
states, “We're trying hard to find the 
humanity inside the instruments.” Ven- 
katesh echoes him: “Up till now, elec- 
tronics have been-largely abused.” 

Raganon wields a fairly traditional 
Strat, admitting that part of his function 
is “to ground the audience in something 
they can identify with.” He exercises his 
dementia in small doses — at the end of 
a straight phrase or in tiny twisted fills. 
Conversely, Biegert views his hyper- 
percussive syndrums “like clay,” and 
though he'll tell you he’s trying to forget 


that they are drums, he whacks them as 
energetically as any rock-and-roller. 
Moore uses a few subtle vocal effects 
to flavor his voice, fearing that he might 
sound “really isolated” against such an 
elaborate sonic backdrop (he triggers the 
effects himself to lessen the strain on the 
soundperson). Cloaking himself in dif- 
ferent characters, he lends a touch of 
drama to his singing by adopting the 
accents, postures, and gestures of a 
grizzled old storyteller, a stern inter- 
planetary homesteader, a mutant Blind 
Lemon figure, or the wide-eyed wonder- 


Cellars 
oe a 


ment and delicate timbre of a child. He 
also keeps himself busy adding overlays 
of recorder, slit drum, and wood block. 

Backing vocals come from samples 
triggered by Moore (tripping a sample of 
laughter from Biegert’s Simmons drums 
during “Deep Dark Sea”) or by either 
synth player (often one person's’ voice 
will seep from another's machine), and 
Lanctot throws a couple of vocoder parts 
into the “soup rock.” Absent from the 
line-up is the bass guitar, which is filled 
in by keys and Ragano’s guitar. It often 
looks like a wise tale-spinner flanked by 
four groovy, precocious kids playing 
with futuristic toys. 








Songwriting is shared, and the group 
spends much time constructing individ- 
ual “sound environments” in which 
seedling compositions can thrive. Lanc- 
tot allows that the synthesizers enable 
them to “create new instruments” and 
“efficiently blend ideas’ — the soil and 
fertilizer needed for these hybrid tunes. 
They also try to let the songs dictate the 
recording medium, and switch between 
analog and digital, using 8, 16, or 32 
tracks as needed. 

Yet for all the experimentation, their 
songs are direct and focused. You may 
catch snatches of classical, jazz, funk, 
punk, Broadway, acoustic ~folkiness, 
cyber-synth, and nature noises, but each 
song is anchored by broad vocal ar 
instrumental hooks and loosely bound 
by semi-traditional verses and choruses. 

A couple weeks ago, Think Tree 
released their first 12-inch single, on 
Uncle Records — two versions of “Hire a 
Bird” (one’s an extended mix) b/w “The 
Moon.” Local radio stations are about 
evenly divided over the two songs. “The 
Moon” starts as a tightly laced, fuzzed- 
out diatribe (one Stepford-wifely moon 
settler ominously explaining the state of 
things to a newcomer), then shifts to a 
brassy “Man with the Golden Arm’”-like 
middle that crystal-crashes through a 
couple of false endings. “Hire a Bird” 
strikes a balance between clubby drone 
(which they -call “tree-house”) and 
acoustic-guitar shimmer. The extended 
mix is more restrained than you'd expect 
— the basic verse structure remains, and 











End game 


Don Henley’s songs of lost innocence 


by Jim Macnie 


om Brokaw sits in front of a 

videotape of Lieutenant Colonel 

William R. Higgins dangling by a 
noose, stone cold dead. As they say, the 
whole world is watching. Click the 
channel once and Don Henley is declar- 
ing that it’s “the end of the innocence.” 
Initial reaction? No shit, Sherlock, where 
you been? 

As most anyone with a radio knows, 
for most of the ‘70s Henley was in the 
Eagles, a band of cutie pies and wise guys 
from El Lay. who defined an ersatz 
musical decade with ersatz -rock 
cum hard pop. They also racked up the 
hits. Sane histery. bas proved them 

’ us believed 





Since the band’ < telah demise, Hen- 
ley has busied himself by repenting of 
the Me Generation callousness of his past 
life; ‘such as the infamous coke 
binge/underage-girlie party — in many 
ways his Chappaquiddick. In other 
words, he’s been writing about the state 
of the world. It’s an extremely bent place, 
yes? The Far. Coast singer-songwriter 
took a while to come to that conclusion. 
Affluencé, as those who have listened to 
the small talk at a black-tie affair will 
attest, begets its own blindness. 

The question is whether this new- 
found concern with the woes of the 
culture is an inevitable step in the 
maturation’ process or just. a savvy 
keeping-up with the Joneses. Other pop 
stars, after all, beat Henley to the political 
punch. Of course, it’s pretty hard not to 
blow your-stack at some part of this 
ripoff-or-be-ripped-off culture we live in; 
even the most self-absorbed writers — 
from the moneyed J.C. Mellencamp to 
rejected Visa candidate Jad Fair — have 
reached a wising-up point,. peppering 
their love songs with social commentary. 
Once you've nailed déwn the’ inner 
workings of sex and friendship, a walk 
through the machinations of capitalism 
and the conundrums of modern life is a 
logical next step. Tired of looking in? 
Look-out. 

On his first two solo outings, ] Can‘t 
Stand Still (Elektra) and Building the 
Perfect Beast (Geffen), Henley began to 
wipe the rose tinge off his glasses. It 
brought a fresh credibility to his well- 
honed talent for making hit records. 
Always a hero in the eyes of Billboard, 
the guy charted in the ‘86 Voice Pazz & 
Jop Poll, East Coast acceptance harder to 
find than a Manhattan parking place. 
Not bad for a-Cali millionaire who isn’t 
Bob Dylan. 


critics. to shelve 


Henley and post-Eagle collaborator 
Danny Kortchmar didn’t abandon the 
topic of girls; tunes like- “Man with a 
Mission” still bowed to the grand Cali- 
fornia tradition of getting laid. But the 
pair balanced their love-‘em-and-leave- 
‘em tunes with barbed, accusatory 
opuses like Beast's title cut, whose 
caustic, Walt Kelly-ish message (‘We 
have met the enemy — and he is us’) 
was delivered by a bevy of irresistible 
hooks. The powers of pop coercion can 
be insidious. 

In ‘All She Wants To Do Is Dance,” 
Kortchmar brought the social and sexual 


_ topics. together, chastising a horny 


woman for neglecting the revolution. 
Beast’s huge, keybeard-dominated 
sound allowed even the most nay-saying 
icions about Hen- 
ley’s activism. With all the sunny compo- 
nents of a mainstream record, it made a 
well-discerned statement. Time and 
again, | had to defend its continuing 
appearance in the tape deck to my 
Mofungo-loving friends. (By the by, if 
you want the unadulterated sound of 
commitment, dig Work, their new SST 
kick.) Because his Los Angeles stomping 
ground has always been deemed a party- 
hearty iniquity den, Henley’s new con- 
scientiousness was startling, doubly so 
when you compared it with the shallow 
meanderings of his old Eagle buddy 
Glenn Frey. 

The End of the Innocence (Geffen), 
Henley’s new, long-awaited follow-up to 
the 1985 Beast, deviates little from the 
stratagems of its predecessor, but for the 
most part, it delivers neither the urgency 
nor the insights that make Beast such a 
continually rewarding listen. After three 
and a half years, no new. ground is 
broken; demonstrative reiteration is the 
best Henley comes up with. 

In some cases — the soft-toned indict- 
ment of the title track, the hard-earned 
compassion of ‘The Heart of the Matter’ 
— reiteration is enough. But ultimately, 
this tack of shadowing his previous LP 
suggests that social commentary can 
become a posture just like anything else. 
Suspicions arise. Worse, this fails the 
bottom-line test for a definitive pop 
record: your desire to play it again and 
again. Although its highs are easily 
identified, there's more than a little filler. 

At least the adroit sense of pop craft 
provides moments when even the filler 
makes a dent. Yes, “Shangri-La” and 
“Little Tin God” shoot down-easy target 
enemies who are virtually dead already. 
But ‘Gimme What You Got” isa pound- 
‘em-down rocker that depicts the 
animosity festering inside jealousy. One 
thing that hasn't dissipated is Henley’s 


Social commentary can be 


ability to turn a phrase. “From Main 
Street to Wall Street to Washington,” he 
rasps, “we're a nation of noses pressed 
up against the glass.” A few minutes 
later, he’s singing in the first person from 
a homeless point of view: “If dirt was 
dollars, | wouldn’t worry anymore.” If 
you've seen the video for the title track, 
you know that the lyrics are written with 
a double entendre that makes its point 
about seeing only what you want to see. 

Many aspects of Henley’s sound con- 
vince you of his sincerity. Bruce 
Hornsby’s signature piano is designed to 
sell the collective coming-of-age senti- 
ments of the title.cut. The full-bodied 
strum of the acoustic guitars in “The Last 
Worthless Evening” glides the singer's 
promises along. 

But. there are also mismatches. 
Although gargantuan, the rumble of “I 
Will Not Go Quietly” sounds too poised. 
As though Henley wanted it to be his 
“Hey, Hey, My, My,” a pledge to kick 
and scream rather than acquiesce to the 
trash heap. Where Neil Young’s anthem 
suggested undeniable danger, Henley’s 
is overstudied. Nobody expects a well- 
to-do white man to rock the same way 
Lemonheads, Pussy Galore, or Bullet 
LaVolta do, but there’s a leaden feel to 


‘ the track, possibly from the drum ma- 


chine, Ha/ing labelmate Axl Rose there 


ome a posture just like anything else. 





to scream along on the chorus only adds 
to the overkill. 

In the long run, that's what mars The 
End of the Innocence; it comes off like an 
exercise in righteousness, what someone 
might sound like if someone gave a 
damn. That’s a sad statement. Maybe 
Henley’s passion has simply been 
clouded over by the: mechanics of puiting 
together a record for today’s pop market- 
place. As middle-age California 
balladeers like Joni Mitchell (the con- 
fused Dog Eat Dog), Jackson Browne (the 
maudlin World in Motion), and to some 


extent even John Fogarty have been | 


learning the hard way, it’s easier to 
converse about the inequity of contem- 
porary society and your desire to upset 
the capitalistic apple cart than it is to fit 
your anger into a song and send it to the 
top of the charts. 

Perhaps that’s why Henley’s most 
incisive blow against the empire is made 
when he speaks from the spot he’s 
thoroughly familiar with — the love 
song. Flag-waving for “forgiveness” as 
the only solution to a crumbling rela- 
tionship in “The Heart of the Matter,” he 
hits upon the lack of compassion that has 
us at one another's throats worldwide. 
Right there, without fretting over his 
metaphors, he finally makes his politics 
sink in. 0 








though the choruses are lightly dissected, 
only the peripherals (backing vocals, 
percussion and keyboard fills) receive 
exotic dabblings. Moore feels that this 
song best demonstrates their search for 
‘the perfect “mixture of control and 
leaving room for someone to go off on a 
jam. 

In two months, Think Tree will be 
releasing an EP that will combine some 
tunes which have been kicking around 


for a couple of years with some new’ 


recordings. The line-up will be “Hire a 
Bird,” “Prison Dwellers,” “Iguanadon” 

(the title track), “The Lovers,” and 
“Memory Protect.” A couple of late- 
summer Boston shéws are in the works, 
dates not confirmed; if you're in New 
York, you can catch them at CBGB on the 
22nd. You don’t need to dress’ up (or 
down), just bring a pair of open ears. 

+ * * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, August 11: 
Zulus, the Henchmen, and Heft’ at the 
Rat; Dumptruck with the Neats and the 
Bristols at the Channel; Sun Ra & His 
Intergalactic Arkestra at Nightstage; Big 
Clock with She Cried and the Piv-Nerts 
at T.T.’s; Ultra Blue at Bunratty’s; Shy 
Five at Green Street; Lemonheads (#1 in 
the country for Lick in Rockpool) and 
Buffalo Tom at Grover's; Big Blues 
Meanies at Ed Burke's; Bim Skala Bim at 
Edible Rex; or take a spin up to Veterans’ 
Memorial Park in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, for Bonnie Raitt; or out to the 
Palace in Saugus for the Stompers with 
Mike Viola & Snap. 

















Biegert, Ragano, Tanctot Moore, Venkatesh: accesnible ind engaging 


Soirée des Mal Arts benefit at the 
Kingston Gallery featuring the Ski-a- 
delics (guests are encouraged to bring 
“artwork poorly conceived and/or ex- 
ecuted” and may take the stage at will); 
k.d. lang and the Reclines with Joe Ely at 


Saturday the 12th: a great night for 
whatever suits you, be it Tav Falco's 
Panther Burns, with the similarly named 
Hellcats at Green Street; Cavedogs with 
Talking to Animals and Scatterfield at 
T.T.'s; Street magazine hosts its first 


the Opera House; Cxema with Bulkhead 
and Cluster at the Rat; the Joneses at 
Edible Rex; Pieces at Clu’ III; Sleepy 
LaBeef with the Merles at Necco Place. 

Sunday the 13th: Treat Her Right at 
Johnny D’s ... Monday the 14th: the 
Last, Cryptones, and Grand Theft Auto 
at Bunratty’s; Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls and Wild Guitar at the Brattle ... 
Tuesday the 15th: Canned Heat (just 
what we need in the middle of August) at 
Harpers Ferry; El] Caminos open for Terri 
Bright at the Tam; Folk Festival ‘89 at 
Necco Place; with Eve Goodman, 
Adrienne, Andy Holiner & Alice John- 
son, Tricia Langlois, and Lourdes (free 
admission, starts at 7:30 p.m.); Ringo 
Starr and his All-Starr Band at Great 
Woods. 

Wednesday the 16th: the Jack Lords 
(former members of the Splat Cats) with 
the Kairos, the Psychoneurotic Squeeb 
Band, and Common Thieves at the Rat; 
the Godfathers at AXIS; Wargasm at the 
Paradise; Katie Webster with Dave Van 
Ronk at Nightstage; Slaughter Shack, 
Meltdown, and Pit Bull at Bunratty’s; 
Shirley Lewis Expereeance at the Tam; 
Miss Bliss with Sara Laughs at Johnny 
D’s; Sob Story at Ground. Zero (18+); 
Dolly Parton at Great Woods .. . Thurs- 
day the 17th: Happy Mondays at AXIS; 
Motor City Rhythm Kings at Johnny D’s; 
Gipsy Kings at Great Woods; Ruben 
Kincaid (from Athens, Georgia) at the 
Rat; Instigators at the Paradise; Child 
hood with the Ultramaroons at Necc« 
Place. C 
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The Earl of Oxford: As the 


obe Turns 


Oxford movement 
But the play’s still the thing 


by Jeffrey Gantz 
B ack in June, gentle readers, when 


this column was just getting under 

way, we agreed, didn’t we, that it’s 
Shakespeare's plays that matter and not 
the identity of the person who wrote 
them? 

So how come Globe theater critic 
Kevin Kelly is still trying to persuade us 
that the Bard of Avon was really Edward 
de Vere, the 17th Earl of Oxford? Can it 
be that Kevin doesn’t read “Critical 
Mass”? First he gave his seal of approval 
to Charlton Ogburn’s massive (900 
pages, but it reads like more) tome 
detailing the process by which the plays 
and sonnets were attributed to an 
illiterate lout from Stratford in order to 
protect the Earl's good name (play- 
wrighting wasn’t a respectable activity 
for Elizabethan nobles). Now he’s ap- 
plauding the similar sentiments of John 
Nassivera’s All the Queen’s Men, the 
Elizabeth Ashley vehicle that’s making 
the summer-circuit rounds (Bill Marx 
reviewed it in the July 28 Arts section). 

| didn’t get a chance to see All the 
Queen’s Men, but I have been making 





Critical 
mass 


my way through Ogburn’‘s book, and it is 
indeed mind-boggling — though usually 
not in ways he intended. Because the Earl 
of Oxford was born in 1550, 14 years 
before Shakespeare, some of the plays 
would have to have been written earlier 
than we supposed (in the 1570s and 80s), 
which makes nonsense of our notions 
about the dramatist’s development. And 
because to Ogburn literature is just 
another word for biography, we get 
Shakespeare — sorry, Oxford — as 
Benedick, Touchstone/Jaques, Prince 
Hal, Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, you name 
it. 





Romeo and Juliet is as good a place to 
start as any. Oxford, we're told, has fallen 
out of favor with the queen. So he turns 
her into Rosaline — remember the 
woman Romeo has a crush on before he 
meets Juliet? She’s Elizabeth. How do we 
know? Well, her court sometimes com- 
pares her to the moon. So what other 
explanation can there be for Romeo’s “It 
is the east, and Juliet is the sun./Arise, 
fair sun, and kill the envious moon,/Who 
is already sick and pale with grief,/That 
thou her maid art far more fair than 
she:/Be not her maid, since she is 
envious;/Her vestal livery is but sick and 
green/And none but fools do wear it; cast 
it off.” Ogburn “clinches” the argument 
by pointing out that both Oxford's wife 
and his mistress (Ogburn can’t quite 
decide which one is Juliet) have been 
maids in the queen's service, and that the 
Tudor livery is green and white. 

But wait, there’s more. Think of the 
Sonnets, with all those “characters” to 


identify: the Friend, the Rival Poet, the 
Dark Lady. Ogburn suggests that the 
Friend is the handsome young Earl of 
Southampton (so far so good) and that 
Southampton may even be the il- 
legitimate son of Oxford and the Not So 
Virgin’ Queen. In other words, the 
Sonnets are letters from Dad. Now when 
Dad urges his son to wed the Lady 
Elizabeth Vere, Southampton refuses 
outright. After all, she’s Oxford’s daugh- 
ter, his half-sister. How is he supposed to 
know (Dad hasn’t had a chance to 
explain) that Elizabeth Vere is also 
illegitimate and no relation? Meanwhile, 
Christopher Marlowe, whom history 
records as having been killed in a brawl, 
is hiding out in the cellar of the Mermaid 
Tavern, waiting for Oxford to die so he 
can start being Shakespeare . . . 

Hard to follow? Well, so are the 
daytime soaps. And this is great art as 
soap opera: As the Globe Turns. (It could 
also make a great mini-series, maybe 
with Joan Collins as the Dark Lady.) In 
Ogburn’s version of the 16th century, 
everyone connected with the plays cov- 
ers up the truth to protect Oxford’s 
reputation. In Ogburn’s version of the 
20th century, orthodox Shakespearean 
scholars cover up the truth to preserve 
their academic turf. 

Exposing cover-ups is a way of impos- 
ing order on life. It’s a way of finding a 
truth that’s more palatable than the one 
we've been given. That's why we'd like 
to believe that a conspiracy, rather than 
the improbable specter of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, wiped out John Kennedy. Or 
that a conspiracy, rather than conven- 
iently timed heart failure, caused the 
death of Pope John Paul I. Shakespeare 
understood this: Hamlet, after all, is 
about exposing a cover-up and revealing 
the truth. 

We need all the truth we can get. In 
that regard, Ogburn’s book is a good 
thing: it tests, it probes, it asks tough 
questions. But there’s a difference be- 
tween revealing the truth and creating it. 
Ogburn’s Elizabethan world is a fantasy, 
the - result of wishful thinking. In 
Ogburn’s England, Oxford’s family, his 
friends, his fellow poets and playwrights, 
his actors, his editors and publishers, 
even Ben Jonson — they all know he’s 
Shakespeare, and yet not a whisper 
reaches the queen. Even after her death, 
in 1603, and Oxford's, in 1604, the world 
is protected from this awful secret. 
Ogburn makes a hero out of Oxford, and 
a martyr. In the process, he makes a hero 
and a martyr out of himself. 

Whoever wrote Romeo and Juliet was 
right to suggest that “a rose/By any other 
word would smell as sweet.” No, it 
doesn’t really matter what we call the 
person who gave us these plays. It does 
matter that Ogburn is trying to make 
them into meditations on the Earl of 
Oxford. Shakespeare — whoever he was 
— wrote meditations on mankind. That's 
the kind of truth there’s no covering 
up. O 
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Last Rose of summer 


Farewell to one of Boston’s finest 


by Thea Singer 


usan Rose, the co-founder and for 
ty 13 years artistic director of 

Danceworks, taught her last class 
in Boston this past Friday. Students who 
hadn't taken class in weeks showed up in 
the 90-degree heat to pay tribute to the 
woman many consider the city’s pre- 
eminent modern-technique instructor. 
We all hoped to imprint the particulars of 
at least her warm-up (a staple of every 
class) not only on our mind’s eyes but, in 
the words of one of Oliver Saks’s 
patients, on our body's eyes. It was a 
kind of hoarding, for the expected 
drought ahead. 

At the end, the applause resounded for 
more than 10 minutes. If we'd had our 
way, on Monday we'd have been climb- 
ing the dingy stairs to the Danceworks 
studio, which was from 1976 until several 
months ago — when a drastic rent 
increase forced Susan out — a fixture on 
the second floor of 1108 Boylston Street. 

With Rose’s leaving, on August 15, to 
take a tenure-track position as assistant 
professor of dance at the University of 
California-Riverside, Boston loses not 
just one of its most prominent and gifted 
choreographers, but a stellar and sea- 
soned teacher (you'd be hard-pressed to 
find a professional modern or jazz dancer 
in this city who hasn’t taken at least one 
Susan Rose class, and many studied with 
her regularly), dancer, and company, 
which will of course disband here when 
its captain relinquishes the helm. On a 
broader scale, we've a chasm where there 
once stood an institution: as Claire 
Mallardi, director of the Harvard/Rad- 
cliffe Dance Program for 24 years, 
explains it, we've lost the last modern- 
dance studio in the city that had a 
singular artistic vision. Not to mention 
the chance to witness the continued 
evolution of a gifted artist. 

For a choreographer as prolific as Rose, 
everything — be it her cat, Mr. Lucy, or a 
newspaper photo — is not so much food 
for thought as food for motion. Take 
Waiting for Lynn, a pas de trois of sorts 
for Rose and tennis balls. Lynn Modell, a 
member of Danceworks from 1980 to 
1986, explains that the two had arranged 
to meet to rehearse the verbal improvisa- 
tion Exercise. “While Susan was waiting 
for me, she started rolling this tennis ball 
around, and she created this dance out of 
it. | think movement has always been 
part of her life, even during times for 
relaxation.” 

Over the years, Rose softened as well 
as widened her choreographic scope, 
adding to her command of irony, wit, and 


form a grace and vulnerability. She 
always seems to find a new corner to 
turn: from her. Day After Day, an 
exquisite war-torn duet nourished by 
silence, to The Sun Makes a Promise it 
Breaks Every Night, a groundwork of a 
play fed by Raymond Chandler's words; 
from Lullaby, an ode to intimacy played 
out in the kaleidoscopic shiftings of two 
floor-bound bodies, to The Eleventh 
Hour, a tour de force of rapid dynamic 
shifts for five dancers that leaves you 
coiled tight as a spring. 

It's her astute eye that had other 
teachers in the city sending students to 
her studio for professional training. And 
she inspired trust. Notes Carlo Rizzo, 
who has danced with her for nine years, 
“She will just applaud you. You can fall 
on your face and she'll say, ‘Excellent!’ ” 
Lynn Modell adds, “Susan speaks with 
absolute confidence. I remember once in 
class, years ago, she said something 
about, between 9:30 and 11 [when the 
class met] she’s right. After 11 o'clock, 
maybe not so, but between 9:30 and 11, 
she’s always right. It was funny but it 
was true, and we all felt that way.” 

Rose is humble where others in the 
field are egocentric, generous where 
others are possessive. And always there 
is her humor, often taking you by 
surprise because of her intense modesty. 
Notes-Rizzo about rehearsals: “I used to 


‘do a lot more marking” — tracing a 





Dance 


skeleton of the movement instead of 
executing it full out. “I didn’t appreciate 
the importance of rehearsing at per- 
formance level, and naturally there are 
times when you can’t rehearse at per- 
formance level, you have to pace yourself 
and work under. But one time she looked 
at us after a run-through and she said, 
‘You know, what you practice is what 
you get good at. And if you practice 
marking, you'll get good at marking.’ 
That phrase just keeps coming back.” 
There's a gaping hole now at the center 
of Boston’s dance community. Pro- 
fessional dancers don’t know where to 
train, audiences have been deprived of a 
voice witty, full of wonder, and wise. Yet 
there is a way to cope. As Rizzo puts it, 
“She is, as a teacher, etched on my soul.” 
From prosceniums all across Boston, you 
can almost hear the echo: “Mine, too, 
Susan. Mine, too.” 0 
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Susan Rose: always finding a new corner to turn 
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10/11/87 


Continued from page 11 

how diverse. we are!”’, Ellis is an ac- 
cessible' character “whose understated 
tales about being gay you can believe. He 
also delivers the most erotically charged 
lines of the script — a pleasant inclusion, 
since some assimilationists in the gay 
and lesbian community are quick to deny 
our sexualities.. 10/11/87 is daring 
enough to explore and honor the outsider 
experiences of some lesbians and gay 
men. 

And yet the play fails to convey the 
chaotic stimulation and prideful energy 
of the March ‘weekend. Conflicts be- 
tween characters are presented in over- 
earnest chunks, with too ‘much 
heightened screaming. In some cases, the 
motivations are too hazy for us to 
understand the’degree of anger. Accord- 
ing to Tyrannosaurus Rep, material for 
10/11/87 was drawn from personal 
experience, news reports, and many 
interviews with both gay and straight 
people. That breadth is apparent in the 
play, but multiple dramas may not be the 
best way to capture the complexities of a 


Gayle Keller and Melody Cooper, from the New York production: daring 


struggle fordignity and liberation, 

I’m asking a lot, yes, But surely the 
attempt to address racism within the 
lesbian/gay movement would be better 
realized if.a main character were,a gay 
person of color: And the angry scenes, all 
centered.on gay male activists, could use 
a dose .of lesbian rage. (The only 
important lesbian character spends a lot 
of time moaning “Daddy, Daddy!” while 
arguing with her father.) Sexism within 
the movement,.a key concern at. the 
March, is barely broached in the play. 
The most prominent voices in. 10/11/87 
emerge from the white male characters, 
an imbalance | doubt the troupe in- 
tended. 

Nonetheless, 10/11/87 is a lively at- 
tempt to explore the emotions behind a 
political demonstration — the second 
biggest in US history — that was largely 
ignored by the straight media. The 
production is directed by Dan Cox, one of 
the collaborators who created the piece. 
10/11/87 plays in the shadowy barroom 
of the Crown and Anchor Hotel, right in 
the heart of Provincetown. And though 
wandering off teeming Commercial 
Street to see some gay theater is nothing 
like taking over the nation’s capital, it’s 
not so bad, for a sexual felon like me. 0 





Vietnam 


Continued from page 11 
fascinating combination of prickly per- 
sonal reflections and philosophical rumi- 
nations. 

The outspoken dramatist came to 
world prominence with The Memoran- 
dum, which won a 1967-'68 Obie Award, 
and though _Largo Desolato’s slight, 
autobiographical tale of a schmucky 
dissident lacks the earlier play’s joyful 
linguistic drubbing of bureaucratic thug- 
gery, it deserves more than Mass Bay's 
blackjack-in-the-back treatment. In its 
program, the group acknowledges fund- 
ing by the Massachusetts Arts Council; 
given the level of the production, | 
wouldn't be surprised to learn the Czech 
version of the KGB had kicked in a few 
korunas. 

Somewhat patly, Largo Desolato ex- 
plores the mega-themes of Central Euro- 
pean literature — the- dehumanizing 
tendencies of the modern world, the 
origins of fanaticism, the nature and 
meaning of responsibility and individual 
human identity — through the plight of a 
rebellious and lecherous academic who's 
bullied by the government, the workers, 





his wife, his neighbors, and his girlfriend. 
Integrity doesn’t guarantee identity; 
Havel’s-sardonic study of a jellyfish with 
a cause is reminiscent of adapter (and 
fellow Czech) Tom Stoppard’s plays 
about selfhood as a shaky sleight of 
hand. But the repetitiousness of the 
allegorical intrusions. weigh the talky 
drama down. And the glacial pace of 
director Mike Allard’s clumsy staging (in 
which the dissident’s persecutors, like 
guests on Johnny Carson, are cemented 
to the couch while their host stands in 
front of the window, a perfect target for 
hit men) sends it under. 

Sleaze though he is, Havel’s prof 
should be witty, cantankerous, passion- 
ate, and charming — not, as actor 
Michael Small would have him, a 
catatonic schmo who can’t choose his 
brand of toilet paper without help. Small 
is a black hole sucking up all the play's 
energy; he lets in the secret police as if 
they were delivering pizza, and his comic 
seduction of a willing student (he folds 
his glasses before groping on) isn't 
theater of the absurd, it’s science fiction. 
For some inexplicable reason, Allard has 
directed all of his cast to play it deadpan, 
which (except in the case of lively Noelle 
Messier) seems to mean sans brainpan. 
See VIETNAM, page 18 
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COMPACT DISC 
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NO RISK DISC OFFER 


We're so Sure you'll enjoy these new releases from + 
CBS Records, that we're offering you a chance to 
buy any of these titles with ‘NO RISK’ involved! Buy 
it. Listen to it. If you don’t like it, bring it back with 
your receipt within two weeks of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full purchase price toward any 
other LP, CASSETTE OR CD in the store! 
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Nitework (top), Childhood teh and Nine Lives 


IRONSIDE: 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


anthologies are an ideal way of 
i D marketing aspiring bands in state- 
of-the-art sound. And that’s exactly 


what Ironside Management, a four-person team 
out of Medford, have-done with their better pop 
acts. The finished product was huzzahed and 
hurrahed at Bunratty’s last week, Ironside’s Bob 
Lafee puttin’ on the Ritz with a_ buffet, live 
showcase, and lets of Bunratty’s barflys. Fans, 
friends, and just plain listeners. were all receptive. 





“Yet truth is never clearer than on a compact disc, 


The nine-act compilation Ironside Management 
Presents . 
mainstream while crossing over into some eclec- 
tic/alternative and blues. Unfortunately, a lot of 
these bands still have that mainstream hang-up of 
milking the ‘70s for all the saccharine pop they're 
worth. And I don’t mean classic-hits retreads or 
Captain and Tennille tributes. 

The bane of such discs is always inconsistency. 
What, for example, are Nelson Person’s “Joyride” 
and “Lead Me On” doing on the same CD with 
Left of Center's’ Alienation” and “Wonder Why’? 
Nelson Person has some of the smoothest, most 
progressive local pop around — Robert Palmer-ish 
with the eclecticism of Squeeze. Left of Center 
borrow heavily from the ‘60s, with a flat sax and 
vocals that neither enrich nor stimulate. “Wonder 
Why” borders on terrible (it wasn’t too .bad 
live). Nice folks with new-age messages, but poor 
cuts. 

Former Rumble winners Childhood turn in a 


. (Fast Track Records) settles into'the ~ 


“ 


. 


mixed offering, “That Side of Heaven” minus the 
ugh drum mix. It’s the same for Nitework, whose 
lovely made-to-order pop vocals are dated yet 
conjuring — proof that glazed doughnuts can still 
be delicious. But After the Fact’s too-pro-for-pop 
singer plowing through the harmonies on “Inside 
of You” isn’t exactly inviting. 

The United Snakes cut some Cray-like blues on 
“Habit Called Depression,” and though the silly . 
ditty “Surf Thing” isn’t too bluesy, you'd like to 
hear more of their rounded-out sound. It’s hard to 
miss when you have Phil Green of Normandy 
Sound as your engineer. Slightly freaked yet pro 
pop cats Nine Lives add some spice with “I Don’t 
Know,” and the hellbent “We're All Quite Mad” 
mixes Alice-in-Wonderland moments with mod- 
ern-day psychosis. Their weird kind of fun doesn’t 
just color ‘the CD, it permeates their live 
performances. 

With Listener's “Why Is It You” and “What's 
Your Specialty,” or Safety in Numbers’ “All 
Through the Night,” the problem is not potential 
or talent. They're simply uneventful choices, and 
they sound dated to boot. 

Ironside don’t skimp on the time they spend 
with their acts — indeed, they recently cut their 
roster to ensure proper nurturing,.All the same, 
some dull material got on this CD. Some of the 
sounds being hailed here were at their peak more 
than a decade ago. The ‘90s are just around the 
corner — it’s time to wake up and smell the bacon. 
And Nelson Person, Nine Lives, those United 
Snakes, and the pro pop of Nitework prove that 
Ironside have the right stuff to put in the frying 
pan. 

— Laura Gilmore 





PETER MAXWELL DAVIES: 
A CELEBRATION OF SCOTLAND 





British composers to follow the generation 

of Benjamin Britten. His best-known music 
is filled with madness, religious hysteria, heavy 
symbolism, and prickling irony. He’s always been 
interested in medieval and Renaissance music, 
and he often incorporated elements of them into 
his own complex T2-tone schemes. Then he might 
undercut his high intensity by inserting a foxtrot 
on an out-of-tune honky-tonk piano. 

His most famous work is probably Eight Songs 
for a Mad King, which is a fascinating music- 
theater piece about George III, or a madman who 
thinks he’s George Ill. But he’s also written gentler 
pieces, like a hilariously updated children’s 
version of Cinderella (an opera not only written 
for but performed by children) or Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, which employs a real juggler and 
musical instruments “speaking” the lines. 

In 1970 Maxwell Davies fell under the spell of 
the Orkney Islands, north of Scotland, and he now 
lives there part of the time. His symphonies echo 
the brooding sounds of the northern sea. But the 
shorter works on this recent Unicorn-Kanchana 
album, A Celebration of Scotland, show him 
mellower, more interested in re-creating the 
charm and folk life of the Orkneys. 

The featured work on this album is An Orkney 
Wedding, with Sunrise, .with the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra superbly conducted by Max- 


P eter Maxwell Davies is one of the major 


well Davies. It’s a delightful piece commissioned 
for the Boston Pops Centennial in 1985 — a 12- 
minute tone poem depicting the progress, or 
disintegration, of a wedding party, including a 
procession, dances, and the effects of both high 
spirits and good spirits. Sunrise ends the revelries 
with the arrival of a bagpiper, who in live 
performances actually marches down the aisle 
onto the stage. 

I also like a concert overture called Jimmack the 
Postie, a more formal and touching portrait of the 
postman on the isle‘of Hoy. Maxwell Davies never 
uses actual folk tunes — his-folk music is 
completely original. On this albam, though, are 
also several orchestrations .of earlier music, 
including a group of seven Renaissance Scottish 
dances. 

My favorite pieces on the album are the choral 
works for:children performed by the Choir of St. 
Mary’s Music School. “Seven Songs Home” 
follows a child: during the hour it takes him to get 
home from school, One of the songs, “Cold 
Tractor,” is a charming dialogue between the child 
and a Mr. Spence, who's having trouble starting 
his “useless mulligrubs” of a tractor. 

Maxwell Davies himself plays two piano solos, 
interludes from his anti-nuclear cabaret, The 
Yellow Cake Revue, a piece he wrote to protest 
open-pit uranium mining on Orkmey. One of the 
solos, “Farewell to Stromness,” actually became a 
sort of hit in a soft-rock arrangement that probably 
missed some of the irony in Maxwell Davies's 
nostalgia, ; 
— Bloyd Schwartz 
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“Passion. 
Personality. 
Punch. 


The elements that are so 
desperately missing in today's 





feature sections are the lifeblood of 


the Boston Phoenix ...[one of the 
few lifestyle] sections submitted 
to this year's competition worth 
stealing ideas from.” 


—JC Penney-Missouri Awards 
Program judges 
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Groove on Laserium’s Summer of ’69. Light and 


Zam Airplane, Cream, and more. Get back. Get back to where you once belonged—at the Planetarium at the Museum of Science 
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Vietnam 


Continued from page 15 

The menacing visitors in Largo Desolato 
are supposed to tread the line between 
the demonic and the comic; here support- 
ing performers Coleman Hough, Todd 
Gordon, Daniel Edelson, and Elisa Smul 
lurch haplessly about, as if looking for 
somebody to let them in on the joke. 
Banned in Czechoslovakia, Largo Deso- 
lato fares little better in this country — 
ineptitude proves a pretty deadly form of 
censorship. 

Even deadlier was the preview per- 
formance I saw of Bare Bones Produc- 
tions’ The Vietnamization of New Jersey. 
Trying to match the play’s puerile frenzy 
(shootings, beatings, masturbation at the 
breakfast table, racist dementia), the 
company ran amuck, turning the clumsy 
farce into an ear-ringing screamfest. 
Durang’s comedy self-destructs early 
because it falls into what it’s ostensibly 
attacking — the cheap devices of those 
1970s Vietnam plays, by Rabe and others, 
that turned the domestic conflicts of a 
returning vet into a metaphor for the 
War. But it’s one thing to ridicule the 
banality of liberal guilt; here, a vet's 
blindfolded parents grovel around pick- 
ing up rice from the floor (it’s a ritual 
action meant as bourgeois expiation) as a 
Vietnamese waif shoots at them. Durang 
compounds the anti-American absurdi- 
ties to the point of nausea. 

Since this was a preview performance 
and the show has almost a month to get 
better, I suppose I should offer not 
brickbats but advice and prayer: that the 
whole hyperventilating cast will calm 
down; that Beth Goldman, playing the 
mother, will stop coming on like a 
berserk gargoyle; that Sami Plotkin, as 
the buxom go-go girl, will stop jiggling 
long enough to deliver her lines; that 
somebody will learn the rudiments of 
comic timing. Alas, it’s August in Bos- 
ton’s theatrical Waste Land, and the God 
who might breathe life into these Bare 
Bones is probably, like the local-theater 
regulars, on vacation. 0 


Voyeur 


Continued from page 7 

Blow-up suggested that commitment 
to the voyeuristic object is impossible 
and leads only to death. The object is 
forever elusive and beyond comprehen- 
sion; beneath the surface lurks the void. 
Later movies attempted to confront that 
problem in more political terms. In 
Haskell Wexler’s stylized, cinéma-vérité 
Medium Cool (1969), a news cameraman 
(Robert Forster) is so onanistically de- 
voted to his craft that he loses touch with 
the object he is recording: in the opening 
scene, he and his soundman meticulous- 
ly film every groan and bloodstain of an 
auto accident and then, as an after- 
thought, call an ambulance. But political 
and personal involvement shatters For- 
ster’s professional detachment, and as a 
result he too becomes an object, more 
wreckage on the highway for another 
film crew to photograph. 

Harry Caul (Gene Hackman), the 
surveillance expert of Francis Coppola's 
masterpiece The Conversation (1974), 
faces a similar dilemma. Repressed, 
vaguely religious, Caul records conversa- 
tions for a price — a violation of privacy 
perhaps more profound than mere gaz- 
ing, because it penetrates to the subject's 
thoughts. He manages to separate the 
professionalism of his practice from its 
consequences until he discovers in one 
purloined conversation a threat to the 
subject's life. Harry gets involved, and 
like Forster he finds that the voyeuristic 
tables are turned. ., 

Other films in the ‘70s and early ‘80s 
explored the conflict between the detach- 
ment and commitment of voyeurism, an 
issue rooted deep in the nature of the film 
medium itself. Louis Malle’s tepid 
American movie: debut, Pretty Baby 


(1978), told thé story of .the real-life 


photographer Bellocqg-(Keith Carradine), 
a repressed, rabbitty fellow who trans- 
formed the whores of New Orleans’s 
Storyville district into glowing, poetic 
portraits. But Bellocg falls for and marries 
a 12-year-old prostitute (Brooke Shields). 
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His act restores her to society but leaves 
him utterly alone — except for his tintype 
images. 

By contrast, in Being There (1979), Hal 
Ashby’s glib if occasionally eloquent 
adaptation of the Jerzy Kosinski novel, 
Chance the Gardener doesn’t get iso- 
lated, he gets assimilated. A tabula rasa 
raised on TV, he becomes a TV image, a 
superficial, unconscious flickering onto 
which others project their desires. In a 
preview of the 1980 presidential election, 
the vacant Chance is well on his way to 
the White House by the film’s end. The 
national pastime of gazing, these films 
suggested, threatens more than mere 
detachment and apathy. Those who 
watch will become what they behold, 
become identical to the media that 


* provide the images. 


This was most graphically demon- 


strated in David Cronenberg's hypnotic, _ 


if incoherent, Videodrome (1981): After 
you'd seen James Woods insert a cassette 
into his stomach in Cronenberg’s messy 
effort, there wasn't much more to be 
shown of the consequences -of voy- 
eurism. The causes, though, remained to 
be examined. Australian. director Paul 
Cox's lyrical and sly:Man of Flowers 
(1984) traces its hero's ogling fetish to its 
inevitable Oedipal roots. But - Cox’‘s 
elegant and jauntily absurd analysis was. 
scant preparation for David Lynch's 
apotheosis of voyeurism, Blue Velvet... 


Set in Lumberton, a composite — S 
© from Pete Rose to Oliver North people 


mare of middle-class normality, 


Velvet offers us young Jeff (Kyle 


MacLachan), a college student ‘wining: 
home because his father has ‘been: 
hospitalized with a stroke (the scene in~ 
which dad blows a gasket is the Freudian 
theory of repression as Buster Keaton 
might have demonstrated it), Idle and. . 

ily free of the father figure, jeff 
— like his namesake in Rear Window — 
becomes an amateur sleuth after dis- 
covering a severed ear. The clues lead to 
Isabella Rossellini’s closet and one of the 
most excruciating and brilliant depictions 
of voyeurism ever filmed. 

As Jeff peers through the slats with 
mounting terror and fascination, Dennis 
Hopper bursts into the apartment and 
submits Rossellini to a litany of abuse 
and fetishism that strains even Hopper’s 
range of hyberbolic histrionics, a routine 
involving laughing gas, Roy Orbison 
lyrics, and a crass enactment of Oedipal 
desire in which Hopper plays both the 
mother-craving infant and the castrating 
father. Although he does not chew the 
scenery, Hopper does swallow sizable 
portions of Rossellini’s blue velvet bath- 
robe before his strange appetites are 
sated and he leaves. 

But Jeff's appetites. have just been 
awakened. He is discovered and drawn 
from his hiding place by a knife-wielding 
Rossellini. Now he is the voyeuristic 
object as she commands him to strip, the 
knife poised precariously where it can do 
the most damage. They make love. “Help 
me, Hit me!” she says. “No!” he replies, 
and unloads a left hook that staggers her. 

Jeff is in love, but whether with 
Rossellini or Hopper is unclear. Like the 
Jeff of Rear Window, he has beheld an 
image of himself that he wants and fears: 
Hopper regressing to the infantile, even 
fetal state. He feels the draw of the 
womb, of immolation by the object, that 


James Woods and Deborah Harry in Videodrome: hypnotic 


only the methodical voyeurism of the 
detective can preserve him from. Like 
Hitchcock’s Jeff, he too is aided by a 
blonde and respectable beauty (Laura 
Dern),.and their joint efforts solve the 
case and restore Lumberton to its hid- 
eous stability. 

There is more than a:trace of irony in 
Lynch’s happy ending: it is a surface that 
another uneasy eye will be compelled to 
penetrate. Beneath that surface awaits 
perhaps the most terrifying thing in the 
world, but like voyeurism, the movies 
allow us» to remain detached and 
titillated, assuring us that what we see is 
not what we get. 0 


SCX 


Continued from page 6 

But the men see a lot of themselves in 
John. During that scene when Ann 
confronts me with being untrue and 
unfaithful, you just have the:sense that a 
lot of the guys are white-knuckling it and 
thinking, ‘Come on, John! Don’t: back 
down’ ” 

Men covertly sympathize with John, 
thinks Gallagher, because he is not so 
much a culprit as he is a symptom of his 
times. “We read about it all the time. 
Public figures are expected to behave in a 
certain way and then it’s discovered that 


Suspend a higher moral order in hopes 


. they can get away with what they want. 


There’s a sense that ultimately there is a 


: price to pay, but the demands on people 


today to make a living are such that 


‘Oftentimes you don’t have the time to 


confront your personal demons. 
“So you keep them at arm's length and 


‘keep pursuing something, the dragon’s 


tail usually. John is one of those people 
pursuing a conventional notion of suc- 
cess. He hasn't stopped to figure out 
where he or his wife fits. He thinks he’s 
got time. He’s the kind of guy who never 
gets caught; as far as ve s concerned, as 
long as you get away with it, it's okay.” 

John does get caught, but unlike the 
other three characters, he doesn’t get a 
chance to sit before Graham's re- 
demptive video camera, the magic lens 
that compels its subjects to confess, and 
sometimes act out, their secrets and 
desires, As an actor, though, Gallagher 
goes through that process all the time. 
Does he find it a purgative experience, 
one that allows him to live out his dark 
side, the part of him that wants.to wear 
potted plants? 

Gallagher demurs.:“‘I don’t see John as 
particularly dark. I see him as sometimes 
dim. But acting is a kind of sanctioned 
ground to confess or live out bits of your 
imagination that the exigencies of the 
real world -don’t allow you to or your 
own sense of ... yeah, it’s a sanctioned 
ground where I find a lot-of freedom. 
And as Jimmy Carter said, most men 
have philandered in their heart.” 

“But if I were John Millaney living that 
life,” adds this man who has been 
married six years to a woman he fell in 
love with 16 years ago, “I'd be a complete 
substance~abuser. Just from the black 
dogs of guilt getting too close to my 
heels.” 0 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 





Fri., & Sat., 11&12 


MAX DGEW 15 
Jazz 
‘aw OO 
Rhythm & Blues Jazz 
DANNY TUCKER 
a 
\MBS 18 &19 

DAVID REUTER QUARTET 
i THE SENSITIVE 


FAMILY BAND 
Funk Reggae 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUG 





Thurs., Aug. 17 
MOTOR CITY 
RHYTHM KINGS 








JENNIFER TRYNIN BAND 








Fri., Aug. 18 
AHIMA'S WORLD BEAT 
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Sal... Aug. 19 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
Wed.. Aug. 23 





DigNGO REINHARDT 
tribute with 
HIRO ARITA 








Wed.., . 16 
BORDER PATROL 
MISS BLISS 
SARA LAUGHS 


SERVE FOODI!! 





11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 Pi-11 
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of ... salads ... 
Nachos .. BBQ Wings . 
Grilled Vegetables AND MO 
M_ UGHT FARE MENU 





17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


776-9667 


ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


LISTINGS 





The Zulus, at the Rat Friday 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. include the. time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation® we can't print your listing. ifthe 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events requiring advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We weicome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can’t be responsible for 
returning them, NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for “Next Weekend,” 
two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 : 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 











BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 268-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 





RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave.. 








Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” dinner show, with 
singers Elena and Matheos, the Great Halkias on 
the organ. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. DJ 
Shred. in Gallery DV8: DJ Sean Sweeney. 
BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon 
Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. DJ Bonnie Rutlo. 


i Lagans. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Ultra Biue, Black River Snakes, Double 
Vision. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 


CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge. Tim Hughes (Little Brother). 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

Progressive music, with DJ Willie LeMay 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 

Boston. Laverne Sims. 

CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 

11 p.m., acid house music. 

CLUB It! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 

rville. Steven Perry, Shoot Shoot, Jamie Shaler. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston. Live jazz by Mike Jones and 

Peter Kontrimas. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox 

Hotel, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Pianists Mark 

Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 

Boston. Big Biues Meanies, Bruce Marshall Duo. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 

Rd., Billerica. Bim Skala Bim, Public Service, 

Third Estate. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY (508-238-1882), 502 

Foundry St., South Easton. Curragh. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Bristol Lounge 

(338-4400), 200 Boylston St., Boston. At 2:30 

p.m., Tom Ogden; at 5 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 

p.m., Bert Seager and Charlie 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 

Worcester. The icemen. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St, 

Beverly. The Lemonheads. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 

Ave., Aliston. Eight to the Bar. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 

Boston. DJ Diego Martinez. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Somer- 

ville. Filé. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 

Lafayette, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: pianists 

Peter Rice and Chip Harding. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 

Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge, 

Rte. 1, Revere. DJ Gary Titus. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Town. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 

bridge. Sun Ra and His ic Arkestra. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 

South St., Westborough. Bill Staines, Ed and 

Carol Florida. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St. 

Brookline. Steve Taper and Audie Bridges (New 

Age) 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 

ton. Stitches “Comedy Riot’ finals. 


802 Main St. 


PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 


Ave., Cambridge. Little Brother. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
The Zulus, the Henchmen. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Benny Carter 
Quartet 


ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
White Heat at Roxy. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Rob Prester Group. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SIR MORGAN'S COVE (508-753-2188), 89 Green 
St., Worcester. The Grass Roots, the Auto- 
matics, Slant Six and the Jumpstarts. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. The 

THE TAM (277-0982), "1648 Beacon St., 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Big Clock, She Cried, 
Piv-Nerts. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. First Light. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Carla Cook 
Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad 
Smith; at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Jim Goodman Group. 





SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night" (alternative dance 


BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the 
Scratch Band; at 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie Rulio, 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. New Man, Electric Toys, 
Life in Between. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Guess Who, Paris, 
Strong Waters, DJ Jeff Myerow. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, | The Bag Boys. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Eula Lawrence. 





Curragh. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 12:30 p.m., 
Tom Ogden; at 4 p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis and Paul Del Nero. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Tav Falco's Panther 


JUMBO'S, Somerdle: After the Fact, tn 


Lapnverve sorte. boas. In the Lobby Bar: 
the Ellen O'Brien Duo. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Tanya 
Hart, the Al Vega Trio. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Dennis 
Pearne and the Electric Waste Band, 
Barbara Baig, Jason Threlfall Band, Eimer 
Hawkes. 

prea COFFEEHOUSE. Cambridge. “ 


MECCO PLAGE. Boston. Sleepy LaBeef, the 
Merles. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Jack Hardy and Geoff Bartley. 















PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager, Mark 
Chenevert. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Adventures in 
Paradise” dance night. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. J.J. Swede. 
THE RAT, Boston. Cxema, Bulkhead, the Var- 


mints. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Benny Carter 
Quartet. 


and Shakedown, the Mighty Valiants. 


Bar: Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 8 p.m, Geoff Hicks. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Hunter Holmes. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
- addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 
AXIS, Boston. in Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- 


Oogian. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the 
incredible Casuals; at 9 p.m., OJ Bonnie Rullo. 








(523-8383), 138-Portiand St., Boston. At noon, 
the Arcana Classical String Quartet. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. “irish 
Festival,” with Dedanann. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 4 p.m., Tom 
Ogden. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Harmonix. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. At 2 p.m., Desiock; Slaughter Shack, 
Temporary Insanity, Subjugator (all-ages show). 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Blues jam and buffet, with 
Vince Shazam and the Nor'easters. 


JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam; at 
9 p.m., Treat Her Right. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Cafe Suisse 


at 12:30 p.m.: jazz brunch. 

NIGHTSTAGE, . “The Mood,” featur- 
ing jazz and dance music with ethnic cuisine. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Northern Lights. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Michael Andrew Frank. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub 


Caps. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Oeuretene: igor Butman 
Quartet. 

SIR MORGAN'S COVE, Worcester. At 2 p.m., 
Hearing impaired, Your Mistake, Crossface, Eye 
for an Eye, Backbone (all-ages show). At 9 p.m., 
Slipknot. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Kenny and Lenny 
(acoustic). 

THE TAM, Brookline. Downtime. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 
Phil Comeau. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art 
Matthews Trio. 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night’ 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., Rainbow 
Trout; at 10 p.m., comedy show. 

Grand Theft Auto. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Nu Music Revue,” 
with T.V. Dream, Sayne, Westmorelands, 
Pegasus 








Ave., Worcester. Boiled in Lead (reservations 
required). 
COLOHRADE HOTEL. Boston Live jazz by Mike 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL. Boson At 5 p.m., 


at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 7 p.m., Phil Comeau, in 
the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. 
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SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke singing 
machine. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Shirley Lewis Ex- 


pereeance. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Scott Smith. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Roberta Radley Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad Smith; at 7 p.m., Sabby 
Lewis. 





THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
AXIS, Boston. Happy Mondays, DJ Sean 


Sweeney. 

BEACHCOMBER, Wellfieet. At 4 p.m., John 
Whalen; at 9 p.m., George Gritzbach and Killer 
Biue. 


BUNRATTY'S, Aliston. Duck Tape Messiahs, the 
Natives, the Lunch Factor. 

CANTARES nes 647-4300, 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 





tion. 
CITi, Boston: At 11 p.m., World Beat dance 
party, with DJ Wendel. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Ellen O'Brien. 


Jones. 

COMMONWEALTH BREWING COMPANY 
(523-8383), 138 Portiand St., Boston. The Swing 
4 Cordes jazz trio. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Fat City. 

THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
McMurphy. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Beat Meters. 


} ony eg tre “after-Five Jazz,” DJ Eddie 
TOU’ 0/6, Sommrdla, Sicker Clip yen 


Kings. 
Havock. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 


blues jam, with the T-Bone Blues Band. 
SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Biues Patrol. 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 


Continued on page 22 
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OPEN WED - SAT 
WE 


D- 18+ 
21 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
864-0400 





LZ 

















; 512 MASS. AVE... 
CAMBRIDGE 


STOVALL 
BROWN BAND 


THE ICE MEN 
DOWNTIME 
WILDEST 












DESLOK « SLAUGHTER SHACK 
EMPORARY INSANITY » SUBJUGATOR 


SOB STORY 
ION AILMENTS OF MATURITY 


from NYC FRACTURED CYLINDER 





DREAMS 


BRIGHT 
\ND EL 
CAMINOS 


SHIRLES 
LEWIS 
EXPEREEANCE 


EIGHT TO THI BAR 
Harpers Ferry celebrates Woodstock 


CANNE! 


ROBILLARD 


1H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 


CHARLIE PASTOR 


OM PRINCIPATO 


beacon St. 
Brookline 277 











HARPERS FERRY 


a. oe 
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CUS 








FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have Li) wach rte 4 roms or disc-jockey service listed in the Fall 1989 Guide to 

be published in the September 8 Phoenix), fill out the 
Scaa etowe ond mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is August 11. You must return 








this coupon to 'be listed. No phone cails, please. 


. Please submit one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
be completed by member or manager. aes 


| am a (check one) 0 band 
Band or DJ name: = 
if your band or DJ service was listed in the Spring 1989 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here 0 

if you were listed under another name, check here © 

What other name? 
What type of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 
D original rock 
0 oldies 

0 fusion 


C soul/gospel 


O DJ 











0 blues/R&B 
D folk 0 funk 
0 Latin OGB 
0 experimental 

D ethnic Orap 

O rockabilly 


Ocover rock/Top 40 D jazz 
O country/country rock 
0 reggae/calypso/ska 

O Dixieland O classical 
Oa cappella O bluegrass O comedy 
D Irish 0 swing O solo 


0 other (specify) : 


More detailed description of your music (@.g., techno Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, och: 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, AUGUST 11, 1989 














What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 
Address: 














Phone: - 
Is this person in the band? OC yes Ono 
Your name and phone (if different from above) : 











When can you be reached to verify this information? 
0 mornings 0 afternoons 0 evenings 


eg yt satiny =A i? 
information, cali Display Advertising at ext. 230. - 











—J eee) i py e—- 
Rar Hee, 
1 


THe: VveEeRYyY BesST 
‘LTS RNATIVE DANCE rwsxre 
eee FEATURING DJ WILLY AND WFNX PERSONALITIES 


Boston's own The Lemonheads w/special guest 

twin tone recording artist Skunk 10pm 16+ 
Rescheduled show for The Godfathers w/special guest 
Mary My Bope 10pm 21+ 

Pactory recording artist Happy Mondays 10pm 21+ 
Dee Dee Ramone 10pm 21+ 

Neighborhoods 10pm 21+ 

A night of profound readings featuring 
Jim Carroll & Benry Rollins 10pm 


_> scoe vies "ons 
s wre CO ONDt owe oom 


os 
ic soa rx (617) 787-8000 


STREET 262-245? 


Me Sea keniee, 
13 LANSDOWNE 





Continued from page 21 


Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
To be announced. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Roberta Radiey Quartet. In the Lobby. 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Brad’ Smith; at 7 p.m., Art 
Matthews. 





FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Adventure Set, Vin- 
dicators. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Outlaws, the 
Nor'easters, Black Water Junction, the Old 
School. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Zulus, Classic Ruins, 
Atomic Cafe, Johnny Groove. 

,. Boston. The Band. That Time 


‘orgot. 
THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 





GROVER'S, Bevery. 0-Postve, the Deb Huston 


iaaaits say. Aliston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ibrahima's World Beat. 
SARE See es Seer 


THE TAM, Brookline. T.H. and the Wreckage. 


OQMEDY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
power etter ES“ and 11 
p.m., Jack Coen, Steve Trilling, Chuck Sklar. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Mike 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (574-9676), 








renton St.,.Boston. At.8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Billy Martin, Frank Bastille. 
STEVIE D’$ (508-777-7386), Ate: 114, Middleton. 
At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Bob Seibel, Bob Lazarus. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St.; Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., to be announced. 


~ SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses” 








CATCH A-RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m. and 11 p.m., Pat Bullard, Jim Carrey, Tracy 


Wright. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 

and 11:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Vinnie Favorito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 

ready he enen Sue McGinnis, Tom Dunham, 
are John Priest, Jonathan 


GUA TY CHRLONAD i Canteres, Combsagn de 
8 p.m., improvisational comédy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Warren MacDonald, 
Frank Bastille. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Jimmy 
STEVIE 0’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Bob 
Seibel, Bob Lazarus 

pa torte At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., to be 
announced. 





SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., Rich 
Ceisier, Vinnie Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Paul 
— Jackie Flynn, Frank Bastille, George 


qrvcnene, tsenon CSR, open-mike night 
with George MacDonaid. 








MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon 
Hollow Beach, Wellfleet. At 10 p.m., three 
comedians to be announced. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase, 
COMEDY CONNECTION, 
Anthony Clark. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


open-mike night. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “New Talent 
Night,” with Steve Trilling. 





night. 
Boston. At 9 p.m., 





TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH’A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Dugan, Larry Sullivan, Thom Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Tony V. and friends. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH.A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Dugan, Larry Sullivan, Thom Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike Saccone, Chris Zito. 

STITCHES, Boston, At 9.p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show and the “Street Report.” 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Dugan, Larry Sullivan, Thom Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Mike Saccone, Chris Zito. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m. Mike’ 
McDonald, Brian Kiley, Tom Dunham. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., to be announced. 


FRIDAY 
See the’ previous. Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
CATCH ARISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Mike Dugan, Larry Sullivan, Thom 
Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Mike Saccone, Chris Zito. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy - 
with Angry Tuxedos, Gary Luciano, Nancy 
Munro, Brendan McMahon. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At 10 p.m., Stitches “Comedy Riot’’ finals. “ 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Brian Kiley, Tom Dunham. 























ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 338 off Ate. 128, 
—<——_ Admission $10, $8 before’9 p.m.; call 


a meiiiabdhiis aici every Fri. 











‘at the Morgan Hotel, Rte. 1A (the. Lynnway), 


Lynn. Sponsored by Dick ‘Syatt’s Hotline. Ad- 
mission $5, $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the United Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 
491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center li, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 





SATURDAY 


“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-alcohol 
dance Club, is open from 8 p.m. to midnight every 
Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 880 
Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Days Inn Hotel, exit 22 off Rte. 128, 
Newton. Admission $10, $8 before 8:30 p.m.; call 























128, Braintree. Admission $6, $3 before 8:30 








se eee ee Oe ew we ee eee 


Sponsored by 

$5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 








WEDNESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance 
p.m. in the Gaslight Tavern, Colonial Hilton, 
43 off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $5, 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSION- 
ALS sponsors a dance at 6 p.m. at Zanzibar, 1 
Boyiston Place, Boston. Admission $10, $8 in 
advance; call 859-0700. 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; 
call 699-3900. 














Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rte. 128, Randolph. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt's Hotline. Admission 
$6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 

















FRIDAY 


Skip Warren, at7 





964-4070. ; 

JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
concerts Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30 p.m., and Sat. at 2\p.m.in the Ted 


perform 
Tues. through Sat. Tickets $19-$24; call (413) 
243-0745. 





SATURDAY 





2 p.m. Tickets $11-$16, discounts for children 











SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. inthe 





"eee eee 


eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 2 ee ee ee ee | 










€2 

























exit 
$3 


SINGLES DANCE begins at 8 p.m.in Vincent's at - 






"RAZZY BAILEY 
SLEEPY LA BEEF 
ROBIN RIGHT 
gate statin 


Ave. Boston. Tickets 
$18 Advance $20 at Pier 





a Vir OO0 VIBRATIONS 


cau.ron.nx (617) 787-8000 


















































Fri. & Sat, August 11 & 12 
SIZZLING SUMMER 
DANCE PARTY AT 
MOLLY'S 


ALL 


FOOS 
Molly's is available for private parties 








Oo ANife (tt; S11, 
Mares (@)orelxe] taleltkr 
Wl! (late lelaefe) 

a magical — 
idelakavelaatelilelas.. 


-Boston 
WAVARTT AVA Ra Sacs 


fel Inelalelitolaldare- 


iAelate! tials 
ofolan’= Cofellate 
experience will 
aLenYiel? lola) tials 
















































and seniors: call (413) 442-1307. : 
HUSTON BAND 
BOSTON BALLET ll. See listing for F 
pedis Nip -col oy at S ME & THE BOYS 
listinig tor Fri BLUE mm Sa. Aug. 19 
ARAM |_ PHYSICAL GRAFITTI 
SUNDAY ISLAND Wed. & Thurs., Aug. 23 & 24 
GISELLE. See listing for Sat. ee ROCK N ROLL 
BOSTON BALLET Il, See listing for Fri ® 
| mcoes "auLow wm gg Saab a 2 VIN a eS SEMt FINALS 
| listing for Fri. NOR'EASTE , 
3 BLUES JAM T.H. & THE pi ees 
MONDAY Wt you come to play you don't pay Sat.,Aug. 26 
GISELLE. See listing for Sat. Wed. & Thurs., . 16 & 17 BULLET LA VOLTA 
BOSTON BALLET ll. See listing for Fri. ROCK N 
Wed. — THE CADS ¢ THE 
THE JAMES TIE BAND fer 
TUESDAY Thurs. — THE WAY Pit Genuine Dra 
BOSTON BALLET li. See listing for Fri. MINIBUS . ETUR 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL See EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 


listing for Fri. 
Continued on page 24 
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- TART — presents 


WHOVILLE 


with special guests THE PROMISE - FEAR OF FALLING 
oes ‘ood dteardaatrctd 
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PRIVATE PARTS - ELIUAH - BE BEGGARMAN THIEF 
ROBBIN BANX - THE RAIN & SHINES 
D.J. Mod Todd 


ee ee 


LIVE VIDEO TELECAST VIA SATELLITE!!! 
THE MOSCOW MUSIO PEACE FESTIVAL! 


BON JOVI * SKID ROW 
MOTLEY CRUE...SCORPIONS. 


GORKY PARK...CINDERELLA 
D.J. Jim Mitchell 


Itt tt 












ee ee 


The GUESS WHO 


DJ. Sil Sipe 
il se:s77 0 © Ks 


yi ; ee: 
kt IA ae SN de ON eS A sae, 


A WBCN Cheap Date! 


DUMPTRUCK 


4 
met RS 


os ES UR SCH) I ME EY 


ASIS + BIG BAD WOLF - HEART OF STONE 
LIGHTNING ROSE - SIN-A-MEN GYPSY - STEED 
$3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


LUT UL ut uw by bo 


BB he Fick Bern bond 


with AL HALLIDAY & THE HURRICANES 
DUCK TAPE MESSIAHS - DOUBLE UP - THE DELIRIANCE 
$3.50/4.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


ww LJ 






SOCIAL DISTORTION | 
BRAHIMA’'S WORLD BEAT |! 


RICHIE HAVENS d 
HE RADIATORS 





THIRD WOR 

A FLOCK OF SEAGULLS | 
DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 


OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 » TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


esters est (ae, noch, 
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BARRENC & WHITFIELD 
the SAVAGES 
— yh PARADE 


age | 13 





MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


Friday, Aug. ll © 7-10 p.m. ® Jazz 
The — Reuter Quintet 
Saturday, Aug. 12 * 1-6 p.m. © Blues 


The Old Do s * Rolling Rocks 


Saturday, Avg. 12 ¢ 7-10 o.m. * Calypso 
Mackie Burnett's Panorama 
Sunday, Aug. 13 * 2-6 p.m. * Reggae/Ska 
The Happy Pompers 
Sunday, Aug. i3 # 8: -m. © Jaze 
The True Coleee pm th Band 

Monday, Aug. 


15 © 6:45 p.m. © Rock 
the Mesozoic * 
* Paul McMahon ° Jazzin’ Hell 
Wednesday, Aug. 16 *5:45 p.m, ¢ Open Mike- 


Tuesday, re 


Wednesday, Aug. 16.¢ 8:45 p.m. * Folk 
The Loiterers * Doshie Powers 








«our 50uy 
Py 


CLUB 
KHARMA 


WARGASM 
AUDITORY IMAJERY - AQUATAINE 
THE STOMPERS 


OILMEN + MISSING PIECES 














BAY STATE 
CRUISES 


Fi: nae 


ed 


TAVARES 


Tonight 
Friday, August I 1 


FARRENHEIT 


Saturday. Ramist 12 


COMEDY 
AFLOAT 
Paul D'Angelo 
Kevin Knox 


Kevin Flynn 
_ Thursday, August 17) 


Rwz0u-028 11; 
_ Friday, | August 1s 
BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD 

& THE 
SAVAGES 


Saturday, August 19 


FAT CITY BAND 


Friday, August 25 


‘JAMES 
COTTON 


Saturday, August 26 


fom eT AY: 


Saturday, September 2 


i: Ne ~ 
C Atlantic 
Bay State 
Provincetown Cruises 


MA 


(617 123- 7800 


. e 
Thursday, Avg. 17 3 8:45 p.m. ¢ Rock 
Last Stand * The Piranha Brothers « 
Leisure Demons ° The Fighting Cocks 








aie Bia 
« 


> CELEBRITY ROOM ;: 





Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 














THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


@ 

s 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
(e 


s Bachelor Party's Welcome : 


COD OOOO OOOO OO OOOO OOO) | 


~ TOM CARUSO'S 3 


¢ 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00 am 

¢ Great Drinks & 
Food! 

* All Sports on 
Satellite Dish 

* Seven 52" TV's 

¢ Six Pool Tables & 
Many Video Games 


Ne Positive ; 


°) 
* 

















Nooky- ated music stores 


MELTDOWN -PITBULL | 








ROUND il OF 
Battle of the Bands 
GEAR - KAPOW 
BOATMEN « IDAHO ALASKA 
also presented by 





DOWNTOWN RECORDERS 


Sool 


“THE STAND 


Recording Anion tom California 


CRYPTONES 
GRAND THEFT AUTO 
Tues. ust 15 

a L 
STRAIGHT JACKET 
SEQUIN 


| Continéed fram page:23¢ 2s 


dle*VE rude 





WEDNESDAY 


CORNELL COLEY performs Afro-Brazilian 
dances and drum music at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Community Art Center, 31 Newtowne 
Court, off Main St.. Cambridge. Sponsored by 
the Folk Arts Network. Free; call 522-3407. 
BERKSHIRE BALLET’S “SUMMER SAMPLER” 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Koussevitzky Arts Center 
Theatre, Berkshire Community College, West 
St., Pittsfield. Program includes Michel Fokine's 
Les sylphides. Charlies Moulton's The Ground, 
Her Hand, a premiere by Laura 
Dean; and works by Bill T. Jones, Danie! Peizig, 
and Mary Giannone. Tickets $14.50 and $16, 
discounts for children and seniors: call (413) 
442-1307 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing tor Fri. 


‘THURSDAY 


ON STAGE DANCE ACADEMY OF FALL RIVER 











Free; call (508) 675-5758. 

BOLSHO! BALLET ACADEMY, with soloists 
from the Bolshoi, Moscow Classical, and 
Stanisiavsky Theatre ballets, perform at 8 p.m. 








Thurs. 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


= Fiver 


~ 
“SALEM’S PICKERING WHARF 10K RACE,” a 
benefit for the American Heart Association, 
begins at 7 p.m. at Derby and Congress Sts.. 
Salem. Post-race activities include a barbeque, 
live entertainment, and an awards 
Free for spectators; call 332-0811. 








galleries, runs from 6 to 9 p.m. on Main St., 
Northampton. Sponsored by the Northampton 
Gallery Association. Free; call (413) 586-4563. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for lesbian 
survivors of child sexual abuse at 7 p.m. and a 
Women's Coffe@house at 8 p.m., both at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
TENNIS ROUND ROBINS, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begin at 7 p.m. at 
the Waltham Racquet Club, 249 Lexington St., 
Waltham. Admission $15; call 789-4070. 
56TH ANNUAL CRAFTSMEN’S FAIR is open 
from 10 a.m. to S'p.m. today through Sun. at Mt. 
Sunapee State Park, Newbury, NH. The fair 
includes demonstrations in woodworking, black- 
performances of folk songs; fashion shows; and 
more than 100 crafts booths. Sponsored by the 
League of New Hampshire Craftsmen Foun- 
dation. Admission $5, free for children; call (603) 
224-1471 
THE MAINE FESTIVAL runs from noon to 10:30 
p.m, today through Sun. at Deering Oaks Park, 
Portiand, ME. The event features live music and 
dance, arts and crafts, performance art, and 
gourmet fast food. Performers include the 
Wendy Perron Dance Company at 4 p.m. today 
and 5 p.m. tomorrow, Katie Webster at 5 and 
9:15 p.m. tonight, Bruce Cockburn at 8:45 p.m. 
tonight, Mamma Tongue at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 
tomorrow, and Leon Redbone at 3:45 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sun. Crafts demonstrators include Ralph 
“Porcupine” Bishop, who decorates birch-bark 
boxes with porcupine quills, and the Chebeague 
Island Methodist Ladies Aid Society, experts in 
knitting fisherman's mittens. Admission $9, $4 
for children and seniors; call (207) 772-9012. 
MOBIUS presents “An Evening Without Music,” 
a program of performance art, at 9 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at 354 Congress St. Boston. 
Performances include Lisa Wilcox’s Plush and 
Plunder and Joanne Rice and Wilcox's The 
Extinction of Ravens. Tickets $6; call 542-7416. 
THE PIED PIPER is pertormed by the Children's 
Theatre at 4 p.m. today through Sun. at 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport. Tickets $4; 
call (508) 465-2572. 








SLAUGHTER SHACK 
DUCKTAPE MESSIAHS 
THE NATIVES 
THE LUNCHFACTOR 


71 18 
AD SET 


THE WICKERMEN 
Sat. 19 
IN THE PINK +» THE PACT 











Watch for our 20th 
Celebration 
18th 











SATURDAY 


KITE AND HOT-AIR BALLOON FESTIVAL runs 
from 1 to 9 p.m. at Maudsiay State Park, 
Newburyport. Events include rokkaku kite 
battles and contests for best homemade kites, 
cheapest-made kites, and longest flying times. 
Free; call (508) 465-7223. 

“ITALIAN SPORTS CAR DAY,” a judged show 





Forest StSaugus, Free; call233-063d01¢ f2:wal 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writer's support 
group at noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

“A TRIP BETWEEN THE TIDES,” a walking tour 
of tidepools, begins at 1 p.m. today and 
tomorrow on Georges Isiand, Boston Harbor 
islands Reservation. Free; call 727-5359 for 
transportation information. 

“ODALISQUE BAZAAR HAFLI,” an evening of 
Middle Eastern music, dance, anda food, runs 
trom 6:30 p.m. to midnight at the American 
Legion Post, 357 the Great Ad., Bedford. 
Admission $12: call 926-1711 

“THE FAIRE,” a medieval spectacie with swora- 
fighting, juggling, and acrobatics, is performed 
by the Cumberiand Company from noon to 6 
p.m. every Sat. and Sun. throuan Aug. 27 at the 
Monastery, Rte. 114: Cumberiang. Al. The 
climax of the snow is a life-size chess match in 
which squares are captured through onysicai 
combat. Admission $7. $4 for children and 
seniors; call (401) 333-9000. 

56TH ANNUAL CRAFTSMEN’S FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

THE MAINE FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
MOBIUS. See listing for Fri. 

THE PIED PIPER. See listing tor Fri. 


SUNDAY 


BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 
promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Knights of Columbus, Willow St., Westboro. 
Admission $1; cail (508) 485-6500. 
PHOTOGRAPHY EXCURSION to the Garden in 
the Woods leaves at 10 a.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 
Beacon St., Suite 1G, Brookline. instruction is 
provided by Barry Myers; bring your own 
camera. Cost $13; call 566-5946. 

“OL’ FASHION SUMMER SUN AN’ FUN FAMILY 
OUTING DAY,” featuring relay races, puppet 
shows, and a pie-eating contest, runs from 11 
am. to 2 p.m. at Caddy Memorial Park, 
Wollaston Beach Reservation. Quincy. Free; call 
727-8293. 

NORTH SHORE CYCLISTS lead a 75-mile ride at 
9 a.m., a 50-mile ride at 10 a.m., and a 25-mile 
ride at 11 a.m., all leaving from the Port Plaza 
shopping center, Rte. 113, Newburyport. Free; 
call (508) 363-5473. 

“VIEWING THE NIGHT SKY.” a telescopic look 
at meteor showers and the “Seven Sisters’ 
constellation, runs from 8:30 to 10 p.m. at the 
Nature Company, Burlington Mall, Burlington. 
Free; call 273-4900. 

“RAZZLE DAZZLE,” an afternoon of food and 
entertainment, runs from 3 to 5 p.m. at Marcella 
Park, Highland and Marcella Sts., Roxbury. 
Sponsored by the Hawthorne Community 
Center. Free; call 427-0613. 

“BEFORE YOU STEP ON THAT...,” a look at 
marsh insects, begiris at 1 p.m. at the Belle Isie 
Marsh, Bennington St. parking lot, East Boston. 
Free; call 727-5350. 

“NET PROFIT,” a look at marine life, begins at 2 
p.m. at the Ward Memorial Bathhouse, Nahant 
Rd., Lynn/Nahant Beach Reservation. Free; call 
581-1956. 

“EMERALD NECKLACE WALK |,” ending at 
Jamaica Pond, begins at 1 p.m. and meets at the 
Boston Common Ranger Station, Boston. Free; 
call 522-2639. 

“A TRIP BETWEEN THE TIDES.” See listing for 
Sat. 

“THE FAIRE.” See listing for Sat. 

56TH ANNUAL CRAFTSMEN’S FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. at 
THE MAINE FESTIVAL. See listing for Fric’ 
THE PIED PIPER. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


TRIP TO GREAT BREWSTER ISLAND, sponsor- 
ed by the Friends of the Boston Harbor islands, 
begins at 6 p.m. at Mass: Bay Lines, Hewttt's 
Cove, Hingham. Tickets $8, $7 for seniors, $6 for 
children three to 12; call 523-8386. 

METTAWEE RIVER THEATRE COMPANY per- 
forms folk tales through masks, puppets, and 
other unusual stage devices at 8 p.m. at the 
Mount, Lenox. Free; cail (413) 637-3353. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women s 
support group at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., al at 46 Pleasant St.. 
Cambridge. Free: cail 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


“LIGHTHOUSES, LIGHTSHIPS, AND LIFE- 
SAVING IN BOSTON HARBOR,” a four-hour 
cruise sponsored by the Boston Harbor Associa- 
tion, leaves at 5:30 p.m. The cruise includes 
demonstrations by a lighthouse and by the Hull 
Lifesaving’ Museum, exhibits of lighthouse 
artifacts, and live music. Tickets $25 (includes 
supper); call 330-1134 for reservations. 
HEALING SERVICE for those affected by AIDS 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First Baptist Church, 
Comm. Ave. and Clarendon. St., Boston. Free; 
call 267-3148. 

“EMERALD NECKLACE TOUR,” sponsored by 
Centerpoint, begins at 6 p.m. at the Park 




















at Hellenic College, 50 Goddard Ave., Brookline. 
Admission $6; call 789-4070. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women’s 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., ail at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON meet at 
8 p.m. at the Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St. 
Boston. Free; call 742-7897. 


WEDNESDAY 








featuring Ferraris, Maseratis, and Alfa Ri 
runs from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the Museum of 
Transportation, 15 Newton St., Larz Anderson 
Park, Brookline. Auto registration $5, free for 
spectators; call 522-6547. 

“BIRDWATCHING ALONG THE MUDDY Riv- 
ER,” led by Boston Park Rangers, begins at 7 
a.m. at the Sears parking lot, Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 22-2639. 

“HIKE TO EAGLE ROCK” begins at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Breakheart Reservation headquarters, 177 


TOTAL LUNAR ECLIPSE, resulting from the 
moon passing through the shadow of the Earth, 
reaches its peak at 10:20 p.m. The event can be 
seen by the naked eye, but telescopic views are 
offered beginning at 8:30 p.m. at the Boston 
University observatory, 705 Comm. Ave., fifth 
floor, Boston. Faculty from the Astronomy 
Department offer color commentary. Free; call 
353-2630 after 5:30 p.m. 

“CULTURAL EXCHANGE,” an evening with 











Gosman ; Nahanton St., 
Centre. Admission $4; call 965-7410, x129. 
JAMAICA PARK NATURE 


“INCREDIBLE copped a children's ona 


holds a Lesbian Rights Task Force meeting at 7 
p.m. at 971 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 


meeting at 6:30 p.m., a discussion for lesbian 
survivors of sexual abuse at 7 p.m., and a 
writer's support group at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON” and othér 
tales are performed by the Pumpernickel Pup- 


Middlesex Concert Band at 8 p.m. at the Salem 
Willows. Free; call the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce at (508) 744-0004 for more infor- 
mation. 





THURSDAY 


SLEEPING BEAUTY performed by the Yates 
Musical Theatre, begins at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. in 
the Watson Theater, Wheaton College, Norton. 
Presented by the Great Woods Educational 
Forum. Tickets $6; call (508) 285-8391. 
“SOCIALITES” BARBEQUE 





WOMEN’S CENTER offers discussions for in- 








FRIDAY 
“BLESSING OF THE FLEET,” the 20th annual 
nero 3: a Ik Nee 


(508) 997-1250 for information. 











Bradford Conner perform works by Gershwin, 
Kern, and Copland at noon at the First Parish 
TANGLEWOOD presents the London Classical 


(Pastorale). A prelude by cellist Yo-Yo Ma and 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
begins at 7 p.m. Tickets $11-$46, $8.50 for lawn 
seats; call (413) 637-1600. 

HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL CHORUS, con- 
ducted by Beverly Taylor, performs Verdi's 
Requiem at 8 p.m. in the Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 


by Bach, Rachmaninoff, Weber, and Scriabin at 8 
p.m. at Castle Hill, Argilla Rd., ipswich. Tickets 
$20; call (508) 356-7774. 

VIOLIST MICHAEL ZARETSKY and pianist 

Randall Hodgkinson -pefform sonatas by 
Schubert, Hindemith, and Shostakovich at 8 p.m. 
at Stillington Hall, Quarry Rd. {off Rte. 127), 
Gloucester. Tickets $16; call (508) 281-5060. 
MIT COMMUNITY PLAYERS perform Gilbert and 
Sullivan's Ruddigore through Aug. 19 at the 
Kresge Little Theater, MIT, Cambridge. Curtain 
time is 8 p.m. Thurs. through Sun. Tickets $9, $8 
for students and seniors; call 277-1470. 
NORTH SHORE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY per- 
forms Gilbert and Sullivan's The Mikado through 
Aug. 20 at the Governor Dummer Academy, 


Byfield. Perfoftfangss: begit ats6camo > 


through Sat., with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Aug. 20. Tickets $7 and'$10; call (508) 462-0106. 
“STRING QUARTET FESTIVAL,” featuring stu- 
dent ensembles from the Great Woods Educa- 





$8; call (413) 774-3690. 


SATURDAY 








Tanglewood Festival Chorus, conducted by John 
Oliver, at 8:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Shed, 
Lenox. Program includes Honegger's Joan of 
Arc at the Stake. An open rehearsal of tomor- 
row's program by the orchestra begins at 10:30 
a.m. in the Shed. Tickets $11-$46, $8.50 for lawn 
seats, $9 admission to open rehearsal; call (413) 
637-1600. 

BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO performs Rameau's 
Piéces de Clavecin en concerts at 6 o.m. at St. 
James’ Church, Great Barrington. Tickets $10; 
call (413) 528-5777. 

“A PERFECT SPOT OF TEA” features classical 
music for the oboe, violin, and cello at 2:30 and 
3:30 p.m. at the Porter-Pheips-Huntington 
House, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission $4, $6 
with tour; call (413) 584-4699. 


Symphony Orchestra, at 8 p.m. in the Concert 
Shed, Berkshire School, Sheffield. Tickets $10 
and $15; call (413) 229-3522. 

MIT COMMUNITY PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. 
NORTH SHORE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY. See 
listing for Fri. 

“STRING QUARTET FESTIVAL.” See listing for 


VAL. See listing for Fri. 
MOHAWK TRAIL CONCERTS. See listing for Fri. 





SUNDAY 





Tickets $11-$46; call (413) 637-1600. 

PORTLAND STRING QUARTET performs works 
by Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Castle Hill, Argilla Rd., 
ipswich. Admission $20; call (508) 356-7774. 
FLUTE FANTASIES perform at 8 p.m. at the First 
United Methodist Church, 16 Cross St. 
Chatham. Free; call (508) 945-4042 

MIT COMMUNITY PLAYERS. See listing for Fri. ; 








tah-conury mus 1 a 2¢-partarengoment ot 
“In the Mood.” Tickets $6; call (413) 542-3236. 
DUO-PIANISTS MARGARET BACHELDER AND 
RUTH ROSS perform at noon at the New School ” 
of Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. Free; call 
492-8105. 

ORGANIST THOMAS ANNAND performs works 
by Buxtehude, de Grigny, Messiaen, and Liszt at 
8 p.m. at the Old West Church, 131 Cambridge 


cpg A enantio 
Chapel, 58 ‘Tremont St., Boston. Free; 
227-2155. 





WEDNESDAY 
TANGLEWOOD presents Albéniz's /beria, per- 


formed by pianist Alicia de Larrocha, at 8:30 p.m. 
in the T: Theatre, Lenox. Tickets $11- 


$46; call (413) 637-1600. 

BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs aboard two 
“Concert Cruises” in Boston Harbor, leaving at 
6:30 and 8 p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, 
Northern Ave., Boston. Program includes Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, Handel's Flute 
Suite in G, and Corelli's Trio Sonata in 6 fiat. 





Tickets $6.50 and $8.50; call 876-7777. 
ORGANIST PETER SYKES performs works by 


CMOS 
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CLASSIC RUINS 
ATOMIC CAFE 
JOHNNY GROOVE 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 
CHUCKLEHEAD and 
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with 


THE BRUCE MARSHALL DUO 


Sat., August 12 
BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 


SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 


and MR. B 


Thurs., August 17 
FAT CITY 
ms ed 18 
THE B. BAND T THAT 
TIME FORGOT 
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Boston's Best Rockers 
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i PROUDLY PRESENTS 


ZULUS 
THE HENCHMEN - HEFT 








Sat., August 12 


CXEMA ... 
BULKHEAD and CLUSTER 


Wed., August 16 
skyclad A wade Artists 

former members of Splat Cats 
THE JACKLORDS 

from sunt, NY-with 

THE CAIROS 

COMMON THIEVES 
and special guests 


Thurs, August 17 
From Athens, GA 
Reminiscent of Echo and the Bunnymen 
RUBEN KINCAID 
YAMUNJAM 


and guest too special to 
announce as of yet 











Fri., August 18 
THE LEMMINGS 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
TAX COLLECTORS 





Sat., August 19 
ULTRA BLUE 
WICKERMEN 
DIXIE CINEMA - PARADE 


CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 



































AUGUST}: 





PETE HOSTAGE 





REV 





Reggae Night with ONE WORLD 





BARNEY MARTIN 





STOVALL BROWN 








NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 





CHARLIE HUNT & THE SEARCH PARTY 





JOEY V'S MIDNITE RENDEVOUS featuring Babe Pino 














BOBBY WATSON 
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835 Beacon St., Boston « Parking avaitable adjacent to facility 
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Fri. Aug: 11 
BOB BACHBOLDER 
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Sat., Aug:-12 
TEDDY 
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KENNY ROGERSON 
JIM DUNN 


e COMING - 
Sat., Aug. 19 
DIRTY DICK 
DOHERTY 


plus Top Nationally Known Comic 
Fri., Eel., Aug. 25 25 


TONY V 
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Sab, Aug. 12 8:45.& 1PM - DICK DOHERTY SHOW 
— © Remington's 6f Boston, 124 Boylston Street 
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Continued from page 25 
Garrett, Benny Kim, Paul Marlene, and Robert J. 
Lurtsema. This program is repeated at 8 p.m..on 
Fri. at the First Church, Main St., 
Me ay athe in the Lillie Auditorium, 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole. 
Tickets $12; call (508) 778-5277. 


THURSDAY 


AMHERST EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL continues 
with a concert by the Boston Museum Trio and 
soprano Jane Bryden at 8:30 p.m. oe atopy ay 








DUO-ORGANISTS BRIAN JONES AND TIM 








Program includes brass music 

i , . Sousa, Vaughan 
Williams, and Beethoven. A prelude by pianist 
Gilbert Kalish and members of the Boston 
iS) Orchestra begins at 7 p.m. Tickets 
$11-$46, $8.50 for lawn seats; call (413) 
637-1600. 


Charlemont. Tickets $4.50-$8; call (413) 
774-3690. - 

AMHERST EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL concludes 
with a concert by vocalist Andrea von Ramm and 
lutist Thomas Binkley at 8:30 p.m. in the Buckley 
Recital Hall, Amherst College, Amherst. Pro- 
gram includes a musical portrait of the age of the 
German Minnesinger. Tickets $6; call (413) 
542-3236. 


Stilington Hall, Quarry Rd. (off Rte. 127), 
Gloucester. Tickets $16: call (508) 281-5060. 


Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus. Ave., 

Gloucester. Reservations Tegenanans: 
Tickets:$10; call (508) 283-7673. 

CAPE AND ISLANDS CHAMBER MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL. See'listing for Wed. 

MIT COMMUNITY PLAYERS. See listing for 


previous.Fri. 
NORTH SHORE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY. See 
listing for previous Fri. 





POPULAR, ETC. 





FRIDAY 


ARLO GUTHRIE performs at 8 p.m. at the Town 
Hall auditorium, Provincetown. Presented by the 
Beach Plum Music Festival. Tickets $17-50; cal 
(508) 349-6874. 

THE BOYS OF THE LOUGH perform Celtic music 
at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, MIT, 84 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Proceeds to benefit the Robin 





Blecher Memorial Fund. Tickets $12-$17; call « 


862-7837. 

TAVARES performs aboard:an Atlantic Events 
cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay State 
Cruises, Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $17; call 723-7800. 

HARVEY ROBBIN’S “ROYALTY OF DOO-WOPP 
ALL STARS” perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Cape 
Cod Melody Tent, W. Main. St., Hyannis. Tickets 
$20 and $26; call (508) 775-9100. 

TOM JONES performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Music Circus, off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. 
Tickets $27; call 383-1400. 

AD VIELLE QUE POURRA performs traditional 
French’music at 7 p.m. at the Rotch-Jones-Duff 
House & Garden Museum, 396 County St., New 
Bedford. Tickets $2; call (508) 997-1401. 

PAUL WINTER CONSORT performs jazz at 8:30 
p.m. at the Berkshire ing Arts Center, 40 
Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $16 and $18; call 
(413) 637-4718. 

KATHRYN TICKELL performs Celtic pipe and 
fiddle tunes at 8 p.m. at the United Congrega- 
tional Church, 6 Institute Rd., Worcester. Tickets 
$6; call (508) 832-3702. 

PIANIST CHRIS NEVILLE performs at 12:15 p.m. 
at CityPlace, State T .. Park 
Sq., Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 


SATURDAY 


FARRENHEIT performs aboaftd an Atlantic 
Events cruise, leaving at 8:30 p.m. from Bay 
State Cruises, Commonwealth Pier, Northern 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $15; call 723-7800. 
BONNIE RAITT performs at 8 p.m. at the Cape 
Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. Tickets 
$20 and $26; call (508) 775-9100. 

THE BEE GEES perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Great 
Woods Center for the ing Arts, Mans- 
field. Tickets $15 and $18.50; call (508) 
339-2333. 

“COUNTRY JAMBOREE” begins at 4 p.m. at the 
Village Landing Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 44, 
Plymouth. Performers include guitarist Orrin 
Starr at 4 p.m., the Country Dancers at 6 p.m., 
and the OK Chorale at 6:30 p.m. Free; call (508) 
746-4600. 

MASAFUMI KUROSAKA performs folk songs, 
accompanied by Japanese high schoo! students 
on traditional drums, at 8 p.m. at the Worcester 
Artist Group, 38 Harlow St., Worcester. Spon- 
sored by Thousand Folded Cranes 

for Peace as a benefit for the Survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Donation $7; call (508) 
754-0545. 

DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA performs jazz 
at 8 p.m. in the Italian Garden at Castle Hill, 
Argilla Rd., ipswich. Tickets $20, $10 for lawn 
seats; call (508) 356-7774. 

DELFEAYO MARSALIS QUINTET performs jazz 











at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian-Universalist Church, 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Tickets $12.50; call 
631-5628. 


Night 
Pome at the Church of St. Andrew, 
St., Marblehead. Tickets $4; call 639-1969. 
JUMPIN’ GEORGE AND THE BLUELIGHTS, with 
Bumblebee Slim and Eleanor Higgins, perform 
blues music at.7 p.m. at Fort Revere, near 
Spinnaker island, Hull. Proceeds to help restore 
Fort Revere's tower. Tickets $5, $3 for children 
and seniors; call 725-5588. 
ANDERSON, BRUFORD, WAKEMAN, & HOWE 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Seashore Performing 
Arts Centre, Old Orchard Beach, ME. Tickets 


_ $18; call (207) 934-1731. 


PAUL WINTER CONSORT performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Performing. Arts Center, Mt Snow, VT. 
Tickets $15; call’ (802) 464-8501. 


SUNDAY 


THE SMOTHERS BROTHERS and Jim Stafford 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the South Shore Music 
Circus, off Ate. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $25; call 
383-1400. 

JERRY LEE LEWIS pérforins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Cape Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. 
Tickets $20 and $26; call (508) 775-9100. 
TELSA and GREAT WHITE, with Badiand, 
perform at 7 p.m. at the Great Woods Center for 
the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $18.50; 
call (508) 339-2333. 

TOM JONES performs at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. at 
the North Shore Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., 
Beverly. Call (508) 922-8500 for ticket infor- 
mation. 

DOLLY PARTON performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Seashore ing Arts Centre, Old Orchard 
Beach, ME. Tickets $19; call (207) 934-1731. 
ODADAA! performs African music anc dance at 
8:30 p.m..at the Provincetown Town Hall, 
Commercial St., Provincetown.’ Tickets 12.50; 
call (508) 487 








3A and 44, Plymouth. Performers include Yan- 
kee Jack and Company, Cheyenne, Jo-Dee 
Massina and fiddler Sleepy Willis. Free; call (508) 
746-4600. 

BANJO DAN AND THE MIDNITE PLOWBOYS 
perform bluegrass music at 2 p.m. at Cranberry 
World, 225 Water St., Plymouth. Free; call (508) 
747-2350. 

STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN AND DOUBLE 
TROUBLE, with the Stray Cats, perform at noon 
at the P.A. Beach Club, Gardner. Bring towels or 
lawn chairs. Tickets $22; call (508) 851-9111. 
DOSHIE POWERA performs at 5 p.m. at the 
Randolph Club, Randolph. Admission 
$3; call 961-2414. 


MONDAY 


“QUEEN IDA’S CAJUN/ZYDECO MARDI GRAS” 
provides dance music at 8 p.m. at the Town Hall 
Provincetown. Presented 








auditorium, by the 
Beach Plum Music Festival. Tickets $15.50; call 
(508) 349-6874. 


JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR is pertormed at 8 
p.m. every Mon. through Thurs. in Aug. at the 
Somerville High Schoo! Field House, 

Ave., Somerville. Free; call 625-6600, x2100. 


TUESDAY 


BOSTON ROCKABILLY MUSIC CONSPIRACY 
country music at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 








TOM JONES performs at 9 p.m. at Club Casino, 





: ; no 7 
Flor de Caria, at Downtown Crossing Wednesday 






69 Ocean Bivd., Hampton, NH. Tickets $25.50; 
call (603) 926-4300. 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. See listing for 
Mon. ; q 





WEDNESDAY 


barns rAd at the Charlies 
Square courtyard, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Free; call 484-5151. 
FLOR DE CANA performs Latin-American music 
at noon at Downtown Crossing, Boston. Free; 
call 482-2139. 5 
DIDI STEWART AND FRIENDS perform Oldies at 
8 p.m. at ‘the Hatct Shell, Chafles River 
Esplanade, Boston: Free; cail-727-5215. 
FRANKIE VALLI AND THE SEASONS and 
the Four Tops perform at 8'p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the South. Shore Musie, Circus, off 
Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $26; call 383-1400. 
pares py lps aay een 
music at 7:30 p.m. at the Cape Cod Melody Tent, . 
W. Main St., Hyannis. Tickets $20 and $26, half- 
price for those over 55; call (508) 775-9100. 
DOLLY PARTON performs at 7:30 p.ri. vind 
Great Woods Center for the 
Mansfield, . Tickets $15-$22.50; call , on 
339-2333. > 
“ELVIS TRIBUTE” is performed by Roy Allsop at r 
7 p.m. atthe Town Square, Norwood. Free. 
LAZLO GARDONY performs jazz at 12:10.p.m.at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Free; « 
call (508) 752-0700. 
THE MARION CORWIN DUO. See uisting for 
Mon. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. See listing for 
Mon. 








BUSTER POINDEXTER is featured at a ‘Rose's 
Taste of the Tropics’ food festival, open from 
5:30 to 10:30 p.m. on the Boston Common, 
Boston. Free;-call 227-2111. 

MAE ARNETTE performs jazz at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts courtyard, 465 Huntington 
Ave:, Boston. Bring a chair or blanket. Tickets 
$8.50, $7 for students and seniors, $2 for 
children; call 267-9300, ext. 306. 

THE MARSELS perform at 6 p.m. in the 
Courtyard at Lafayette Place, Downtown Cross- 
ing, Boston. Free; call 542-7373. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Waltham Common bandstand, 610 Main St., 
Waltham. Free; call 891-3740. 

THE LEGION BAND performs standards and 
show tunes at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing 
Marketplace, Rtes. 3A and 44, Plymouth. Free: 
call (508) 746-4600. 

THE CONTINENTALS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Market Street Stage, Lowell. Free; call (508) 
937-9300. 

TOM JONES performs at 8 p.m. at the Cape Cod 
Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. Tickets $30 
and $36; call (508) 775-9100. 

GIPSY KINGS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Great 
Woods Center for the ing Arts, Mans- 
field. Tickets $17.50; call (508) 339-2333. 

BETTY performs “rockapella’’ music at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Provincetown Town Hail, Commercial St.. 
Provincetown. Tickets 12.50; call (508) 487-0955. 
LOMBARD STREET performs improvised music 
at 7 p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 
FRANKIE VALLI AND THE FOUR SEASONS. 
See listing for Wed. 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. See listing for 
Mon. 








FRIDAY 


CANTABRIDGIA CHAMBER JAZZ ENSEMBLE 
performs Caribbean music at noon at 1 Kendall 
Sq., Hampshire St. and Broadway, Cambridge. 
Free; call 77-8710. 

ED'S REDEEMING QUALITIES performs 
acoustic music at noon at the UMass/Boston 
Harbor Gallery, Dorchester. Free; call 929-7878. 
JAMES COTTON ACOUSTIC TRIO amen at 
8:30 p.m. at the Berkshire Performing Arts 
Center, 40 Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $16 and 
$18; call (413) 637-4718. 

CABARET JAZZ BOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, Boston. The Tito 
Puente Latin Jazz All-Stars and Ei Eco perform 
aboard the cruise. Flor de Cana performs at 6:30 
p.m. at the End of the Worid Cafe, World Trade 
Center. Tickets $12.50 and $14.50, $10.50 for 













Tickets $17.50; call (508) 349-6874. 
SPYRO GYRA performs at 8 p.m. at the Cape 
Cod Melody Tent, W. Main St., Hyannis. Tickets 
$16 and $22; call (508) 775-9100. 

ELVIS COSTELLO performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 





Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts 
Mansfield. Tickets $16 and $18.50; call (508) 
339-2333. 
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children; call (401) 847-3700. 

' “NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL OF FOLK MUSIC,” 
featuring concerts, workshops, and food 
exhibits, runs from 2 to 11 p.m. today, 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. tomorrow, and 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sun. 
at Sugarbush Ski Resort, Warren, VT. Per- 
formers include Taj Mahal, Aztec Two Step, and 
Rory Block at.6 p.m. tonight; Livingston Taylor, 
Tom Chapin, and Shawn Colvin at 6 p.m. 
tomorrow; and Tom Paxton, Loudon Wainwright 
iil, and La Boutaine Souriante at 2 p.m. on Sun. 


























| SATURDAY 


“CHINA TODAY: A Look at Recent Political and 
Economic . a lecture sponsored 
by New Acropolis, begins at 6 p:m. at 484 Comm. 
Ave., suite 2, Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 





tion, held today at the Best Western Conference 

Inn, Rte. 1, Norwood. At 9:30 a.m., a slide show 

j of printing equipment of the past is presented by 
Robert L. Richter; at 11 a.m., Wilbur L. Doctor 

Merrymount Press.” Free; call 551-0038. 

“TEA TAX TOWN MEETING” begins at 2 p.m. 

every Sat. outside the Old South Meeting House, 


Tickets $14 for Fri., $17 for Sat. or Sun., $30 for © 


310 Washington St., Boston. Speakers in Col- 
onial garb debate the burning question “What 
are we to do about that worst of plagues, the tea 
aa ee 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. See isting for Fri. 


SUNDAY 








“THE NIGHT OF THE MURDERED YIDDISH ~ 


WRITERS,” an observance co-sponsored by the 

Jewish Relations Council of Greater 
Boston and Action for Soviet Jewry, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Workmen's Circle Center, 1762 
Beacon St., Brookline. The ing includes a 

















THURSDAY 


7TSTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT SALEM 
FIRE is commemorated with a slide lecture by 
historian Eleanor Broadhead at 7 p.m. at the 
Essex institute, 132 Essex St., Salem. Admission 
$2: call (508) 744-3390. 























party to benefit the Muscular Associa- 
tion, begins at 8 p.m. at the Marine 
Center, Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Call 461-0310 for 
information. 


“BAD ARTISTS’ BALL,” a fundraiser for Street 


Magazine, begins at 9 p.m. at the Kingston 
Gallery, 129: Kingston St., Beston. Live music 
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ISBACK THE FRINGE 
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The Best Act in Boston 


Find out what's happening, where and when in the 
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"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 


each and every 

11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 

BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
and "The Biggest and Best 
{Brunch in all of New England" 
Just $10.95 


53DunsterStreet Restaurant 


Harvard Square * 354-0636 
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Latin Jazz All Stars 
jm tere, 
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Friday, August 18 
at 7:30 & 9:30pm 
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The Gary Burton Quintet 


Azymuth 


Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 

















tickets are 
expensive, 
and your time 
is limited. 
Find out 
what's worth 
seeing, every 
week in 
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The 1989 MetroParks Performing Arts Series 
at the Hatch Shell presents FREE 








also... MONDAY INTERNATIONAL DANCE 

AND MUSIC 

TUESDAY COUNTRY MUSIC 

' WEDNESDAY OLDIES 

THURSDAY SWING 

FRIDAY FREE FRIDAY FLICKS 

SATURDAY CLASSICAI (evening) 
ETHNIC AND MUSIC 
FESTIVALS (afternoon) 





SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH (12-2:00 PM) 
August 20 


KRISTINE KEY 


August 20 


MAKOTO TAKENAKA 
2 so sponsored by- 
Cor «= WENN (lot 























For Hatch Shell information, call the 
MDC PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE AT 727-5215. 


To ensure a safe time for everyone, there is NO ALCOHOL allowed at 
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AKA. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43~ 


Charlies St., Boston. Mon.-Fri: 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m., 
Sat. noon-3 p.m. Through Aug. 11: mixed-media 
collages by Kim Neilssen; and ‘‘Fan- 
tasy/Reality,” pastel landscapes by Wade 
Zaharis. Aug. 12-25: “Watercolors of Boston,” 
by Sergio Roffo. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 12: raku 
vessels by Ed Risak. Through Sept. 15: “Tea and 
Fantasy,” a group show of whimsical teapots 
with works by Nancy Adams, Belinda Gabryi, 
Marilee Hall, Leslie Lee, Gloria Pacosa, and 
Louis Vaccaro. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 18: group show, including works by Milton 
Avery, Georg Baselitz, T. Wiley Carr, Bernard 
Chaet, Aaron Fink, David Kapp, Scott Prior, 
Arnulf Rainer, Richard Sheehan, and John 
Walker. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6-p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “New 
Images,” a group exhibition of sculpture and 
mixed-media paintings by Chery! Goidsieger, 
Eugene Narrett, Liz Quisgard, Fred Wessel, 
Charles Jupiter Hamilton, and Judith Shah. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-§ p.m. 
Paintings by Darla Villani, Christopher Faust, 
David Faust, and Megan McNaught. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 2: 
‘Sanity is Madness: Alternative Reality in Video 
Art,” a presentation of videos by New England 
artists, composers, and choreographers. Pro- 
gram is repeated every hour and includes “Wake 
Up Call,” by Pooh Kaye, and “Undertow,” by 
James Bryne and Eiko and Koma. — in the 
Atrium Concourse gallery through Sept. 2: books 
as sculptural objects by Lillian Hsu-Flanders, 
using such materials as dried fish and baby T- 
shirts. 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 31: annual pottery show. 

ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., 
1815 Mass. Ave. idge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: synergistic sculptures by 
Michael DePierro. 

ARVEST GALLERIES (508-768-3222), 140 Main 
St. (Rte. 133), Essex. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Works by 19th- and 20th- 
century American realists and impressionists. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 30: “SMS: A Collection of 


a.m.5 p.m. Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Aug. 27: 
works by conceptual artist Richard Prince; and 


CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY (494-1994), 
Hampshire and Portland Sts., Kendall Sq., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 @m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Aug. 12: 
computer art and graphics by local artists John 
Bonner, Ann Russell, Sophia Green, Alan 
Marshall, Bob Sabiston, Mike McKenna, and 
Jennifer Fuchel. 
CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. until 9 p.m. Through Aug, 11: “Abstrac- 
tions," works by Susan Ewald, Dale Lindman, 
Jack Larned, and Brian Wendier. Aug. 12-25: 
‘Symbol and Myth,” a group show exploring 
coded messages. 
CHARLES SQUARE (484- 5151), 5 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. “Art at Lunch" fea- 
tures exhibitions by local artists in the Forecourt 
of the shopping area. Open Tues.-Thurs., 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. through Sept. 14. Includes silk 
scarves, hand-painted baby clothes, charcoal 
Grawings, functional ceramics, and landscape 
photographs. 
CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577),. 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 31: “American Crafts in Wood,” including 
functional household objects and decorative 


pieces. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 19: “Boston Cityscapes,’’ oil 
paintings by Elisabeth Peari and photographs by 
John S. Tilney Jr: 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 12: “Salute to Abstraction,” a 
multi-media exhibition with works by Society 
members. Aug. 16-Sept. 2: juried show of recent 


Urban Fabric,” euhty Gaebepente meee 


by members. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: three-dimensional panorama boxes by David 
Cedrone. 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER 
(508-371-0820), 40 Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 29: “Midsummer 
Trio,” exhibit of works by New England painters 
Marcia Bushnell and Celine McDonald and by 
sculptor David Perkins. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Aug. 25: exhibition by the Monotype 
Guild of New England. 
FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. 
(rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 30: landscapes and figure paint- 
ings by William Harby; and oil paintings by 
Roxbury artist Arthur Rayford. 
GALLERY 400 (508-369-2578), 400 Fifth Ave., 
Prospect Hill Office Park, Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. The gallery is run by the Concord Art 
Association. Through Aug. 15: “Distinguished 
Artists Exhibition,” featuring works in acrylics, 
watercolors, and bronze. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Fri-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 4: “Watercolors of Cape Ann’ by 
S. Ohrvel Carison; woodblock prints by Gillian 
Gatto: and “Schooner Races of Gloucester,” 
gelatin silver photographs by J.F. Weiler. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445) 210 South St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 30: “These Are a Few of Our Favorite 
Things,” @ print survey including works by 
Robert Mangold, Richard Serra, Robert Ryman, 
Alex Katz, Susan Shatter, and Richard Estes. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Summer Show 89," water- 
colors, graphics, and large-scale acrylics with 
images of dancers, hearts, and lobster shelis. 
HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (426-8085) 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Assemblage,” works by Jon 
Cummings, Stuart Diamond, Tom Grabosky, and 
Richard Mock, all created from found objects. 
JUD! ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10°a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Aug. 20: “Summer Show tI," works by 
gallery artists. 
LONG POINT GALLERY (508-487-1785), 492 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 8-10 p.m. A. 13-26: * ‘Leo Manso: 
Recent Paintings 1988-89 works 
influenced by Buddhist, Hindu, and Tantric 
proraane and sculptures by Sidney Simon, 
pe replicas of his Four Seasons Fountain 
currently being installed at the Manhattan Worid 
Wide Plaza. Receptions Aug. 13, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 5: paintings and prints by 
Robert Hoppe, Dennis Mukai, Lu Hong, Fanch 


Ledan, Alberto Vargas, Hiro Yamagata, and 
Richard Merkin. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Aug. 18-Sept. 2: "t Want 
a Child,” a installation constructed 
by Orly Azran and based on the play of the same 
name by Sergei Trejtakow. The “sculptural 
environment” includes a utilitarian stage, with 
gallery visitors as cast members. Reception Aug. 
18, 6-8 p.m. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. includes 
glass sculptures by Tom Patti and works by Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lithenstein, David Hockney, Jim 
Dine, and Frank Stella. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco PI., Boston. 
The Alternative Space gallery is open Mon.-Sat. 
noon-midnight. Through Aug. 31: “Face the 
Music,” works by local artists on the concept of 


music. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St; Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Ads a la Mode,” 
advertisements for cakes and other sweets with 
recipes for such treats as steamed cherry 
pudding and coconut snowballs 
PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 23: ‘The Primitive Image,” group show of 
ceramics, glass, and jewelry with 
interpretations of primitive i and culture. 
PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY 
(508-487-0275), 286 Bradford St., Provincetown. 
Daily 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 3-5 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Through Aug. 12: works by Jim 
Forsberg and Brenda Horowitz; and a Small 
Works show. Aug. 13-26: works by Brian 
Bomeisier, Bert Yarborough, and Buffie Drake. 
QUADRUM (965-5555), the Mall at Chestnut Hill. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through Aug. 31: new works in 
jewelry by Joe Wood and Pat Flynn. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: selections by gallery 
artists. 
RISING TIDE GALLERY (508-487-4037), 494 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 8-10 p.m. Through Aug. 12: works by 
Ethel Edwards, Sidney Hurwitz, Penelope 
Jencks, and Peter Macara. Aug. 13-26: works by 
Jan Baltzeli, Mimi Gross, and Ellen Sinclair. 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun, 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 17: works by 
David Pratt. Aug. 18-24: works by Donna Childs. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 1: paintings by 
Marty Saunders. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 23: 
“Boxed In li,” interpretations of the cube in 
ceramic, glass, metal, and wood, by 26 artists. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Aug. 
" Dillon Retrospective” 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10’a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 30: group show by gallery artists. 
VAILLANCOURT FOLK ART (508-865-9183), 
145 Armsby Ad., Sutton. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. An 18th-century 


farmhouse with exhibits of furniture, cloth dolls, 
sponge-decorated pottery, and other folk arts. 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392) 
3883 Main Rd., Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
pm.. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: ‘‘Spirit 
Mesa Series,’ paintings by Elaine Anthony 


Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 

p.m. Through Aug. 30: “ 9 
Women Artists. 

XOX GALLERY (401-751-3773), 18 Briage St., 


. Tues.-Sat. 11° am.-5 p.m. 


; , ME. Daily 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 13: “York Days 
Show." 
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Bridge, 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $3.75, $2.75 tor 
Children, five to 12. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
three ships involved in the famous uprising, and 
period museum. Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON. MUSEUM’ OF AMERICAN ART 
(508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd... Cotuit. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 Dim. Free. 
Through Sept. 17: “The Artof the Frame,” an 


Inc. Aug. 17-Sept. 16: the top 100 entries from 
National Wildlife Magazine's 1987 photo contest. 
Sun. at 1 p.m.: the film Come See My Parlor, Said 


Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat: 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 9: “Social 


(893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham: Thurs.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50-for 
children and seniors. A look at New England's 
role in the Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam-powered 
mills, the Waltham Company and the first mass- 
produced time pieces with interchangeable 
parts, the automobile industry in Waltham up to 
World War |, and the arrival of the modern 
electronics industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 
1912 Metz touring car, and a steam-powered fire 
engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 1872. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-296-3579), Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$4.50, $1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel 
Chester French; sculptor of the ‘Lincoln Mem- 
orial. Sculpture demonstrations by Judith Shea 
begin at 1 p.m. every Sat. through Oct. 26. 
Through Oct. 15: “Contemporary Sculpture at 
Chesterwood,” outdoor exhibition with works by 


33 artists. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 
climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 
features a depiction of a Cambodian household 
in contemporary Boston. “Second Annual Chil- 
dren's Animation Festival’ features cartoons at 
7 and 8 p.m. every Fri. in Aug. 
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a-century sculpture; and Neath the 
Shadow of the Hills’: Townscapes and Land- 
scapes of Williamstown.” 


gress St., Boston. Daily 10.a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.ms Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. afid Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and:computer-animated 
chines," a collection of robots and interactive 
computers; “The Honeywell Animats,’’ 
sculptures made from computer components; 
and historical exhibits. Through Sept. 5: “‘Com- 
puter Artin Context: SIGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show,” 
featuring two-dimensional works, kinetic 
sculpture, and animation. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25. Water St.. Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4.p.m., Sun. 1-4 p:m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for adults. Through Aug. 31: 
“World War Il and Vietnam," exhibit on the Coast 
Guard; and “The Constant Watch; Newburyport 


and-white 
Brown. Walking tours of historic 

leave from the museum at 9 and 10:30 a.m. on 
Mon., Wed., and Fri. Cost $5. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: ‘Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 


(259-8355), Saftdy Pond 
*Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and. seniors. Contemporary American art, with 
pide ge posed ornare pedi 
Sept. 3: ‘10 Artists/10 Visions," works by 
contemporary New England artists. Also, 
“Abstractions: 


13:. “Four New England 
sculptures, sketches, 
Penelope Jencks (bronze figures on boulders) 


angy o y Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


Oak ms Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 


Woadman 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD proces across 
from the Deerfield inn, Deerfield. Daily 9:30 


recommended for group 

Period houses from the 18th and 19th centuries 
with substantial collections of American de- 
corative arts. 
HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children. Restored 1889 
lifesaving station and museum of South Shore 
maritime history, Sere eee 
Harbor 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3-for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 29: ° ‘Video Against AIDS,” a series of 22 

produced tapes screened in the 
ICA theater. “Call for times. Through Oct. 1: 
“Chris Burden: A 20-Year Survey,” featuring 
conceptual installations, sculptures, and “relics” 
from Burden’s performances in the 1970s. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. Art collected by 
Gardner. 
JOHN F, KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual Presentations, 
and memorabilia. Through Sept. 30: “Friend- 
ship,” photographs of lata an JFK Library 
Corps members, by Elsa 
Sm TOM ART Muscle 45) 46'Edge 1 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m.,. Wed. 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. (267-9300), 465 
Huntington. Ave.,. Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 


Sat. Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 


Cahners Theater: A New World, a film about 


Heads, begins Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., and Fri. and 





Sat. at 8:30 and 10 p.m. “Lasarium Zodiac,” with 
New Age and jazz music, begins daily at 5:30 
p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “The Dream Is Alive,” about a day 
in the life of a Space Shuttle astronaut, begins at 
Mon.-Fri. at 4 and 5 p.m.; “Chronos,” by the 
director of Koyaanisqatsi, begins Fri. and Sat. at 
10 p.m. “To the Limit,” a fantastic voyage 
through the bodies of athletes in action, begins 
Mon. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m.; Tues.-Fri. at 11 
a.m., 1, 2,3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows 
on Thurs. at 9 p.m. and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; 
Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. 
on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

— Planetarium admission $5, ab any 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium begins Mon.-Fri. at 1:30 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. at-1:30 and 4:30 p.m. “The 
H+ Factor" begins Mon. at 3:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri. 
at 11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., with a 7 p.m. show on 
Fri. only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 
p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 14 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1.25. Photography, painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts relating to African-American 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
Students and seniors. Ongoing: “ 


15 State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 15: “A CommonWealth to Keep,” photo- 
graphs of historic structures throughout the 
State, by Jack Boucher. Sponsored by the Mass. 
Historical Commission (727-8470). 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon., Tues., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun. and holidays 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. Includes ‘‘Stick 
Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” with a 
turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, and a baby sea 
turtle tank; “Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 
shark; and the “Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan." Daily 
dolphin and sea-ion shows aboard the Dis- 


covery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4'p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes 


opm cote 13: “Through Attic Windows, Part 
quilts from local historical societies. 
hug 14-Sept. 17: “Through Attic Windows, Part 


EW ENGLAND GPORTS mused (787-7678, 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun, nogn-6 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
Ey yo lg orang Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV rowing ma- 
chines, video ibrary and Gapays: Ongar ‘75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present," and Armand 
LeMontagne's sculpture of Larry Bird 

NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-01 79), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
students, free for children. Through Sept. 18: 
“The Edwardians and After: The Royal Academy 
1900-1950," paintings collected by the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. Through Oct. 15: 
“Home on Historic Hill; After 350 Years,” 
exhibition of photographs by Cynthia Allen in 
celebration of "s 350th anniversary. 
NORMAN. ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. 
Through Aug. 31: “From Settlement to Main 
Street USA: Stockbridge 1739-1989." Through 
Jan., 1990: “One Nation indivisible? Images of 
ot eaettod 1934-1967, by Norman Rock- 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6430, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for seniors, 50¢ 
for children. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: 
Old South Meeting House Remembers.” Sat. at 
2 p.m.: re-enactment of an 18th-century town 
meeting, with a debate about the hated 1773 Tea 
Tax. 

OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., 


Boston. 
~ Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 


Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 


Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
and Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of 
19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: 
“To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of buildings in the early 1800s. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for students and 
seniors, $2 for children. Home of Louisa May 
and Amos Bronson Alcott. Narrated tours daily. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 


building built circa 1711. Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m: 


PEABODY OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
Gace oheonlada use galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’; and ‘“Steam- 
ship Travel." Wed. at 3:15 p.m. in the Education 
Room: film about the Kyoto imperial Palace in 
Continued on page 30 


Visual Arts 















IS A HUGE SUCCESS, 
OUR BUILDING 


WILL COLLAPSE 
AND YOU WILL 
BE CRUSHED. 














CHRIS BURDEN: A TWENTY-YEAR SURVEY 
AUGUST 3RD-OCTOBER 1ST, 1989. 


He’s had himself shot, electrocuted and 
crucified. And called it art. 

He’s built a car that gets 150 miles per 
gallon. 

Now he unveils 80 works, including his 
“Museum Buster,’ Samson. With each spin 
of the entrance turnstile, Samson pushes 
against the walls. 

Meaning if enough people attend, it will 
destroy the building that houses it. Ours. 


& 
what do you see? 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPQRARY ART 


955 Boylston St., Boston (one block from 
the Auditorium trairrstop), 617/266-5152. 
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Performmng Arts 








SUVIMIERTINII 





and the seatu 


423-4900 








Theater * Through August 12 
DOUBLE EDGE THEA 
Song of Absence 

Theater Through September 2 
NORA THEATER CO. 
Morning At7 

Theater *Through September 3 


The Boys Next Door 


Theater *Through September 3 
PUBLICK THEATER 
The Mikado 

Musical » Ongoing 

PARK PLAZA HOTEL 








best Chicken Romano I've ever 
eaten...bravo!” 
Lotte Mendelsohn, The Tab Nespapers 


Air 
meson Sette 
GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 














mV iis welll me ite pertory Theatre 


The American Repertory Theatre presents 
the Trinity Repertory Company production of 


THE BOYS NEXT DOOR 


by Tom Griffin directed by David Wheeler 


One of the most distinguished and successful productions 


’ in the history of Trinity Rep — a poignant and heart- 
warming co 
of four mentally handicapped men learning to function 

in a world that many take for granted. 


EXTENDED THROUGH SEPTEMBER 3 — 
ORDER NOW FOR BEST SEATS! 
Tuesday - Friday at8 Saturday at8 Sunday at 2 &7 


that looks at the triumphs and challenges 





64 Brattle St « Harvard Square « Cambridge « 547-8300 





TERRANCE SIMIEN 
tae MALLET PLAYBOYS 


/ Friday e AUGUST 18 


Iron Horse Music Hall 
20 Center St. 
Northampton 


Call 413-584-0610 for 
tickets or information 








SABIAN KURIWETE 


pbson 



















Continued from page 29 

Japan. Thurs: at.7 p.m.: the film Zulu’ Dawn. 
Additional admission $1. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 
eee cietem ten heared 
for children; admission to $5, $3.25 
for children; combination ticket $15, $10 for 
children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 


helby 

Past” and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 20: “Skowhegan '89,” works by faculty at 
the Sk School of Painting and 
Sculpture; and ‘Walt Kuhn: Paintings, Drawings, 
Prints." Through Sept. 10: “Images of Light- 
houses,” including works by Edward Hopper 
and John Marin. Through Sept. 24: “Andrew 
Wyeth in Maine: Selections from the Holly and 


Sargent, Arthur B. Davies, and James McNeill 
Whistler. Sun. at 12:30 p.m.: gallery talk on the 
Wyeth exhibit. Thurs. at 5:15 p.m. and Fri. the 
18th at 12:30 p.m.: gallery talks by sculptor 
Celeste Roberge. 

PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m., and Fri. 
through Sun. 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 


-GAUDENS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(603-675-2175), off Rte. 12A, Cornish, NH. Daily 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. The art, home, studios, 
and gardens of American sculptor Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. Through Aug. 25: exhibition of 
paintings by Maine artists. Sun. at 2 p.m.: Jon 
Appleton music for the synciavier. 
SOUTHERN -VERMONT ART CENTER 
(802-362-1405), West Ad., Manchester, VT. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. 
Admission $3, free for children. The colonial 
mansion on the slopes of Mount Equinox houses 
a collection of paintings, sculpure, photographs 
and prints by Vermont artists. The Boswell 
Botany Trail features 67 varieties of Vermont 
ferns. Through Aug. 13: the 60th Annual Show, 
with works by more than 300 artists. Aug. 15- 
Sept. 10: solo art exhibitions. Reception Aug. 15, 
3-5 p.m. 

SPENCER-PIERCE-LITTLE FARM administered 
by the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities (227-3956), Newbury. Sat. 
and Thurs. noon-5 p.m. Donations requested. A 
masonry structure built circa 1700, now being 
restored. Tours given on the hour. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. Free. Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Aug. 18-Nov. 
11: “Valley Childhoods,” exhibition on the 
education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. — George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Aug. 
30: “Oriental Rugs from the Smith Collection.” 
— Museum of Fine Arts open Wed., Fri.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 10: “Pedro Meyer 
and Graciela Iturbide: Contemporary Mexican 
Photographers.” — Springfield Science Mu- 
seum open Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: “The Modern Veterinarian,” an 
exhibition of medical equipment for various 
animals. 


‘USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Through Aug. 27: ‘The Art 
of Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be 
touched by visitors; and “Gardens of Delight: A 
Masterpiece of English Beadwork." Through 
Sept. 3: “An American Sampler: Folk Art from the 
Shelburne Museum.” Through Sept. 17: “New 
Work from Europe,” contemporary works from 
the collection of Sol and Carol LeWitt. Sat. at 
7:30 p.m.: Boudu Saved From Drowning. Thurs. 
at 5:30 p.m.: My Little Chickadee. Film tickets 
$3. 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. Through Sept. 3: “Doll Fantasies: 
Current Artists in Cloth.” 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 
children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. 


spired by Lowell,” a juried exhibition of paint- 

ings, prints, drawings, and photographs focus- 

ing on the city of Lowell. Through Sept. 27: 

“Arrangement in Grey and Black: A Tribute to 

Motherhood,” a Lowell Historical Society exhibit ' 
featuring mementos to mothers. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 

Salisbury St, Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 

p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m.: 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, , 
free for children. The museum includes an’ 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, ' 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. New! 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the: 
5th and 6th centuries. Through Aug. 13: “Recent! 
Acquisitions: Works on Paper,” including works’ 
by Manet, Renoir, Degas, and Marin; Japanese . 
prints and drawings; and 19th- and 20th-century 

photographs by Mathew Brady and others. Wed. 

at 7 p.m.; the Hitchcock film The Birds (1963). 

Tickets $3.50. 








Newport Art Museum 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: color photo- 
graphs by Roger Keating. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. in the Boston 
Room through Aug. 17: “Covering the Vietnam 
War: A Exhibit.” in the South 
Gallery through Aug. 31: “The Fitzgeralds and 








Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 9: “Social 
Comments," et ees 


37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. 5 
p.m. Through Aug: 19: “Boston Cityscapes,” oil 
paintings by Elisabeth Pearl and photographs by 
John S. Tilney Jr. 

GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 


HARVARD 

(495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., ’ Cambridge. Sun.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors. Through Sept. 30: “Points of View: 150 
Years of Photography in the Middle East.” 

MIT, Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: “Stopping Time,” photo- 
graphs and memorabilia documenting Harold E. 
Edgerton’s invention of the strobe light. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE VISITORS CENTER, 
15 State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 15: “A CommonWealth to Keep," photo- 
graphs of historic structures throughout the 
State, by Jack Boucher. nara lg 
Historical Commission (727 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL. oF POTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 1: student exhibition. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Still Not Satis- 
fied,"’ photographs on feminist activism, by Ellen 
Shub and Marilyn Humphries. Through Jan. 30: 
photographs by Hansi Durlach, including ‘Im- 
ages of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab Israel, 
and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to Garden,” 
showing gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 30: new works by Anton Grassi, 
Robert Richfield, and Silvia Taccani. 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Dangerous Images," color photographs by 
John Hesketh. 

ZONA PHOTOGRAPHICS (864-8747), 138 
Rogers St., Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-8 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Aerial Abstrac- 
tions," aerial photographs of the Massachusetts 
coast by Stephen Jaffe. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON COLLEGE, the Gallery (552-8587), 127 
McElroy Commons, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 
1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by graduating 
Studio-art majors, including abstract paintings by 
Linda Ford and Elizabeth Nelson, flower images 
by Jennifer Dinneen, glass and reflective im- 
agery by Laura Hughes, drawings of ice-hockey 
players by Richard Braccia, animation by Mat- 
thew Garneau, and multi-media sculpture by 
Aaron Thompson. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Mugar Memorial Library 
(353-3696), 771 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “The 
Glory of France,” letters by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Maurice Ravel, Saran Bernhardt, and 
other French natives; and an exhibit on violin 
virtuoso Albert Spaiding (open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m, only). Mt Sept.: exhibit on humorist 








(207-725-3275), Brunswick, ME. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Includes American 
portraits from the Colonial and Federal periods, 
works by Winslow Homer, and Greek and 
Roman artifacts. The Peary-MacMillan Arctic 
Museum and Arctic Studies Center, in Hubbard 
Hall, contains artifacts from northern explora- 
tions and objects from Eskimo culture. Through 
Sept. 3: ‘Stories to Tell: The Narrative impulse in 
Contemporary New England Folk Art.” 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 27: “Selected 
Paintings from the Permanent Collection,” in- 


ny OP ee 
Detail trom John Singer Sargent’s An Interior in Venice, at the 





cluding contemporary American paintings. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hood Museum of Art 
(603-646-2900), Hanover, NH. Tues., Fri., and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until’ 8 p.m. Through 
Aug. 20: “New England Silver at Dartmouth: A 
Tribute to Frank L. Harrington, Class of 1924,” 
featuring works in silver by Jeremiah Dummer 
and Paul Revere: Through Aug. 27: “Objects of 
Bright Pride: Northwest Coast Indian Art from 
the American Museum of Natural History,” 
including works by the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, 
Kwakiuti, Bella Bella, and Bella Coola tribes. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Armold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. First arboretum in North 
America, with more than 6500 species of plants 
on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center open 
daily, 10 a.m.-4p.m. Through Sept. 18: “Gardens 
and Glasshouses, " watercolors and oils by 
Tamara Elizabeth Krendel. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free to all Sat. morning. 485 Broadway. 
bn Aug. 20: “Objects from the Islamic 


 caukesi ot Coltpereten Doclogy 06-2008 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the Birds,” exhibition 
of bird feeders. 

— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: “Still Not Satisfied,” photographs on feminist 
activism, by Ellen Shub and Marilyn Humphries; 
and “Every Stitch a Memory," needlepoint works 
in memory of the Holocaust, by Netty Vanderpol. 
Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, 
including ‘images of the Third World: Vietnam, 
Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell is to 
Garden," showing gardeners at work in inner- 
city Boston. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Sun.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Sept. 30: ‘Points 
Of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 


East.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Stopping Time,” photographs and memorabilia 
documenting Harold E. Edgerton’s invention of 
the strobe light. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun.-9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and “Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 1840s 
to the 1920s. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: light sculptures by 
Bilt Parker, geometric sculptures by Morton C. 
Bradley, Jr., and a holography exhibit. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1. Through Aug. 19: “Treasures on 
Paper: Drawings and Watercolors from the 
Permanent Collection,” featuring works by Rem 
brandt, Van Dyck, and Degas. Through Aug. 26 
“Words and Pictures: Three Decades of I 
lustrated Children's Books"’; and ‘From Bastille 
to Beaubourg: Two Centuries of French Art from 
the Permanent Collection,” ing a death 
mask of Napoleon and works by Matisse and 
Monet. Through Sept. 3: “Noh Robes from the 
Lucy Truman Aldrich Collection.” Through Sept. 


’ including works by Copley, Stuart, 

Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
the Hudson River School: 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

(267-6100; x655), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 

Mon.-Fri. 7S eo Through Aug. 4: “Staff 


UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 29: landscapes and still-life 
paintings by Nancy Deveno. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rite. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. savy ecrtdns’ Ween Gnas 
aie ssenrbeerge: Iainge= phen 

Modernism: Art 1900-1945," 
seanarety vin ey Tracie ert Winteh: Gao 
gia O'Keefe, and Thomas Stella. ee odes 
17: “Walker Evans: American 


African-American Story Quilts.” Through Oct. 2 
“Black Photographers Bear Witness: 100 Years 
of Social Protest." Through Oct. 29: ‘Selections: 
Six Contemporary African-American Artists." 
Through Nov. 12: ‘Words and image: Critical 
Artists and ideas in Contemporary Art." Through 
Dec. 3: “The Panels of Charles Prendergast’’ 
and “Maurice Prendergast at the Beach.” 
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AUTUMN ELEGY. Charlene Gordon Re- 
dick’s new play deals with the traumatic loss 
of a lifetime partner — a 76-year-old man 
has to learn how to get along without his 
wife. E.G. Marshall and Ruth Nelson star. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival Ex- 
tension, Williamstown (413-597-3400) , 
August 15 through 19. Curtain is at 8:45 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 5:15 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday, with a 2:45 p.m. 
matinee on Wednesday. Tix $10 to $12. 
BABY WITH THE BATHWATER. 
Christopher. Durang’s gonzo dark comedy 
about child-rearing includes a governess 
who reads to baby from Mommie Dearest. 
At the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire Theatre 
Festival, Stockbridge (413-298-5576), in 
repertory through August 14. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. Friday through Monday. Tix $10. 
BEIRUT. Alan Bowne’s controversial AIDS- 
inspired drama depicts a society torn apart 
by a mysterious plague. Two lovers, Torch 
and Blue, are “caught up in events that are 
beyond their control."’ The. drama is for 
“adult audiences only.” At the Berkshire 
Public Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4631), in. repertory through Sep- 
tember 1. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10. 
BETRAYAL. Harold Pinter's cutting tale of 
adultery among the upper classes is played 
in reverse gear. It begins with the aftermath 
ot a love affair and ends with the. couple's 
first tryst. At the Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Stockbridge (413-298-5576), through 
August 12. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday 
and at 9 p.m. on Saturday, with a 5 p.m. 
matinee on Saturday. Tix $10 to $25. 
THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. Tom Griffin's 
warm, audacious paean to a quartet of 
mentally handicapped men living in a group 
home does not tiptoe around its characters’ 
impairments but blasts hilariously through 
them, toward a compassion that's neither 
sanctimonious mor condescending. More- 
over, Griffin balances his play’s raucous 
humor with a poetic subtext that’s beguil- 
ing. The fine Trinity Repertory Company 
production suffers. little from its remove to 
the larger Loeb Drama Center — the key 
performances remain, if a tad too cuddly, a 
delight nonetheless.. (Warning: there have 
been some cast changes, due to actors’ 
prior commitments.) At the American 
Repertory Theatre, Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge , (547-8300) , 
through September 3. Curtain is at-8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $28. 
BURIED CHILD. A departure from your 
reguiar Cape Cod summer fare is this 
production of Sam Shepard's Pulitzer Prize 
winner, in which a surreal American farm 
family reaps a gruesome harvest. Presented 
by the Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ Theatre, 
Town. Pier, Wellfleet (508-349-6835) , 
through September 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Sunday. Tix $10. 
CHICAGO. Kander and Ebb’s glitzy De- 
pression-era musical is about a hot time in 
the Windy City. At the Hampton Playhouse, 
357 Winnacunnet Road, Hampton, New 
Hampshire (603-926-3073), through 
August 20, Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2:30.p.m.,.matinees on Wednesday and 
Friday. Tix $14 to $19; $12 for seniors at 
matinees. 
CLOTHES FOR A SUMMER NIGHT. 
Tennessee Williams's study of-one of the 
Jazz Age's most self-destructive twosomes, 
F, Scott Fitzgerald and his wife Zelda. Carrie 
Nye and Daniel Davis play the forlorn fun 
couple. At the Williamstown Theatre Festi- 
val Extension, Williamstown  (413-597- 
3400), through August 12, Curtain is at 
8:45 p.m.-on Friday and at 5:15 and 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 
COWBOY MOUTH and SAVAGE/LOVE. 
Two Sam Shepard collaborations that 
explore the wild and lyrical underside of 
love. The former's a rock-and-roll roundelay 
loosely based on Shep's affair with surreal 
songstress Patti Smith; the latter's a series 
of poems co-authored by. avant-garde 
director Joseph Chaikin. Presented by the 
Harvard-Radclifte Summer Theater at the 
Loeb Drama Center Experimental Theatre, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (495-4597) , 
through August 26. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, with a matinee at- 
5 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students 
and seniors. 
DANCE TO THE MUSIC. A rock-and-roll 
fantasy musical conceived, directed, and 
choreographed by Tommy DeFranzt. The 
show “‘portrays the sound and events which 
shaped the mid-to-late ‘60s; it's a dynamic 
retrospective of a time which profoundly 
affected the consciousness of the worid 








today." At the Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 
Union Street, Pittsfield (413-445-4631) , in 
repertory through September 1. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday. Tix 
$11 to $16. 

THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An “‘audience- 
participation murder mystery" with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This one 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
passengers on an ill-fated plane bound for 
the fictional isle of T’Angelique that. has, 
after crashing into a mountain, hurled its 
human cargo into a place called ‘‘Almost 
Heaven.”’ Your job is to help the Ricardo 
Montalban-esque maitre d’ determine 
which of the characters is really the Devil 
trying to pearly-gate-crash Heaven. At 
Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge (262-1826), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at-7:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 6 and 9.p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 
AN EVENING WITH DR. HOLMES. 
Spencer Trova reprises his portrait of 19- 
century America’s literary sawbones. 
Presented by "Round the Corner Produc- 
tions at Lenox Town Hall, 6 Walker Street, 
Lenox (413-443-5900), through August 
20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12.50 to $15. 

AN EVENING WITHOUT MUSIC. Three 
performances by Joanne Rice and Lisa 
Wilcox, to include Wilcox’s Plush and 
Plunder, Rice and Wilcox's The Extinction of 
Ravens, and a piece by Rice whose title is a 
picture roughly resembling a melting ice 
cube. What can we tell you, it’s those 
exemplars of the experimental, the Mobius 
Performing Group. At Mobius, 354 Con- 
gress Street, Boston (542-7416), August 
11 and 12. Curtain is at 9:p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $6. : 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell's apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
Hollywood” section. that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
GILGAMESH. English literature's earliest 
epic is updated — the post-modernist way 
— by Theatre S. In this dance/theater 
piece, the company turns a king's search for 
the secret of eternity into “a meditation on 
the nature of time.'’ Presented by Theatre 
S. at the Performance Place,.277 Broad- 
way, Somerville (623-5510), through 
August 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $6 to $10. (See 
review in this issue.) 

HAPPILY PUBLISHED. ‘‘An ‘80s comedy 
of manners and a criticism of one of our 
major industries,’ Eliza Wyatt's new play 
takes a satirical look at current trends in 
publishing. Presented by Unit ll at the 
Arlington Street Church, 351 Boylston 
Street, Boston (391-5493), through 
August 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 
at.8:30 p.m. on Friday, and at-6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $7 to $10. (See review in 
this issue. ) 

HELP 1S ON THE WAY. One of the six 
winners of the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre's First Annual Playwriting Contest, 
Rachel. Herr's drama (given a staged 
reading here) deals with the ‘strains mental 
iliness places on a family's love."’ At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
August 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday. 
Tix $5. 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. The “rock 
opera’’ that has a laid-back Christ frugging 
to such tunes as ‘| Don’t Know How to Love 
Him" gets a professional, outdoor produc- 
tion. Presented by SOMERfest on the Piaza 
at the Central Hill Performance Piaza in the 
Somerville High School/City Hall complex, 
Highland Avenue, Somerville (625-6600, 
ex. 2100) through August 31. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Monday through Thursday. Free. 
LARGO DESOLATO. The New England 
premiére of Czech playwright Vaciav 
Havel’s autobiographical tale of censorship 





behind the iron Curtain. The transiation is by 
Tom Stoppard. Mike Allard directs. 
Presented by Massachusetts Bay Theatre 
at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 
659 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
(522-9782) , through August 12. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12. 
(See review in this issue.) 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE. David Mamet's 
edgy valentine to the acting profession 
looks at the uneasy between a 
veteran performer whose career is failing 
and a talented beginner. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, New- 
buryport (508-462-3332) , through August 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to 
$12. (See review in this issue.) 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Even after a 
series of revivals and a Hollywood movie 
(two, if you count the Roger Corman 
original), the man-eating weed is still 
hungry. At this sitting, director Barry Gallo 
keeps the killer pliant fairly fat and sassy — 
and even when it isn't gobbling, or doing its 
Mot i musical gargling, the 
show's three ‘street-urchin narrators keep 
things going with their doo-wop take on 
Greek chorines. At the Nickerson Theatre, 
30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400) , 
through August 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday (August 12 only) and Sunday 
and at 4 p.m. on Saturday (August 19 
only) . Tix $18 to $21. 

MAJOR BARBARA. George Bernard 
Shaw's wryly sardonic masterpiece about a 
Salvation Army worker who is presented 
with the choice of saving a few souls or 
changing the world. Presented by the New 
Boston Theatre at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through August 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $12.50; $10 for students. 
(See review in this issue.) 

THE MIKADO. Gilbert and Sullivan's 
classic operetta is about unrequited love in 
olde Japan. At the Publick Theatre, Chris- 
tian A. Herter Park, Soldiers Field Road, 
Boston (720-1007) , through September 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $11; $7 to $9 for seniors 
and youths under 16; $4.50 for youths 
under 16 when accompanied by an adult on 
Wednesday. 

MORNING'S AT SEVEN. The Nora Theatre 
Company returns for its third season with 
Paul Osborne's gentle comedy about four 
aged couples coming to terms with life in the 
late ‘30s. Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Harvard Union, corner of 
Quincy and Harvard Streets, Cambridge 
(720-3434) , through September 2. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$12 to $15. 

MOROCCO. Allan Havis’s psychological 
drama explores the trauma of an American 
architect whose wife is charged with 
prostitution during a trip to Morocco. At the 
Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Stockbridge (413-298-5576) , in repertory 
August 15 through 22. Curtain is at 9 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. Tix.$10. 
MOTHER COURAGE. Bertolt Brecht's 
scathing indictment of capitalism, set during 
the Thirty Years War, is the tragedy of a 
determined woman — a mother and 
entrepreneur. — who can’t have it all. Oscar 
winner Olympia Dukakis plays the monu- 
mental title role. At -the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival, Williamstown 
(413-597-3400) , through August 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 5 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8 to $21. (See 


creation of Murder a la Carte, Murder at 
Rutherford House is the gourmet item 
among participatory whodunits. We are 
guests at the annual bash thrown by the 
widow-of Lord William Rutherford on the 
anniversary of his death — and wouldn't 
you know it, it’s will-reading time. During the 
evening several possible benefactees are 
polished off, trysts are revealed, and 
identities are confused, unraveled, and 
confused again. Eventually a murderer is 
unmasked and, this being dinner theater, 
we all get our just desserts. At the Omni- 
Parker House, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a 
limited it: Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $29.95 to $39.50 (includes brunch or 
dinner, catered by the Omni-Parker 
House). Discounts for children, students, 
and seniors. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OKLAHOMA! Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
classic hymn to America’s breadbasket. At 
the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase Street. 
New Bedford (508-994-2900), August 17 
through 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to $21. 
OUR TOWN. This year marks the 50th 
anniversary of Thornton Wilder's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning chronicle of life, love, and 
death in a rural, turn-of-the-century New 
England town calied Grovers Corners. Over 
the past half century, in countless produc- 
tions, just about every pro or amateur actor 
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in the world has passed through that sleepy. 
burg. But despite the homespun subject 
matter, this is not an easy play to perform 
— it's a chamber piece that only the most 
technically proficient actors can pull off. At 
the al fresco Open Door Theatre, director 
Brian Adams wisely clips the wings of the 
play's high-flying sentimentality, and if the 
production never soars, its actors have 
enough talent to keep it from crashing. 
Presented by the Open Door Theatre at the 
Pinebank Kettlebowl, Jamaica Pond Park, 
Jamaica Way, Boston (524-4007) , through 
August 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8. 
PAINTING CHURCHES. Tina Howe's 
poignant comedy — in which a New York 
painter comes home to Beacon Hill to 
commit her aging, eccentric parents to 
canvas — is a gauzy, almost impressionistic 
portrait of the artist coming to terms with 
those dangerous, and inexhaustible, sub- 
jects: the folks. Howe is both a fanciful and 
a meticulous writer, who has here turned out 
an arguably slight but very artful play: a 
paean to the parent as myopic artiste. It's 
charmingly rendered here by rookie director 
(and erstwhile Theatre Company of Boston 
actress) Bronia Wheeler. Among the cast, 
Becca Lish is refreshingly casual as the 
prodigal painter, and James Carruthers is 
touching as her absent-minded father; only 
Barbara Orson, as the mother, lays on too 
heavy a hand for the material. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence. Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242) , through August 20. Cur- 
tain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $28. 
PASSION. The Williamstown Theatre Festi- 
val wraps up its mainstage season with 
Peter Nichols's intricately structured study 
of eroticism and infidelity. Alvin Brown is at 
the helm, and the crack cast includes Frank 
Converse, Maria Tucci, and Joyce Ebert. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400), August 15 
through 26. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a 2:30 p.m. matinee on 
Wednesday. Tix $8 to $21. 
QUILTERS. The homespun musical by 
Barbara Damashek that celebrates the 
spirit of America’s pioneering women 
through: song, dance, storytelling, and — 
natch — quilts. Talented local director Judy 
Braha hoids the reins, or maybe it's the 
needie. Presented by the North Shore Music 
Theatre's Theatre Venture Productions at 
Beverly High School, exit 19 off Route 128, 
Beverly (508-922-8500), August 18 
through 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $6. 
THE -RAINMAKER. Richard Nash's oft- 
produced allegorical weeper about a prairie 
spinster’s romance with a glib con-man. At 
the American Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford, _New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through August 29, Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 
2 p.m. On Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 
to $20. 
RECKLESS. Craig (8iue Windows) 
Lucas's ‘‘wild, wacky, and outrageously 
humorous"’ comedy is about a wife who is 
told that her husband has taken a contract 
out on her life. At the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union. Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4631) , in repertory through Sep- 
tember 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Saturday 
through Monday. Tix $9 to $14. 
RICHARD ill. Shakespeare's hunchbacked 
meanie looks for a horse at Edith Wharton's 
mansion, The Mount, in Shakespeare & 
Company's Summer Training Center 
production. Voice guru Kristin Linklatet 
directs. At the Oxford Court Stage, the 
Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353), through 
September 3. Curtain is at 2 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $10. Discounts for 
students and seniors; free for children on 
Sunday. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
SONG OF ABSENCE. A revival of Double 
Edge Theatre's critically acclaimed homage 
to the victims of the Holocaust is a 
surrealistic Kaddish prayer for the dead. 
The piece combines fragments from the 
writings of Rainer Maria Rilke, Tadeusz 
Borowski, and Bruno Schuiz.. At the Double 
Edge Theatre, 5 St. Luke’s Road, Allston 
(254-4228) , through August 12. Curtain is 
at 9 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $15; 
$12 for students and seniors; half-price for 
“repeat audience."’ 
THE TEMPEST. Andre Gregory, . the initial 
Prospero, has withdrawn from the produc- 
tion, leaving his real-life daughter Marina in 
the role of Miranda. He's been replaced by 
Jonathan Epstein in this Tina Packer 
production emphasizing the dark side of the 
manipulative magician who is 
Shakespeare's principal alter ego. No mat- 
ter, the most memorable performances are 
by Shakespeare & Company veterans 
Midori Nakamura as Ariel, the enslaved 
spirit, and Rocco Sisto as Caliban, the 
Eraserheaded “hag seed"’ — whose rela- 
tionships to Prospero are portrayed as both 
benevolent and cruel. Moreover, the comic 
subplot plays well, and the play's enchant- 
ment quotient is enhanced by the marvelous 
Berkshire setting, so conducive to 
Shakespeare's contrast of the natural and 
civilized worids. Presented by Shakespeare 
& at the Mount, Lenox 
(413-637-3353), through September 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $22.50; discounts for 
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students and senidrs. 

10/11/87. New York's Tyrannosaurus Rep 
Theatre comes to Provincetown with its 
acclaimed quasi-documentary production 
named for the date of the March on 
Washington for Gay and Lesbian Rights. 
Five actors piay 25 characters as the play 
moves “from the Quilt to the rallies to the 
mall to the bars and ultimately into the 
hearts and lives of this country’s diverse 
people brought together by the passion for 
their cause."’ At the Crown and Anchor, 247 
Commercial Street, Provincetown (508- 
487-6400) , through September 4.Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. Wednesday through Monday. 
Tix $10. (See review in this issue.) 

TETE A TETE. Stage and screen vets José 
Ferrer and Constance Cummings star as 
this century's foremost existential love 
birds, Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir. The American premiere of Cana- 
dian playwright Ralph Burdman’s award- 
winning chamber piece, which chronicles 
the cerebral couple's final days together. At 
the Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), August 15 through 26. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 5 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $25. 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A new mystery- 
thriller dinner-theater entry (or should that 
be entree?), by Dan Dowling, Cheryi 
Salatino, and Donald K. Baillargeon,. in- 
augurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick's. The. audience-participatory show's 
set on opening night in a 1920s Boston 
theater-district speakeasy, and though it 
doesn't add many new ingredients to the 
recipe used by other entrepreneurs aiming 
to get us closet detectives off the couch and 
onto the case, it throws in its own dash of 
Pepper and spice. At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefirfitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 

A TOUCH OF SATIRE. Two adaptations of 
short stories by Edith Wharton. Dennis 
Krausnick directs. Tea and cake served at 
intermission. At the Wharton Theatre, the 
Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353), through 
September 3. Curtain is at 1 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. A wretched presen- 
tation of what had seemed a foolproof 
comedy. There are 15 actors in the 
production and an equal number of gim- 
micks. That is not to say that it’s an eclectic 
treatment — it's an ungodly mess. 
Presented by Ulysses Productions at the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(262-9032) , through August 19. Curtain is 
at'8 p.m.. Thursday through Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12; discounts 
for students, seniors; and groups. 

Two OF VERONA. In an 
effort to make. use .of. the local theater 
community's “largest pool of talent, its 
women,"’ the Inanna Theatre is mounting an 
all-female production of Shakespeare's 
early comedy. Presented by the Inanna 
Theatre at the Leland Theatre, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (491-0031), through August 26 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $10; discounts for students and 
seniors 

THE VIETNAMIZATION OF NEW JER- 
SEY. One of Christopher (Sister Mary 
Ignatius Explains it All for You) Durang's 
early efforts, this black comedy is a 
backhanded stab at David Rabe's Sticks 
and Bones. The plot revolves around the 
return of a blinded vet and his Vietnamese 
bride, who has also lost her sight. Presented 
by Bare Bones Theatre Productions at the 
Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
September 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12. (See review in 
this issue.) 

WEST SIDE STORY. Broadway's de- 
construction of Romeo and Juliet, with a 
terrific. score by Leonard Bernstein and 
direction by Jack Allison (who directed a 
right respectable 1776 on the . summer 
circuit two years back) . At the North Shore 
Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Roag, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through September 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $19 to $25. 

THE WIDOW’S BLIND DATE. Israe/ 
Horovitz’s hard-hitting revival of his 1983 
Wakefield-set drama shows that it isn't the 
small-town revenge tragedy it's being taken 
for. Into its taut two hours are packed all the 
notions of history and inevitability that the 
playwright cloaked in his ponderous seven- 
play Wakefield Cycle. This time around, 
Horovitz (as author and director) mod- 
ulates the Pinteresque ominousness, 
particularly in the characterization of the 
mysterious widow who foys with the affec- 
tions of two working-class stiffs, instead 
playing up the gut emotion and regional 
specificity. Two of ‘thé current cast mem- 
bers were in the original production: Dossy 
Peabody, who manages to combine a 
plutocratic air with true grit, and Tom 
Bloom, who's ali dangerous agitation with a 
simian giggle. They're joined by the indelible 
Paul O’Brien, who can pull suffering, like a 
rabbit, out of his simpleton's hat. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
through August 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at § p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50 

WILD OATS.) An adaptation of John 
O'Keefe’s 18th-century English comedy, by 
Williamstown Theatre Festival literary ad- 
visor Steve Lawson, that relocates the 
robust farce to 19th-century Massachu- 
setts. James Naughton and Kate Burton 
star. Presented by the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival's Free Theatre at the Buxton 
School Field, Williamstown 
(413-597-3400) , through August 19. Cur- 
tain is at 6 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. 
Free. 
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12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
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Let The Day Begin 
Big Harvest 
Blaze Of Glory 
Mosquitos 
Spin The World 


oP. This Is The Day, This 


Is The Hour This Is This 


ECISINGLES 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Figures On A Beach Accidentally 4th St. 
Youssou N' Dour Shake The Tree 

Max Q The Way Of The World 
Baby Ford Children Of The 
Revolation 

In Vivo 

Stand Up 
Consolidated 

Personal Jesus 
Kaock Me Down 


Depeche Mode 
The Red Hot 

Chilt Peppers 
24-7 Spyz Jangle Boogte 


TOP Boston 


EaROCKS 


Ballet Lavolta 
The Pixies one 
Bed Of Natis 
Lick 


AD. 


TOP Moods for 


E‘{IMODERNS 


Ne 


Sean oaurw 


The D.O.C. 
Pop Will Eat Itself 


Its Fanky Enough 
This is the Day, This is 
the Hour, This is This 
Fugazt Margin Walker 

The Mute Drivers Watting for World War IIT 
EPMD Unfinished Business 
The Stone Roses She Bangs The Dram 
Meat Beat Manifesto Storm The Stadio 
Consolidated Consolidated 

Ultra Vivid Scene Mercy Seat 

Toad The Wet Sprocket One Little Girl 


“TOP Jazz 


EXIBRUNCH 


Sear eauvabwnre 


Art Deco 


~eor-o 9 SS The Road Less Traveled 


Milton's 
Trio Jeepy 


Love You Madly 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 





()FF THE RECORD 





compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 


*&*ALL. Cool J, WALKING WITH A 
PANTHER (Def Jam). When Cooi J's 
observations cut cold and his rhymes ride 
on evil, he draws blood, Too often, however, 
Cool J tries to act the good guy instead of 
the panther. ‘Two Different Worlds,” a 
dangerous idea when Janis lan first sang 
about interracial love, is wooden and 
anticipatory in Cool J's. version. His rap and 
Cydné Monet's diva vocal overplay a 
cultural clash that just isn't. Who, after Patti 
LaBelle and Michael McDonald's “On My 
Own"’ and Aretha Franklin duetting with 
every white love idol within reach, is going to 
dispute Cool J’s insistence that skin color 
makes no difference? The interracial lover 
—— guy, that’s all it is. 

*‘%2Wynton Marsalis, THE MAJ- 
ESTY OF THE BLUES (Columbia). For 
Marsalis, the shuck-and-jive trappings of 
what came to be known as Dixieland took 
time to overcome. Majesty presents both a 
new Marsalis sextet and a new brand of 
original material, one based on blues 
structure and on encouraging the poly- 
phonic conjunctions of more venerable New 
Orleans music. The players in this current 
band (all except pianist Marcus Roberts are 
new) clearly would have no problems in 
mimicking the Miles Davis quintet that 
previously served as Marsalis’s ensemble 
model, though the results predictably would 
be less original. By moving away from more 
“advanced”’ virtuosity, where even the most 
complex harmonic and rhythmic notions 
came across as mere brain teasers with little 
emotional weight, Marsalis has finally dis- 
covered an approach that is deep and fresh, 
as well as technically adroit. Looking 
backward has presented the chance to 
move forward. 

* & ‘2 Todd Rundgren, NEARLY HUMAN 
(Warner Bros.). Now 41, Rundgren retains 
the willfulness of adolescence that makes 
even his trickiest technological feats appear 
foppish. On. the overdub-free Nearly 
Human, Rundgren has reinvented himself as 
the heir to Philadelphia's homeboy soul 
throne. Yet despite Rundgren’s engineering 
gifts, the sound here is stolid and a bit 
muddy. Any give-and-take between players 
has been lost in a vacuum that serves as the 
record's textural tone. Granted, there’s a lot 
of sterile digital overdubbing ;going on in 
music. today,; but.sometimes; even that's 
preferable to the sound of session hacks 
playing along to the same click track at the 
same time. 

*kkKKBeb Stewart's GOIN’ HOME 
(JMT). Goin’ Home presents a melting pot 
of musics, though the wider range of 
composers Stewart draws upon here makes 
the new.set even more’successful than his 
debut. Stewart throws curves, closing with a 
lengthy version of the Billy Harper tune 
Priestess’ that he played in. the Gil Evans 
Orchestra. The rhythm section takes its time 
coming into focus during the rubato open- 
ing, with the leader's buzzing tuba harmon- 
ics at the center ofthe squall. The majestic 
theme emerges more than four minutes into 
the performance, as Stewart's arrangement 
levitates the melody in scaled-down imita- 
tion of the original Evans chart and creates 
more a magic carpet than a floor for the 
solos of Harris and added guest John Clark 
on French horn. This ethereal conclusion to 
Goin’ Home is risky, ‘but it works; it also 
takes the New Orleans spirits to elusive 
heights. 








PREVIOUS 


*k*k%JOHN ABERCROMBIE/MARC 
JOHNSON/PETER ERSKINE (ECM). Re- 
corded at Cambridge's Nightstage, A/J/E 
is a welcome release, because guitarist 
John Abercrombie’s trio (especially its 
cryptic leader) made a cogent showing on 
the night of the recording; and because 
more albums should be taped in loca! clubs, 
here and elsewhere, to catch the art- 
ist/audience exchange, especially now that 
the performance curve of a live set can be 
accommodated on CD. Here, the guitarist 
simply rides the ferocious snap Johnson 
and Erskine generate or bears down the 
Straight-ahead blacktop of the beat. Per- 
haps the sideways approach Abercrombie 
takes in ‘Stella by Starlight’ explains why 
he has been marked among the perpetually 
underrated, but the resulting inventions here 
and throughout will stand as lasting proof 
that his course has been worth pursuing. 

* *& & CHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
FROM THE FILM “LET’S GET LOST” 
(RCA/Novus). Perhaps the most amazing 
thing about trumpeter Baker's life was the 
resilience of his gift. No matter how battered 
he became, over more than three decades 
of heroin, the emotional core of his playing 
(and even his singing) remained unaf- 
fected. Although the vocal/trumpet 
balance is reversed here, the album is 
undeniably moving, even if you haven't seen 
the footage of Baker in the studio, raising 
the left side of his mouth in a near-snarl. His 
voice almost totally gone, he strains to hit 
each note, as if summoning up his last 
breath in the process; yet hit them he does, 
with just enough tone, just enough wind, 
and an overwhelming emotional weight. 
Surely he recorded steadier, less painful 
versions of many of these songs; yet several 
— especially ‘Blame it on My Youth,” 
“Everything Happens to Me,"’ and Elvis 
Costello's ‘‘Almost Blue’ — have the tone 
of a last confession. 





even if he doesn’t make it big. He could use 
his daughter, because he recorded the 


album at home, and it’s a Todd Rundgren-_ 


esque solo production, with Belew playing 
piano and creditable drums as well as guitar 
— so he doesn't need superstar resources 
to keep working. The deft and delicate 
physicality of his technique is intriguing; 
combined with the technology of fuzz boxes 
and digital delays, it enables him to produce 
animal noises and sound effects that would 
ay other guitarists. 

*Bill Frisell, BEFORE WE WERE 
BORN (Elektra/Musician). This is guitarist 
Frisell's fourth and most consciously com- 
prehensive album. Before We Were Born is 
an attempt to capture Frisell whole — an 
attempt that, given his voracious eclec- 
ticism, is doomed. Not that the set doesn’t 
present valuable and fresh perspectives, 
especially on the tracks where guitarist Arto 
Lindsay and keyboardist Peter Scherer of 
the Ambitious Lovers participate as players, 
arrangers, and producers. With the usual 
Stalwart contribution from drummer Joey 
Baron, this ensemble jangles and swaggers 
through the title track, raising even more 
forlorn shivers on “The Lone Ranger,” 
which projects the haunted, receding in- 
nocence of a carousel in an abandoned 
park before gathering itself up in a frenzied 
blur, 

* * k kGilberto Gil, PERSONALIDADE 
(PolyGram). This airy collection of Brazilian 
Gil’s early work is. mostly performed with 
just acoustic guitar, flute or horns, and 
percussion. Coo! jazz meets.African roots in 
many of the tunes, and Gil’s affinity for 
bluesy rock and roll shines in “Back in 
Bahia."’ Among the collection’s sambas is 
an early version of “| Embrace You Ail,” 
which he wrote upon leaving Brazil to go 
into exile, not knowing whether. he would 
= return. 

%& Nona Hendryx, SKIN DIVER (Private). 
Art-funk-soul hipstress Nona Hendryx has 
covered a lot of ground, musically and 
Stylistically,,and the only common threads, 


really, have been her confidence. and_her- 


huge, beautiful fist ol.a voice. Skin Diver's 
lyrigs are-mostly about lacking self-con- 
fidence, though, so.we're one down already. 
You want dance tyunes,.goodbye. Hendryx 
seems to have taken her new label's name 
literally and come. up with a retiective, 
inward-looking batch of songs. Her words 
and her singing tug at.self-doubt like a bad 
tooth. For an.album mourning contact, Skin 
Diver's an awfully bloodiess listen. 

*% & & JUNKYARD (Geffen). Junkyard are 
one of the many tattooed boogie bands 
signed in the wake of neighbors Guns n’ 
Roses’ incredible success; the band fea- 
tures guitarist Brian Baker of the /ate, 
lamented Minor Threat. A little more of that 
band’s sizzle would have made this debut 
more exciting. These tunes are straight- 
ahead boogie, the kicker being that be- 
cause the players were once punks, the 
tempos are faster and cruder. Still, the 
punchiness is a godsend. 

* * kKariya, “Let Me Love You for 
Tonight” (Arista). This debut singer works 
the formula of advertising diva and cus- 
tomer rhythm harder than anyone, display- 
ing her fiercest riffs to reticent electrobeats, 
at a standoff closer to rap’s survival games 
than Inner City’s joining of hands. If inner 
City are the club version of knowing what 
sex you are and who you are, Kariya’s vocal 
is the street, or subway, face-off phase. 
kk kk.d. lang and the Reclines, 
ABSOLUTE TORCH AND TWANG (Sire). 
This album by lang is her most conventional 
C&W record, yet she doesn’t come close 
to succumbing to by-the-numbers formality. 
The record is filled with a hard-earned 
conventionality that is both livelier and more 
intriguing around the edges than current 
efforts from the likes of, say, Reba McEntire 
or Randy Travis. It also, finally, answers the 
question of how lang can escape Cline's 
formidable shadow. Reacting to both the 
nonsensical rock moves on Angel with a 
Lariat and the retro prerogative on 
Shadowland, lang and her co-producers 
have made the first recording that unites her 
contemporary and rootsy elements. Nine of 
the 12 tracks on Absolute Torch and Twang 
are new compositions (most by lang and 
Mink) that pay homage to country tradition 
and then start exploring new avenues. The 
other three are well-chosen, decades-old 
covers that never stop looking forward. 

* * kThe Pat Metheny Group, LETTER 
FROM HOME (Geffen). Throughout its 
history, the Pat Metheny Group has sported 
a pop sheen thatjiends a disposable veneer 
to its music, even though the improvising 
often plays tag with expectations. The 
album has its expansive moments, with 
“Have You Heard” and a particularly head- 
on guitar solo on “Spring Ain't Here’’ 
among the more invigorating examples; but 
it also sports the saccharine trademark 
sound, processed to a point between 
whistle and harmonica, that always sug- 
gests someone has tuned into the theme for 
a new-age remake of Lassie. Keyboardist 
Lyle Mays still turns knobs on his various 
instruments with a dexterity matched by 


bodies all the contradictions of an "80s 
woman wanting to make sellable yet artful 
albums. Hot on the heels of the newly 
revitalized Fleetwood Mac comes Nicks’s 
new solo LP. Song number one, ‘Rooms on 
Fire,” nicks the title hook of Jackie 
DeShannon's ‘Every Time You Walk in the 
Room” verbatim, and though it’s perfect for 
the “then and now” segues of FM radio, it is 
completely forgettable next to her finest 
solo moments. Unfortunately, it's also the 
record's high point. Weighed down by the 
dullsville accompaniment LA session men 
dole out routinely, nothing rises above the 
mediocre except ‘“‘Juliet,"’ a relatively 
rough-sounding number that could be 
construed as autobiographical or else 
another spin on the witch theme she’s been 
riding for 15 years. 
*x*TIN MACHINE (EMI AMERICA). 
David Bowie lives the belief that self- 
reinvention is the only way to maintain hip 
credibility. Here he adopts the role of 
honest-to-goodness raunch rocker, and we 
get Tin Machine, an album and a band. Tin 
Machine update the crude blues riffing of 
the Yardbirds and Pretty Things into a 
frenzied, free-form assault; relying less on 
the tautly wound song structures Bowie has 
always employed, and more upon the jams- 
with-lyrics Living Colour have recently made 
popular. This album is far and away his best 
since Scary Monsters eight years back, but 
as Keith Richards demonstrated with his 
“pack to basics’ record earlier this year, 
you can’t go home again. Tfying to 
recapture the spirit of one’s naive youth is 
an unfortunate by-product of middle age; 
putting this wistful sentiment on tape is 
always a mistake. 
**kkLos Van Van, SONGO (Mango). 
This Cuban band’s first stateside release, 
Songo (Mango) , was recorded last year in 
Paris, worldbeat’s hub, with producer Jon 
Fausty; it summarizes their ‘best-known 
homeland hits frdm the past decade. 
Bandleader Formell and his troupe have 
developed the latest Cuban beat, ‘‘songo,"’ 
which joins the samba with the rhumba. The 
line-up is a pint-sized ‘orchestra (bass, 
drums, Afro-Cuban percussion, piano, flute, 
three violins, three trombones, modernized 
only by synthesizer) that shimmers with 
understated rhythmic heat. The sound is 
luminous. 





CLASSIC 


* & & kMadyien, LIKE A ROLLING VIR- 
GIN (WEA/CBS, 1986). For you ‘60s 
idealists who haven't quite gotten with the 
joke of the '80s yet (you remember paisley 
and stupid hair from the first time around, 
don’t you?), your friends at the recently 
merged Warners/Columbia conglomerate 
have devised a way to help you get with the 
program. Grafting Bob Dylan's head onto 
the body of Madonna (both Jellybean 
Benitez and Joan Baez reportedly wept 
during surgery), then dubbing the result 
“The Unconscience of Our Nation's Youth,”’ 
the powers-that-be have come up with a 
personality that straddles a ruthless sense 
of quest and shameless money-grubbing, 
sexual politics and sexual economics, junk 
jewelry and razor stubble. Madylan’s debut 
contain's the title-track manifesto that 
encapsulates a generation's longing and 
anomie with all the fury of a securities 
analyst being told that his video shop is out 
of Romancing the Stone: “How does it 
feel/To eat the eggs of a sturgeon/To be 
bingin’ and purgin’/Like a rolling virgin?’ 
Other key tracks include ‘Blowing in the 
Wind,”’ a celebration of fellatio in an open- 
air condo, “Highway 69 Revisited,"" about 4 
world turned upside down, and “Just Kinda 
Sorta Like a Woman," a trenchant state- 
ment of purpose. But eroticism isn’t the only 
Stray profit motive clanging around the 
corridors of Madylan’s mind; s/he rails 
against the shriveled hopes of young folk 
being forced to work on “Maggie's Kiwi 
Farm" and reveals him/herself with the 
naked sentimentality of ‘It Takes a Lot To 
Laugh, It Takes an Overdraft To Make Me 
Cry.’ WEA/CBS plans to release every 
track on the album as a single, with remixes 
by Arthur Baker and videos directed by the 
team of D.A. Pennebaker and Bob Guc- 
cione. The company also assures us that 
the artiste will be booed off stage for going 
acoustic, experience a motorcycle accident 
during the shooting of a porno movie, 
retreat into reclusive marital bliss in upper 
SoHo, experience a religious conversion 
while shopping at Bendel’s, and have every 
album s/he releases prociaimed a come- 
back. (This fantasy album was Mark 
Moses's final ‘‘Off the Record”’ entry before 
! started trying to fill the shoes of the 
gentlest soul and most probing critic this 
paper has published. RiP.) 




















Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 








ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Licence to Kilt: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Ui: Lockup: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Karate Kid il: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

i: Friday. the 13th Vill: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

W: Star Trek V: The Final Frontier: 

Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

4: Lock Up: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 10 
ll: Heathers: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15; Mon.,.no 7:15 show — 

itt: Ghostbusters fl: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Wed., Thurs., no 7:30 show 
- CHERI 

50 Dalton St. 

} gna maa 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45; Fri., 


ok Stee Thurs., 11, 1:45, 4:30, 
7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
it: Parenthood: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5:00, 


|: Nightmare on Eim St., Part V: through Thurs., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, $45; Fri. Sat., 11:45 


Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 

12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30,'9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 

Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:40, 3:20, 6,.8:50; Fri., Sat., 

11:30 

ti: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 10:15 
m., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat. 

midnight 

IV: Licence to Kill: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 

12:50, 3:30, 6:10, 9; Fri., Sat. 11:30 

V: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs; on two 

screens, 10a.m., 11 a.m..12:15, 4:10, 2:30, 3:20, 

4:45, 5:30, 7, 7:40, 9:15, 10; Fri., Sat. 11:30, 

midnight 

Vil: Peter Pan: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 

4, 6; Sun., 90 11.30 a.m. show 

Scenes from the Class Struggle in Beverly Hills: 

through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat.,.mi 

Vili: Shag: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 

2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

1X: Women on the Verge of a Nervous 

Breakdown: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:30, 

2:40, 4:45, 7, 9:10; Fri., Sat., 11:15; Mon., Tues., 

no 2:40 shows, Thurs,, no 10:30 a.m. show 

X: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 

12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat.. midnight 

Xl: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids (with Tummy 

Trouble): through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 2:50, 

5:10, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Uncle Buck opens Wed. Call for times. 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

|; Sex, Lies, and Videotape: through Thurs., 

12:10, 2:30, 5:15, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight: 

Sat. mat., 10 a.m. 

ll: The Music Teacher: through Thurs., 12:30, 

2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 

10am 

it: The Entertainer: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 

5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 


12:30, 


am 
{V: Murmur of the Heart: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat. mat., 10 
a.m.; Mon., Thurs., no 7:30_show 

V: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., noon 
2:25, 4:55, 7:20, 9:45; Fri,, Sat., midnight; Sat 
mat., 10 a.m 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St 

|; Sex, Lies, & Videotape: through Thurs.. 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:50 

it: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30 
i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:35, 7:30, 10 

IV: Batman: through Thurs. 1, 3:45,.7:15, 10 

V: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 2:15, 
4:50, 7:30, 10 

Vi: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs., noon, 4:20, 7:10, 9:55 








I: t: When Harry Met Say: rough Thus Call for 


i: w: taghanare on Bin St, Part V: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

il; Turner and Hooch: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: The Abyss: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Lethal Weapon Il; through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Uncie Buck: starts Wed. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

I: The Navigator: through Thurs., 5:30, 9:50; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:05 


7:45, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:15" -’ 








BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Tatk Radio: Fri., Sat., 3:50, 8 
King of Comedy: Fri., 5:50, 10 

King of Marvin Gardens: Sat., 1:50, 5:55, 10 


-Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf: Sun., 3:10, 7:45 


Beyond the Valley of the Dolls: Mon., 4:15, 8 
Wild Guitar: Mon., 6:20, 10 

Woyzeck: Tues., 4:15, 8 

Querelle: Tues., 5:55, 9:40 


Jimmy Dean: Fri. the 18th, 5:45, 10 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 


10 Church St. ; 

{: Sex, Lies, & Videotape: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 

lt: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs.” noon, 
2:15, 4:30, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

It: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:40, 10:10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sa’ 
midnight 

IV: Batman: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45; Fri. 
Sat., midnight 

V: Lethal Weapon fl: through Thurs., 1:30) 4:30, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1,4, 7, 10 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1 198) 

7 Medford St 

Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave 

Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 9 
Ghostbusters li: Fri. 7, Mon.-Thurs., 5, 7;"Sat. 
Sun., 1, 3,5, 7 

Chocolat: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Field of Dreams: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 5, 7:10, 
9:20 

Great Balls of Fire: Wed., Thuts., 4:50, 7,9:10 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1, 
3:30, 7:20, 9:30 

li: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:10, 9:30 

lit: A Nightmare on Elm St, Part V: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 7:30, 9:30 

Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 5:15 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 








* South Shore Piaza 


i: The Abyss: Fri. & Sat., 11 a.m., 1, 2,4, 
9:50, 11, 12:30; Sun. -Wed., noon, 1, 3, 4, 7, 7:20, 
9:50, 10 

i: Turner & Hooch: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 
7:45, 10 

if: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. 4:15, 7 
9:35 

Peter Pan: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:15 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 

Genera! Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

il; Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

iit: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7 
9:30 

IV: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:15, 
9:30 

Peter Pan: through Thurs., 1,3 

V: Batman: through Thurs.. 1:15, 4:15, 7:10, 9:50 
Vi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs.. 
noon, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:30 

Vil: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2. 
4:30, 7:10, 9:50 





BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 

{: Lock Up: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:10 

i: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:35 

Wi: Licence to Kill: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Nightmare on Eim St., Part V: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3:10, 5:15, 7:35, 9:50 

Rude Awakening: starts Wed., 12:50, 3:05, 5:10, 


7:40, 10 

BURLINGTON, Genera! Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
I: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 9:50 

fi: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:50 


IV: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:35, 10 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rite. 128, exit 24 

t: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:35, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Ut: Parenthood: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:30, 10, Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ill: The Abyss: through Thurs., noon, 2:35, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri, Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

1V: Dead Poets Society: through Tues., 4:30, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Peter Pan: through Tues., 12:40, 2:15 

V: Lock Up: ‘through Tues., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 


Vi: Lethal Weapon tt: through Tues., 12:35, 2:55, 


5:10, 7:25, 9:50; Fri.,Sat., midnight 

The Abyss: starts Wed., noon, 2:35, 5:10, 7:40, 
10:10 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Malt (599-3122) 

Rite. 128, exit 24. 

|: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. 1:10, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

Ui: Batman: through Thurs., 1,°4, 7:15, 9/45 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St 

I: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

tt: Nightmare on Elm Street, Part V: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

itt; Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Lethal Weapon I: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


. V: Babar: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

Vil; Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs 
Cail for times. 

Vill: Young Einstein: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

1X: Lock Up: through Thurs. Call for times 

X: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Uncle Buck: starts Wed. call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

I: The Abyss: Fri. Sat. 10 a.m., 1, 4, 7, 9:50, 
12:30; Sun.-Wed., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

i: Tumer and Hooch: through Thurs., 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50 

iil: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:45 

IV: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

V: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:55 

Peter Pan: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7:15, 10 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: The Abyss: Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.,.1, 4, 7, 9:50; 
Sun.-Wed., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

i; Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 

lil; Batman: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:25, 7:10, 10 
1V: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St 

Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave 

|; Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:30, 
4:40, 7, 9:30 

i; Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St 

{: Nightmare on Eim St., Part V: through Thurs.. 
1:30, 3:30, 7:30, 9:30 

ii: Parenthood: through Thurs.. 
9:45 

ili: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1 
3:30, 7:20, 9:30 

Peter Pan: through Thurs., 12, 5:15 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9. Sherwood Plaza 

|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 

it: Ghostbusters li: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:05 
it: Chocolat: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:15, 9:30 
IV: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 9:30 


12:30, 


1, 3:30, 7:15, 





NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-6840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

t: Nightmare on Ef St, Part V: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:30, 7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: Young Einstein: through Thurs., noon, 2:40, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Wt: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:50, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

WV: Licence’ To Kill: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:20, 4;50, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

V: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs. 
12:10, 2:30, 5, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vi: Lock Up: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:40, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Rude Awakening and Uncle Buck open Wed. 
Call for times. 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave. 

t: Weekend at Bernie’s: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

i; Ghostbusters il: through Thurs., 12:55, 3, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:35 

lll: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 
5, 7:15, 9:20 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown: 
Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun.-Thurs., 8 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

t: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:30, 5:10, 7:40, 9:50, 

lt: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
Peter Pan: through Thurs., 12:10, 1:50, 3:50, 
§:20 

it: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1, 
3,5,7,9 

IV: Scenes from the Class Struggle in 

Hills: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Friday the 13th Vili: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

ll: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids:. eveugh Thurs., 
12:30; 2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:10 

i: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

|; When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15 

lt: Ghostbusters tl: through Thurs., re 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas 


1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 


{: Nightmare on Elm St, Part V: rr a. 


11:40 a.m., 2:40, 4:50, 7:15, 9:35 : 

it: Lethal Weapon li: through Thurs., 113ehae 
2:05, 4:30, 7:05, 9:40 

it: Batman: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 
7, 9:30 

IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

V: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:40 

ie te 0 ent naam 7:10, 


Leak Up: tresilapieil 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 

4:35, 7:20, 9:45 

Vil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 11:45 

a.m., 2:15, 4:40, 7, 9:30 
Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd 


|: Lock Up: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
ll: Friday the 13th Vill; through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
WW Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
V: The Abyss: through Thurs, Call for times. 
Vi: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Vill: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times 
1X: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
X: Young Einstein: through Thurs. Call for times 
XI: Nightmare on Elm St., Part V: through Thurs 
Call for times 
Xl: Licence To Kill: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Xili: Peter Pan: through Thurs. Call for times 
XIV: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Uncle Buck: starts Wed. Call for times 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East india Mail 
|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
It: Nightmare on Elm St., Part V: through Thurs 
1, 3, 5:20, 7:45, 9:45 
i; Tummer and Hooch: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:15, 7:30; 9:30 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
|: The Abyss: through Thurs., 2, 7, 9:35 
il: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:30 
Wil; Tuner and Hooch: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 
7:05, 9:35 ; 
IV: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 
7:05, 9:35 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 
|: Lock Up: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 5:25, 8, 
10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m 
it: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 4:55, 7:15, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Peter Pan: through Thurs., noon, 1:40, 3:20 
ill: The Abyss: through Thurs., 11:35, 2:10, 4:45, 
7:20, 10; Eri., Sat., 12:20 a.m 
IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 2:20, 
4:50, 7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
V: Turner and Hooch: Thurs.. 
a.m., 2:10, 7:05, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Vi: Nightmare on Elm St., Part V: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
Vil: When Met Sally: through Thurs.. 
12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:35, 9:55: Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vill: Licence To Kill: through Thurs., 1:30. 4:30 
7:20, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:20 a.m 
IX: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:20, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m 
X: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:10, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15-a.m 
Xi: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids with Tummy 
Trouble: Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:25, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m 
Xl: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Rude Awakening and Uncie Buck start Wed 
Calkfortimes. © 

£ Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis 


Bagdad Cate: through Sat., 5:45, 10 


11:50 
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Little Vera: through Sat., 7:45; Sat. mat., 3:30 
Eraserhead: Fri., 

Slaves of New York Sun.-Tues., 5:30, 10 

New York Stories Sun.-Tues., 7:45; Sun. mat. 
3:15 


Ui: Ghostbusters ll: through Thurs.,. 1,3:30, 7:15 


tesesonh hens on sls Thies. 7, 9:05 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
7:15, 9:15 

li: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
7:15, 9:30 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

|: Honey, 1 Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 2:30, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Tuer and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:30 

ill: Peter Pan: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 5 

IV: Batman: through Thurs., 1, 7, 9:30 

V: Young Einstein: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canai Park 

|: Young Einstein: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: The Abyss: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Peter Pan: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tt: Lock Up: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Nightmare on Elm St, Part V: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 

V: Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 
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merase Brighton, Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
“Thrills and Chilis” series continues with Trade 


Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Call Me Madam (1953), with Ethel Merman. 


Free. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: Harold Lioyd in “Never Weaken" (1921) 
and “Why Worry” (1923). Free. 
CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD, Boston National 
Historical Park © (242-5601), 


Young. Tues. and Thurs. at 8:30 p.m.: From Here 
to Eternity, with Frank Sinatra. Reservations 
required. Free. 


CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY © 


(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: 1! Remember Mama. Free. 

COOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE FOUNDATION 
(277-4618) sponsors a film lecture series at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Fri. at 7 p.m.: an “Evening of 
Animation,” with remarks by Karen Aqua. Fri. 
the 25th at 7 p.m.: filmmaker Pamela Berger 
discusses her new film /mported Bridegroom 
Limited seating. Donation $5; call 277-4618 for 
reservations 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge, presents “A Glasnost Film 
Festival.” Tues. at 6 and 9 p.m.: Viadimir Eisner's 
Marshal Bluchner: A Portrait Against the Back- 
ground of an Epoch (1988), a depiction of a show 
trial in the 1930s; Boris Kustov's “The Wood 
Goblin’ (1987), a portrart of a victim of Stalinist 
bureaucracy: igor Belyayev's “The Trial (Part 
Two)'' (1988), a 100k back at the show trials of the 
Stalin era; and Viadimir Oseledchik's.*“This is 
How We Live” (1987), about ees B youth 
groups. Free 

HATCH SHELL, Charles River Esplanade, Bos- 
ton, is the for outdoor ‘Free Friday 
Flicks” at 8 p.m. Fri. the 18th: Rain Man 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., . Pri.-Sun. 
at 7 and 9 p.m.: John Holland's A Night in 
Havana: Dizzy Gillespie in Cuba. Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 6 p.m.: Ride in 
the Whirlwind (1967), starring Jack Nicholson 
and Harry Dean Stanton; at 7:45 p.m.: Sam 
Peckinpah’s Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid (1973), 
with music by Bob Dylan. Wed. at 6 p.m.: Maria's 
Lovers (1984), an Ancre: Konchalovsky film with 
John Savage as a Worid War II vet; at 8 p.m.: Shy 
People (1987), a Konchalovsky film set in the 
Louisiana bayou Country, starring Barbara 
Hershey and Jill Clayburgh. Fri. the 18th at 6:30 
p.m.. Two-Lane Blacktop (1971), a Cult film about 
an auto race across the Southwest; at 8:20 p.m.: 
Candy Mountain (1988), a road film featuring 
Tom Waits, Dr. John, Leon Redbone, and David 
Johansen. Admission $4, $3.50 for students and 
seniors 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559). 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Sun. at 2 
p.m.: Lilian Russell Free 

PEABODY MUSEUM (508-745-1876), East india 
Sq.. Salem. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: Zulu Dawn (1979), 
starring Burt Lancaster and Peter O'Toole 
Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, $2.50 
for children over six (includes admission to 
museum). 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Winchester 73 (1950). Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: 
Three Little Words. Free. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Alfred 
Hitchcock festival continues with The Birds 
(1963). Tickets $3.50 


aboard the World War |i Destroyer USS Cassin 
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HIGHEST RAFING—DON'T MISS IT! 
. . the funniest, most sophisticated cartoons 
in the world.” 


—N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


All new! 22 premieres from the 
Producers of the q 
international Tournees of Animation 
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EXCLUSIVE LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! THREE WEEKS ONLY] 
Starts Today, Friday Aug. 11 through Thurs. Aug. 31 


30, 10:00; Sat, Sun, Mats 1:00, 3:15 


l 
i : 
---- Coolidge 
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FREE PARKING EVENINGS & SUNDAY NEARBY 


HARVARD STREET AT BEACON / BROOKLINE 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Casualties of War (1989). Brian de Paima’s eagerly awaited new film is set in Vietnam and scripted by the 
playwright who has made that war his metier, David Rabe (The Basic Training of Pavio Hummel, Sticks and Bones, Streamers) . Michael 
J. Fox stars as Eriksson, a young private only three weeks in Vietnam, whose life is saved by Meserve (Sean Penn), the platoon’s 
hardened sergeant. But these two become adversaries when Eriksson tries to prevent Meserve and the soldiers from committing an 
atrocity they've planned as a revenge. Rabe’s screenplay is based on the book by Daniel Lang (which came from an actual incident) . 
The photography is by Stephen H. Burum, ate ee scare seam coe August 18, at the Charles and in the 


suburbs. 
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*& & ‘2 THE ABYSS (1989). Director James 
Cameron (Aliens, The Terminator) is no 
longer satisfied with just frightening us; now 
he wants to awe us. Based of a story 
Cameron wrote at the age of 17, the film is 
set in the confines of a deep-sea oil-drilling 
rig manned by a heterogenerous group of 
happy working-class slobs. A nuclear sub, 
dazzled by some unkown underwater ob- 
ject, runs aground nearby and the oil-rig 
crew assist in a salvage operation. Things 
are complicated by a conflict between the 
crew. foreman (Ed Harris) and the chief 
engineer (Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio) , 
who is also his estranged wife. But they 
discover an alien entity that appears as a 
shimmering, living machine, and must join 
forces to combat the maniacal head SEAL 
(Michael Biehn), who wants to destroy it. 
The Abyss contains powerful dramatic 
moments unmediated by irony or sentiment. 
But Cameron isn't content with that and 
special effects, and movie conventions 
replace the untidy ambiguities of the film's 
human drama. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


*%& *% BAGDAD CAFE (1988). Director Per- 
cy Adion once again teams up with the hefty 
Marianne Sagebrecht (the star of his 1985 
Sugarbaby), only this time the results are 
precious and tiresome. Sagebrecht plays a 
German traveler who, after splitting with her 
husband, ends up at the Bagdad Cafe, a 
rundown desert hangout staffed by a 
collection of dispirited American weirdos; 
it’s up to her to revitalize them. Adion, trying 
for a tone of cracked lyricism, fails to make 
the residents of the Bagdad remotely 
appealing, and he ODs on the rather cloying 
device he introduced in Sugarbaby, filming 

ing through candy-colored filters. 
The movie is like King of Hearts directed by 
Fassbinder. The stilted cutesiness of the 
comedy isn't just a matter of crude 
execution — it's rooted in the whole late- 
‘60s staleness of the idea. Only Sdgebrecht, 
@ porcine kewpie-doll, is appealing, and she 
doesn't have nearly enough to do. 2 


Somerville Theatre. 

% & XBATMAN (1989). Tim Burton's long- 
awaited comic-book epic is a triumph of 
Style over substance. Watching it is like 
being drawn into a confined, airless space 
seething with possibilities. The movie is 
certainly astonishing, a cross between 
Metropolis and Fantasyland, though it never 
seems to move. As the Caped Crusader, 
Michael Keaton is suitably mordant and 
repressed, speaking in a low hiss that 
simmers with contained rage. His Bruce 
Wayne is an orphan who's projected the 
chaos he feels within onto the face of his 
archenemy, the Joker (Jack Nicholson) ; 
but he still seems prey to the chaos of 
cinema conventions without. As the Joker, 
Nicholson exudes an exuberant irony that 
subverts the film's whole good-guy-versus- 
bad-guy structure. With Kim i 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

BATTLING BUTLER (1926). Buster 
Keaton’s favorite of his own comedies was 
this case of mistaken identity, which ends 
with Buster facing the heavyweight champ 
of the world at Madison Square Garden. 


Brattle. 
kkk kKTHE BEST YEARS OF OUR 











LIVES (1946). William Wyler’s film about 
three World War i veterans (Frederic 
March, Dana Andrews,.and Harold Russell) 
coming home is one of the triumphs of 
Studio filmmaking. Screenwriter Robert E. 
Sherwood’s vision of small-town life in 
America and the problems facing returning 
soldiers is overly-optimistic, and he stays on 
the periphery of the most vital issues the 
movie claims to bring up — class distinc- 
tions, the economy, even the horrors of war. 
But as a portrait of re-entry trauma, it's 
skillfully drawn, and the craftsmanship by 
Wyler and photography by Gregg Toland is 
superb. The movie has unusual passages 
that no one who's seen it is likely to forget: 
March's presentation of a Japanese 
weapon, a war souvenir, to his son, who 
doesn’t know how to react to it; the scene in 
which Myrna Loy. {as March’s wife) de- 
scribes the vicissitudes of marriage to their 
daughter (Teresa Wright) ; Andrews’s recol- 
lection of a plane bombing; and especially 
the scene in which Russell (who actually 
lost his hands in the war) is undressed by 
his fiancée (Cathy O'Donnell) and put to 
bed. Some of the performances — March's, 
Andrews's, Loy’s — are just about as good 
as they can be. @ Brattle. 

**&XBEYOND THE VALLEY OF THE 
DOLLS (1970). Russ Meyer's slick, un- 
abashedly sleazy satire about three '60s- 
sex-kitten rock stats whose Hollywood 
ascent entangles them in drugs, kink, and a 
Manson-like murder spree presided over by 
a character named Z-Man (who could have 
been a study for Tim Curry’s Dr. 
Frank’n'furter). Filmed in airbrushed 
pastels and filled with crease 
dialogue, the movie conjures up 
violence and banality of Southern ounon 
with a hysterical intensity that makes The 
Day of the Locust look limp. From a script 
by Roger ‘Thumbs Up" (What, we'd like to 
know) Ebert. 2 Brattle. 


Cc 


CANDY MOUNTAIN (1988)..A road movie 
about a young opportunist who seeks out a 
reclusive guitar maker. With 
cameos by Davis Johansen and Tom Waits; 
directed by Robert Frank, who co-wrote the 
script with Rudy Wurlitzer: Museum of Fine 
Arts. . 
* & & KCOME BACK TO THE FIVE AND 
DIME, . JIMMY JIMMY a 
(1982). Robert “Altman “directed 
Graczyk’ a piny nibeahamealaemecs 
it, with the same cast, in 19 days. The Script, 
which centers on the reunion of @ James. 
Dean fan club.in a small Texas town, is full of 
tinny echoes of Tennessee Williams, Eugene 
O'Neill, and Edward Albee; if you readit; the 
agonized revelatory structure and stilted, 
purplish dialogue would probably make you 
choke with laughter. But under Altman's 








hand, Sandy Dennis, Cher, and Karen Black: 


give magnificent performances, and after 
half an hour you forget how hollow and 
derivative Graczyk's prose is, and start 
hearing Chekov. The film is a knockout. Co- 
starring Sudie Bond, Marta Heflin, Katchy 
Bates, and Mark Patton. 2 Brattle. 


*&*kKDEAD POETS SOCIETY (1989). 
Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding-school drama con- 
fronts the conflict between individuality and 








conformity, but triés foo hard to resolve it. 
Robin Williams (in a tuminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys’: schoo! who aftempts.to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatological whimsy. Seven of the students 
renew the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor’s schooldays and meet in a cave to 
read poetry. Williams's power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 
keen pain of lost youth and illusions are 
evident in his eyes. And_the collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 
cruelty, and embarrassing ecstasy of the 
adolescent experiegce than in any other 
teen movie of recent years. But even as 
director Peter Weir entrances you into belief 
in your own freedom, value, and spiritual 
autonomy, he undermines these things by 
trying to reintorce the point with one of the 
moldiest manipulative tricks. in the movies. 
He betrays every “insight and subtlety 
achieved in the film and ultimately subverts 











The. absence of a rating means the 
film has.not been viewed as we go to 
press. In such cases, no judgment is 


intended. 
The s) @ indicates a film is 
viewing. 
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THE FILMS 
84 Charlie Mopic 


Ghosts...of the Civil Dead 
The Girl from Hunan 
Hanussen 

Heat and Sunlight 

Heavy Petting 

Hey: Goodlookin' 


Simon de la Brosse as Raoul and Charlotte 
Gainsbourg as Janine Cas in “The Little 
Thief", directed by Claude Miller. 

Route #1 USA 

Runaway 

Scarecrow 

Sidewalk Stories 

The Singing Detective 

Summer Vacation 1999 

Tango Bar. 

Taste of Hemlock 


Unni 

Urinal 

Welcome in Vienna 
Window Shopping 


THE STARS 


Donald Sutherland, Marlon Brando, 
Raul Julia, Susan Sarandon, 
Philippe Noiret, Klaus Maria 
Brandaver, Penn & Teller, Daniel 
Day Lewis, Lou Castel, Jane Fonda, 
Sandrine Bonnaire, Annabella 
Sciorra, Ron Eldard, David Byrne, 
William Burroughs, Colin Frith, Hart 
Bochner... 


THE DIRECTORS 


Arthur Penn, Rob Nilsson, Euzhan 
Palcy, Pam Berger, Claude Miller, 
Hou Hsiao-hsien, Peter Wang, 
Harold "HerK" Harvey, Charles 
Lane, Roger Vadim, Istvan Szabo, 





Penn and Teller in “Get Killed”: 


Nancy Savoca, Gary Farmer, 
Martin Donovan, Jim Sheridan... 


THE COUNTRIES — 


United States, France, Ireland, 
U.S.S.R., Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, Taiwan, Italy, Japan, 
United Kingdom, Poland... 
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Every scenes 
a clifl I: 


“To The Limit” is 
a spectacular new 
film that explores and 
celebrates the human 
body. It’s now playing 
at the Boston Museum 
of Science. 

See it. Find out 

what you're made of. 

“To The Limit” 








Films for the Museum 
Film Network and 
NOVA/WGBH Boston. 

Shown with “The 
New England Time 
Capsule.” 
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_best seats in town 
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12:20, 2:30, 5:10, 7:40, 9:50 
LASS 
SCENES STE 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 9:35 


WEST NEWTON 
1296 WASHINGTON ST. 














RT. 16 964-6060 J 














Advance reservations recommenced. 

Call 523-6664. Showtimes: Mon. 11,12,1,2, 
3; Tue.-Wed. 11,12,1,2,3,7,8; Thu. 11,12,1,2, 
3,7,8,9; Fri. 11, 12,1,2,3,6,7,8,9; Sat. 10,11, 
12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6, 
7,8. Also showing The Dream is Alive: Mon.- 
Fri. 4,5; Chronos: Fri.—Sat. 10 p.m. Garage 
parking available day and evening. 


THUMBS UP! 








Fri Sat. 1 
7:45; S: 
Fr.Sat At 
BAGDAD CAF a 
5:45-10:00 


Fri.Sat. Aug. 11-12 Midnight 
David Lynch's Eerie Classic 


Aug. 13-15 
SLAVES 
OF 
YORK NEW YORK 
STORIES wise Pueahte 
7:45: sun.mat. 3:45 
Wed.Thu. Aug 16-17 
7:30 ONLY 
IT WAS 20 YEARS AGO TODAY. 
Midright Fri.Sat. Aug. 18-19 
MONDO NEW YORK 
rotten to the core 
‘TWO THUMBS UP 
FOR ‘KUNG-EL MASTLE!I 


Sun.Mon.Tue 


“IT'S A WONDEREUI 
MOVIE! 


‘AGNES VARDA 
‘LOLITA 























NG FU, MASTER 


Fuclusile Premiere 


SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 





Theater tol Wo tua aap and ee” 


from every wrinkle of his face. 
contrast, hates the audience because he he 


scenes so painful you're tempted to turn 
away but you're drawn back by the 
magnetic force of the performances from 
Joan Plowright as Archie’s daughter, Bren- 
da de Banzie as his wife, Alan Bates and the 


his career, one that erases the line between 
classic English acting and the American 
Method. Watching him-you think,‘‘There’s 
never been an actor to equal this man.” 


shimmering black and white and backed by 
a soundtrack of cosmic industrial roars, 
David Lynch's snail-paced nightmare about 
a nerdy Everyman (John Nance) who 
marries his pregnant girlfriend and ends up 
playing father to a mewling monster baby is 


one of the most authentic dream films ever ~ 


made, a worthy pop heir to the Surrealist 
classics of Bufiuel and Cocteau. The film is 
horrifying, funny, and creepily beautiful, and 
it features an unforgettable special-effects 
coup — a mutant, mewling infant with a 
head like a jellied calf fetus. (it’s not for the 
squeamish.) % Somerville Theatre. 


*% FIELD OF DREAMS (1989). This piece 
of baseball whimsy strains for profundity, 
and it makes your jaw drop in the process. 
Kevin Costner is a .'60s-veteran-turned- 
lowa-farmer who hears a voice telling him to 
build a baseball diamond in his cornfield. He 
does, but the voice won't leave him alone. 
Soon, he’s criss-crossing the country on 
mysterious errands, picking up a reclusive 
‘60s writer (James Earl Jones) in Boston’ 
and visiting an obscure, long-retired major- 
leaguer (Burt Lancaster) in the Midwest. 
The movie is based on a novel by W.P. 
Kinsella, and it preserves (and extends) the 
book's sappy poetic reverence for baseball. 
Costner’s love of the game becomes his 
way of returning to counterculture values. 
Yet the film also has its us-versus-them "60s 
side, with Costner battling to save his farm 
from those who can't see the magic. Not 
even the first-rate cast, including Ray Liotta 
(as Shoeless Joe Jackson) and Amy 
Madigan, can. save the movie, though 
Costner’s goofball grin undercuts some of 
the dippiness.. Directed by Phil Alden 
Robinson. Copley Place, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

®FRIDAY THE 13TH PART Vill: JASON 
TAKES .MANHATTAN (1989). Jason's 
back and does anyone still care? The only 
innovation here. is that Jason moves from 
the backwoods of New Hampshire to the 
Big Apple, where he spends most of his time 
in the subways and sewer tunnels. Fitting 
somehow. Beacon hill, suburbs. 


*& XGHOSTBUSTERS I! (1989). In this 
sequel to the huge comedy hit, an evil spirit 
is threatening to take over the city and the 
Ghostbusters are summoned to save it. 
What this means in practical terms is more 
goo (pink instead of green this time) , more 
special effects, and a big showdown-to- 
save-New-York finale with the Statue of 
Liberty taking over for the Stay-Puf 
marshmallow man. Having to marshal huge 
crowds and special effects, director Ivan 
Reitman makes his flat staging and slack 
timing woefully apparent. And the script, by 
Stars Harold Ramis and Dan Aykroyd, blows 
obvious satirical opportunities. There’s one 
funny new character, Peter MacNicol as a 
foppish art restorer with a hilariously silly 
accent. And the romantic pairing of Annie 
Potts and Rick Moranis is an inspiration: 
love made in-geek heaven. But the 
sophisticated, devilishly funny Sigourney 
Weaver is reduced to being a damsel in 
distress. What sustains you is Bill Murray, 
who's a wonder to watch. He manages to 
make the picture itself seem like part of the 














phoniness he's putting down, and that self- _ 


preservation is also a way of keeping faith 
with the audience. in a piece of ready-made 
product like this, his insincerity shines like a 
badge of integrity. Charles, suburbs. 


®SHEATHERS (1989). Shot in a 
fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
black-comic high-school satire serves up all 
the usual teen-pic shenanigans, only with a 
fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 
three -very nasty, very popular girls, all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they’re the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder), knows they're evil, she's 
Still. trying to be one of them; the high-school 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
she meets the spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing varia- 
tion.on Jack Nicholson's nasal croak). The 
two team up and. start killing the more 
popular kids, passing off the deaths as 
suicides. Daniel Waters's script has its share 
of wicked amusements. He's latched onto 
the secret of Valley Girl slang: the way it 
expresses a Callous mental agility — it's the 
language of minds raised on video 
terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 
movie Stops. being much fun. The 
characters are too inhuman for good satire; 
the sarcastic relentiessness of it all wears 
you down. And when the theme of teen 
suicide takes over, the film's message 
becomes baffling and — in its nihilistic way 
— pretentious. Directed by Michael 








(1989). Director Joe Johnston manages to 
turn this kiddie fantasy, about an inventor 
dad (Rick Moranis) whose latest gizmo 
accidentally shrinks his kids, into a neat 
allegory of growing up. The film's opening 
passages are as flat as a Family Ties rerun, 
but once liberated from the sit-com conven- 


tions, Johnston is free to indulge his 


imagination. What separates this picture 
from previous ‘“‘tiny’’ concepts is that 
Johnston puts his effects together with a 
playfuiness of ‘narrative invention and an 
artist's eye for the absurd, the surreal, and 
the archetypal. Toying with the uneasy 
division between the familiar and the utterly 
alien, banalities are made wondrous. And 
Johnston gets a dark undercurrent: shrink- 
ing becomes_a way of fleeing the onset of 
adulthood, and a means of rebirth and 
confrontation with the primitive forces that 
beguile and terrify. With Marcia Strassman. 
Copley Place, West Newton, suburbs. 


* * 2: INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (1989). Steven Spielberg's skill 
at manipulating audiences’ generic expec- 
tations saves the third Indiana Jones outing 
from full retreat. into empty ritual. The key 
figure is Indy's father, played by Sean 
Connery, whose James Bond is, after all, a 
prototype for indiana Jones. Also an 
archaeologist, the senior Jones has spent 
his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case. 
The premise of their estrangement is 
promising, but Indy’s search for dad soon 
resembles any. other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become:as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The Crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another special effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denholm Elliott. Copley 
Place, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* ‘2 INSIGNIFICANCE (1985). Albert Ein- 
Stein, Marilyn Monroe, Joe DiMaggio, and 
Joe McCarthy converge in 1953, spending 
most of the time whizzing in and out of a 
plush hotel room and pounding one another 
over the head with their dilemmas. There’s 
scarcely a Big Issue left out, but the cosmic 
ideas are simply held up for our applause. 
Director Nicolas Roeg tries to pump_up the 
cheek of the script by throwing in some of 
his patented cinematic trademarks: fancy 
flashbacks, S & M-flavored sex scenes, an 
apocalyptic finale. The result is a freeze- 
dried morality play with a naggingly campy 
undercurrent, but one that manages (for a 
while) to coast along on the vaudevillean 
spunk of its cast. With Teresa Russell as the 
Actress, Michael Emil. as the Professor, 
Gary Busey as the Baliplayer, and Tony 
Curtis as the Senator. Z Brattle. 


*® 2 THE KARATE KID, PART if (1989). 
Director John G. Avildsen returns to Los 
Angeles in the third film in this series. Ralph 
Macchio is again going for the katate 
championship, but he must fight the evil 
karate instructor of the first film, who's 
obtained a karate “bad boy” to show 
Macchio some “‘real pain."* The relationship 
between Macchio and. Noriyuki “Pat’’ 
Morita goes nowhere, and even the climac- 
tic fight scene is short and safe. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

*% & KX THE KING OF COMEDY (1983). in 
Martin Scorsese’s acidic Satire, Robert De 
Niro plays an incorrigible celebrity leech, 
named Rupert Pupkin, who kidnaps the star 
of a late-night talk show (Jerry Lewis) and 
demands a spot on the program as ransom. 
De Niro’s performance is funny, biting, and 
terribly ugly; he makes you believe that the 
cheap, feigned gregariousness of a talk- 
show host is the only emotion Rupert 
knows. The result is at once funny and 
unsettling — a parable about how blind 
yearning for fame (that is, the empty fame 
that TV confers) has debased our dreams. 
@ Brattle. 

KING OF MARVIN GARDENS (1972). 
Jack Nicholson stars as a radio talk-show 
host and Bruce Dern is his brother in this 
rarely screened Bob Rafelson film also 
Starring Ellen Burstyn. Brattle. 

KUNG FU MASTER (1989). Agnes Varda's 














new film is the story of a love affair between 
a middle-aged woman (Jane Birkin) and a 
young boy hooked on a video game entitled 
Kung Fu Master. Somerville Theatre. 
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* LETHAL WEAPON 2 (1989). Point- 
less, endless, and occasionally entertaining, 
this last, bloody gasp of the dying cop- 
buddy genre. succeeds best when taken as 


-—a cartoon. Unfortunately, it also strives for 


depth and social significance when Mel 
Gibson and Danny Glover have to break up 
a drug-and-Krugerrand smuggling network 
operating out of the South African con- 
sulate, and Gibson discovers that the bad 
guys have killed his new girlfriend and his 
ex-wife. .Gibson-is lighter and more laid- 
back than in the original, Glover is largely 
wasted. And director Richard Donner, never 
known for subtlety, exceeds the carnage 
and noise level of the original by mounting a 
body count rivaling that of the Iran/iraq 
War. Cinema 57, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs, 
*&X*XLICENCE TO KILL (1989). The 
latest James Bond adventure may not 
restore 007 to his former glory, but it does at 
léast take him seriously. Written specifically 
for Timothy Dalton, it plays up the actor's 
athleticism and stern good looks by making 
his Bond a man of few words but much 
action. Though it grafts the genre to that of 
the vigilante movie, the result, in its own 
garish way, explores individual responsi- 
bility and the nature of good and evil. When 
a friend and his. bride are killed by a Latin 
American drug lord (Robert Davi), Bond 
resigns from the Secret Service and pursues 
his own bloody vendetta. But as each 
desperate assualt on his enemy backfires 
on his friends, the shortsightedness of his 
obsession is revealed to him. Dalton brings 
to the silences, rages, and conflicts of this 
darker Bond passion and reflectiveness. 
And as the baddie, Robert Davis meian- 
choly, witty calm makes his deeds even 
more heinous. Directed by John Glen. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 
@LITTLE VERA (1968). If this dull working- 
Class drama weren't from the USSR, it 
wouldn't have received any of the hoopla 
that's accompanied its American release. 
The (by Soviet standards) steamy sex 
scene and the focus:on lives that official 
portraits of the USSR might prefer to 
condemn or ignore may be an advance for 


“Soviet cinema, but the movie is still sloppily 


made,. technically inept, unfocused, and 
basically uninteresting. Vera (Natalya 
Negoda) is a layabout waiting to begin a 
career as a telephone operator and clashing 
with her alcoholic father and weary mother. 
When her brutish student boyfriend moves 
in with her and her parents, it creates even 
more tension. The movie is almost un- 
believably disjointed. And though director 
Vasily Pichul wants to be true to the 
dreariness of these lives, does that have to 
mean sucha charmiess, graceless piece of 
dishrag filmmaking? Somerville Theatre. 
*®*LOCK UP (1989). This Sylvester 
Stallone vehicle is so hoky and shameless 
that admitting it's enjoyable is embarassing. 
Sly is a model con at a minimum security 
prison transferred to a maximum security 
pen run by an old nemesis (Donald 
Sutherland, camping it up) ‘for spilling the 
beans on his abuses. There are basic 
inconsistencies. If Sutherland received such 
bad PR, how did he get'a job in corrections, 
let alone manage to get his chief whistle 
blower back under his thumb? And why 
doesn't Stallone’s girlfriend (the spunky 
Darlanne Fluegel) get in touch with his 
lawyer or the press? But the movie reminds 
you of what’s likably luggish about 
Stalione's persona. There's no way to justify 
enjoying a movie this crude, obvious, and 
manipulative, but the mechanics of revenge 
are cheesy and satisfying. Charles, Allston, 
suburbs. 





MARIA’S LOVERS (1983). John Savage 
plays a soldier who's survived a Japanese 
POW camp by fantasizing about his girl 
back home (Nastassja Kinski). Robert 
Mitchum, Keith Carradine, and Vincent 
Spano co-star. Andrei Konchalovsky 
directs. Museum of Fine Arts. 

xk OF THE HEART 











(1971). Louis Malle's autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved ist (Daniel Gélin) and 
Clara (Lea Massari), his carefree Italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 


tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Clara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 
and above all soulmates. It makes sense 
that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
of the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
quences ever filmed) because incest here is 


an apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- - 


separable feelings we all have toward our 
families. Massari gives a warm, full per- 
formance, and Ferreux draws you in past 
Laurent’s brattiness. And Malle seems 
genuinely amused and appalied at this 
portrait of himself as a young man; his 
honesty bespeaks a faith in the audience. 
The movie brims with a recognizable 
mixture of jove and annoyance, bickering 
and forgiveness, tolerance and exaspera- 
tion Nickelodeon 

*&% THE MUSIC TEACHER (1989). This 
unbearably refined snoozer is for those who 
value taste above ali else. An acclaimed 
turn of the century opera singer (played 
with incomparable duliness by opera star 
José van Dam) unexpectediy retires from 
the stage to devote himself to teaching a 
lovely young pupil (Anne Roussel), and 
also convinces a young pickpocket. (Philip- 
pe Volter) to become his pupil. Eventually, 
the wealthy arts patron who broke his voice 
in a Singing duel with the master 20 years 
earlier invites these pupils to his competition 
hopinghis protégé will exact a vicarious 
revenge. Director Gérard Corbiau wants this 
to be an exquisite parable about high 
culture's ability to transform the common, 
but he goes in for the campiest traditions of 
operetta. He wants badly to impress the 
audience with the classical music, the 
plummy photography, the period decor. 
What he can’t disguise is that beneath the 
movie's classy exterior there beats a heart 
of the purest kitsch. Nickelodeon. 


*& kk KTHE NAVIGATOR (1924). Buster 
Keaton plays an incompetent rich boy who 
finds himself alone with a beautiful girl on a 
dead, deserted oceanliner, drifting no- 
where. This is one of the great Keaton films, 
bursting with brilliant sight gags — most of 
them based on that eternal conflict between 
the imperturbabie Buster and the Machine. 
Brattle. 
*%:THE NAVIGATOR: AN ODYSSEY 
ACROSS TIME (1989). Set in England at 
the time of the Plague, New Zealand 
. director Vincent Ward's new film follows a 
group of villagers who hope to stave off the 
disease by journeying to a distant city and 
making an offering to God. To get there they 
tollow a young boy (Hamish McFarlane) 
prone to visions, but they end up in... 
modern-day Auckland. Ward has a static 
visual style and a somber, ascetic mys- 
ticism. Worse, he employs a distracting, 
fragmented Nicolas Roeg-ish technique. 
And he induiges in some none-too-subtle 
celebration of the visions of dreamers 
(read: artists) and what they suffer in trying 
to heal a sick world. When sitting through a 
movie feels like an act of penance, the only 
martyr for art is yourself. Coolidge Corner. 
*&*k%NEW YORK STORIES (1989). A 
tasty low-cal trifle, with three directors 
(Martin Scorsese, Francis Coppola, and 
Woody Allen) setting short stories in 
Manhattan. Scorsese's “Life Lessons’ 
stars Nick Nolte as a celebrity painter, 
Lionel Dobie, who's desperately trying to 
win back the heart of his 22-year-old 
groupie assistant (Rosanna Arquette) . This 
tart, impassioned episode is about the tug- 
ot-war between Lionel the stud and Lionel 
the artist, and the joke of it all is that they 
aren't really fighting; they're collaborating, 
only they don't know it. Nolte gives a 
tremendous performance, and Scorsese's 
use of “A Whiter Shade of Pale” is 
memorable. Francis Coppola's ‘‘Life 
Without Zoe" is a small charmer about a 
neglected rich girl (Heather McComb) who 
lives in the Sherry-Netherland hotel. Cop- 
pola gently spoofs the neo-royalty of this girl 
and her spoiled-rotten friends, and the 
episode has an innocence that sneaks up 
on you. On the other hand, Woody Allen's 
“Oedipus Wrecks” rings amusing riffs on 
familiar Allen themes before turning 
schematic and tame. It's a bone thrown to 
Allen nostalgia buffs (who may giggle out of 
sheer gratitude), but not much more. 
Somerville Theatre 


*X PARENTHOOD (1989). Ron Howard 
means to examine the conflicts, perils, and 
meanings of the parental state but, clumsily 
mixing cute and tasteless comedy with coy 
and turgid bathos, merely manipulates the 
audience. Steve Martin is the head of a TV 
sit-com brood who's married to a seeming 
breeding machine of a woman (the gifted 
Mary Steenburgen). These two are posed 
as the model couple against whom the other 
parents in the movie are measured. Howard 
interweaves the various characters’ tales as 
if they were the coming attractions of a haif- 
dozen different TV shows, and each crude 
thread is beaded with bits of shtick. The 
ones with Martin and Tom Huilce are at least 
amusing, and if the movie had stayed a 
pastiche of comic bits it would have been 
innocuous. But Parenthood sets out to 
teach lessons, and it ends up saying that 
men and women should sacrifice them- 
seives to gender Stereotypes for tne sake of 
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*% PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID 
(1973). it would be nice if the restored 
version of Sam Peckinpah's retelling of the 
saga of sheriff Pat Garrett (James Coburn, 
in a fine, understated performance) pursu- 
ing his old cohort Billy the Kid (Kris 
Kristofferson) were a masterpiece. But the 
film remains a muddie, albeit one with 
currents. The transparent in Rudy 
Wurlitzer's script is the collapse of the "60s 
counterculture under pressure from the 
powers that be and aquiescence from those 
who sold out. in the movie's moral scheme, 
Billy is the hippie-Christ martyr, and Garrett 
the one who sold out. What's surprising is 
how much Peckinpah gives himself over to 
this conception; the movie has a druggy, 
deliberate pace, and the narrative is ellip- 
tical at best. But Peckinpah aiso makes the 
movie into the story of a man forced to turn 
against his colleagues (as The Wild Bunch 
was) and he saves his emotions for the 
veteran character actors like Chill Wills, Dub 
Taylor, and Emilio Fernandez, whose deaths 
haunt the movie. And in one of the greatest 
scenes he ever filmed, the one where Slim 
Pickens, wounded in a raid on Billy's 
hideout, walks out to the banks of a river to 
die (followed by his wife [Katy Jurado], who 
can't bring herself to intrude on the dignity 
of her husband's last moments), he re- 
minds you that he was the greatest elegiac 
poet the movies-have known. Museum of 
Fine Arts 

*& kk '2PETER PAN (1953). There's no 
childhood fantasy as potent or as energy 
releasing as flying. Disney's animated ver- 
sion of James M. Barrie's stage play lingers 
as sweetly as fairy dust. There are several 
visually astonishing sequences, such as 
when Peter teaches the Darling children to 
fly and the perspective between the nursery 
floor and the chandelier on the ceiling 
proves as breathtaking as that between the 
Darlings’ windowsill and the sky overhead. 
When they arrive in Never Never land, 
Edwardian London gives way to lush 
jungles, fields, seascapes, and the lagoon 
where Captain Hook awaits. The musical 
numbers are biended seamlessly into the 
animation, but the movie leaves us with no 
promise of the rewards of growing up, and 
we leave not wanting to, and disappointed 
to find out we already have. Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs. 


®QUERELLE (1983). Unwatchable. Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder's jast film is based on 
the Jean-Genet novel about a beautiful 
young sailor who's lusted after by nearly 
every man and woman he meets, but the 
movie offers the most unsteamy depiction 
of lust imaginable — it's like Genet acted 
out by mannequins. Brad Davis and Jeanne 
Moreau star. Brattle. 


RIDE IN THE WHIRLWIND (1967). 














Western relates the existential adventures 
of three innocent men pursued by a posse. 
At the MFA. 








is only crude; loud, and crazy. Two hunky 
servants (Ray Sharkey and Robert Beltran) 


interested in shock value than in his 
elaborate structure or in shaping the 
material he has. And beneath his strained 
Outrageousness is a buttoned-down moral- 
ism that's out of place in a sex farce. He 
can't empathize with these characters so he 
points his finger and wants us to be 
appalled too. That's most apparent in his 
direction of Arnetia Walker, an actress with 
a fine comic feistiness, who can't prevail in 
the face of Bartel's condescension. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

& & K SHAG (1989). This teen comedy, set 
in South Carolina in 1963 and directed by 
Britisher Zeida Barron, has the decency and 
respect for its characters that have marked 
films in this genre directed by women, like 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High and Valley 
Girl. \t goes down easy in an amiably 
synthetic pop manner. The movie follows 
four friends just out of high school who tell 
their parents they're going on a weekend 
tour of Fort Sumter, but instead head to 
Myrtle Beach to party and meet boys. The 
weekend is for the benefit of Carson 


parks and eateries of Myrtle Beach a sunny 
sparkle; this is the tourist resort of your 
daydreams. And Barron gets a nice inter- 
play going between the girls, imbuing their 
squabbles and teasing with shared affec- 
tion, and taking an easygoing. non-judg- 
mental attitude toward teenage sexual 
experimentation. There's not enough going 
on in the screenplay, but the girls are a joy. 
Gates basically has to look sweet and 
innocent, but she's charming, and as the 
“nice” girl of the group, Annabeth Gish is 
immensely likable. The best reason to see 
the movie though is Bridget Fonda who, as 
the preacher's daughter Melaina, is a 
sensational naughty-girl comedian. With her 
puff of blond hair, gimlet green eyes, and 
stunner of a smile, she's a cotton-candy 
dream. Melaina enjoys the Commotion sne 
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See the Phoenix movie listings 
for more information 
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Worldwide Premiere Video 


“The Way of 
the Heart” 


This Video is for 
everyone who 
Has Ever Felt 

Separate, 
or Has Ever Longed 
for Happiness, or 
Will Ever Die 





Friday 
August 18 
7:30 PM 
$5.00 Admission 


Newton Sheraton Tara 
320 Washington St. 
Newton Comer 


(over the Mass Pike 
at exit 17) 








HEART-MASTER DA LOVE-ANANDA 


A two-hour videotaped Introduction to the “Radical” 
Spiritual Teaching and Universal Blessing Work of the 
Western-born Adept, Heart-Master Da Love-Ananda. It 
recounts the Story of His Own Spiritual Ordeal and His full 
Re-Awakening to the Divine Condition, including detailed 
footage of the lives of students who practice the Way of the 
Heart—how they live, and why they have chosen this unique 
and transforming Way of Life. 

For information call The Free Daist Center and Bookstore 617-237-8827 
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stirs Up by being blunt and daring, and the 


mischiet in Her eyes telis you that if , 


the men after her have dreamed up.anything 
». they're lucky. Copley» Place. 


poo, See (1987). The film that won 
Hershey the Best Actress Award at 
She plays a woman raising three 
song,on the Louisiana Bayou Whose life 
when she's visited by her cousin 
(dill ary orn a Ags — Ay 
seum of Fine 
* X SLAVES Or NEW YORK (1980). 
Tama Janowitz's 1986 collection of short 
stories turned into a .|light-and-flaky 
ensemble comedy. The book itself is barely 
skin-deep (it’s make-up-deep) , and though 
the film is just as superficial, it's watchable 
piffle. It's set among the minor stars and 
wanna-bes of the up-from-undérgraund 
SoHo scene, where the difference between 
an artist and a fraud may come down to how 
well you sell yourself. Director James tvory 
(A Room with a View) has never teally 
learned to tell a story cinematically, and he 
and Janowitz (who wrote the script) give us 
types instead of characters; their film is two 
hours of loft-party chatter. Still, lvory 
spanks the little comic vignettes along, and 
in its aimless way the movie captures one of 
the essential appeals of Manhattan: that 
you never know what you're going to 


encounte? on the next block. Bernadette 
Peters has the pivotal role of Eleanor, 
amateur designer of outlandish hats; she’s 
an ingratiating (if rather weightless) 
heroine. The other characters include Adam 
Coleman Howard as Peters’s incredibly 
unappeating boyfriend and Chris Sarandon 
as an addled gallery. owner. Somerville 
Theatre. 
* STAR TREK V: THE FINAL FRON- 
TIER (1989). In. the expanded format of a 
big scréenteatUre, black holes. burst in the 
wispy fabric of Star Trek's premise and the 
gears of the artifice creak and are exposed. 
The fifth instalment meanders aimlessly in 
“the orbits of old plot devices, coy character 
shtick, and plot pomposity, vaguely echoing 
both the Middie East situation and pop 
psychology. Sybok (Lawrence Luckinbill) , 
a renegade Vulcan, rouses the populace of 
Nimbus Il) to revolt and three galactic 
diplomats are taken hostage. Having re- 
nounced the Vulcan ethos of pure logic for a 
version of primal therapy, Sybok makes 
folks feel good about themselves and then 
sends them out to kill infidels. He hijacks the 
Enterprise to take him to the center of the 
universe so he can attain ultimate wisdom. 
The piot is lifted from an old episode, “Way 
to Eden,”’ but in the director's seat, William 
Shatner falis back on other old ploys to fill 
the time. There are some modest and 
touching scenes with Kirk, Spock, and 


McCoy, and the picture is salvaged oc- 
casionally by shpritzes of self-effacing 
humor, but it’s also the most inert and jerry- 
rigged of the series. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
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%& & &%_ TALK RADIO (1988). For most of 
this adaptation of Eric- Bogosian’s 1987 
play, we're inside the dark, carpet-and- 
glass Dallas radio station where Barry 
Champlain -(Bogosian), the station's in- 
famous night-time talk host, holds court like 
a demonic pied piper, leading his listeners 
through a swamp of creative invective. The 
film is set during a single weekend in which 
Barry, inflated with ego, flies too high and 
confronts the limits of his fame; the vitriol 
he’s been pouring out is about to catch up 
with him. At first, the premise seems too 
obvious — a chance for Bogosian to 
induige his taste for negative excess. Yet 
the film does more than just revel in what an 
asshole Barry is. It unpeels his insensitivity, 
revealing the layers in it — the sensitivity 
behind ‘it. Oliver Stone has done a brilliant 
job of transforming Bogosian’s stage ma- 
terial into a feverish cinematic entertain- 
ment. Talk Radiois so dark it’s like a sunblot 
(it’s about an America where idealism has 
become a dirty word), yet it has a genuine, 
all-out edge, and there’s unexpected reson- 











“THE SEASON’S SMARTEST 


AND FUNNIEST FILM!’ 


“ONE OF THE BEST OF 1989! 





EXCEPTIONALLY. ACCOMPLISHED AND WITTY!” 
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“A MESMERIZING FILM! 
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ASTONISHING, EXTRAORDINARY AND ELOQUENT!” 


DAVID ANSEN, NEWSWEEK 


“DAZZLING! 


HIGH-SPIRITED, HILARIOUS 


AND SCORCHINGLY 
EROTIC!” 


PETER TRAVERS, ROLLING STONE 


“A TRIUMPH! 





THE BEST DEBUT FILM IN~ 
MORE THAN A DECADE!” 


DAVID DENBY, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


“A GREAT FILM! 





miramax films presents an outlaw production ‘sex, lies, and videotape’ 
photographed by walt lloyd music by cliff martinez executive 
by 
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UNLIKE ANY OTHER FILM 
YOU’VE EVER SEEN!” 


JEFFREY LYONS, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


JAMES SPADER ANDIE MacDOWELL PETER GALLAGHER LAURA SAN GIACOMO 
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ance in the perception that Barry's job 
amounts to a kind of spiritual suicide. Z 
Brattle. 


tek: A. TAXING WOMAN’S RETURN” 


(1989). Juzo Itami’s sequel to A Taxing 
Woman deals with what might be the heart 
of all modern evil: real-estate development. 
The film isn’t as inspired as Tampopo, but it 
does dazzle, move, and amuse before 
dwindling into cinematic bankruptcy. 
Nobuko Miyamoto returns as the intrepid 
tax investigator, this time turning her 
attention to a cult that is snatching priceless 
real estate from its rightful tenants. The bad 
guys show a lot of heart; but when the movie 
shifts to Miyamoto, it returns to the weary 
generic paths of the original. And though 
Itami has fun putting her and her ivy 
Leaguish partner in the .role of heroic 
crimefighters, the irony loses inspiration 
when the conventions of genre take over. In 
the end, the picture is as neat and 
calculated as the most meticulously 
fraudulent income-tax return. Coolidge 
Corner. . 
*®*%TURNER AND HOOCH (1989). 
Beasley, the De Bordeaux (a French breed 
of mastiff) who plays Hooch, has such a 
comically morose face that the writers must 
have figured they didn't have to come up 
with anything for him to do; he might as well 
be a stuffed animal. When Hooch’'s master 
is killed, Turner. (Tom Hanks), an anal- 
retentive police investigator, realizes the 
dog is the only witness. He takes him in and 
finds his life turned upside down, Hanks is 
given éven less to.do than the dog; he’s only 
awake in his few scenes with Mare Win- 
ningham (as the vet who seduces him) . Her 
unfettered sexinesS makes him sexy. When 
‘ Hooch is shot saving Turner's life, the movie 
turns shamelessly manipulative. But being a 
Touchstone release, it_is a Disney picture 
and that studio has made a long tradition of 
squeézing teats out of the agony of animals. 
Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 
TWO LANE BLACKTOP (1971). This early 
‘70s road movie: gained instant notoriety 
when Esquire published Jacob Brackman's 
entire script and announced that this would 
be the next great American movie. It was 


















ONDAY'S ROCK; 
Moa., August 


“BEYOND THE VALLEY 
OF THE DOLLS” 
(diz. Russ Meyer) 4:15, 8:00 
“WILD GUITAR” 
(w/Arch Hall, Jr.) 6:20, 10:00 









er oe « — FRIENDS 


“WOYZECK” 
(dir. Herzog p Nee Kinski) 


“QUERELLE” 
(dir. Fassbinder) 5:55, 9:40 











(dir. William Ade w/Myrna Loy) 





ps G 
“THE | BEST’ YEARS 
OF OUR LIVES” 


PL A YEE M E 
Aug.17 


Thurs., 1 
“THE NAVIGATOR” 
(Buster Keaton) 5:20, 8:05 
“BATTLING BUTLER” 
(Keaton again) 4:00, 6:40, 9:25 









50th Anniversary 
Celebration of 
“THE WIZARD OF OZ” 


Starts Fri., Aug. 25 
for one week only! 













40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 












released and promptly sank without a trace. 
But it has a cult (as have 
all. of Monte Heliman'’s films) . James Taylor, _ 
Dennis Wilson, Laurie Bird, and-.Warren- 
Oates star in this film of a cross-country 
race. Museum of Fine Arts. 
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THE VIP’S (1963). Released to expioit the 
public’s interest in the newly-budded Tay- 
lor/Burton_ romance, this drama stars Liz 
and Dick as a rich couple fogged in at a 
London airport. Margaret Rutherford won a 
Best Supporting Actress Oscar. Directed by 
Anthony Asquith. Brattle. 


* & 2 WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 
The polish and-caiculation of Rob Reiner's 
romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its 
greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry 
Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright 
(Meg Ryan) during ‘their chance en- 
counters leading up to their eventual 
involvement. Reiner has reduced his story to 
the elements that directly explicate the 
problem of love and friendship, which 
means that there's a lot of talking. For- 
tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, which suits 
Crystal's dour, deadpan delivery. At best 














_ Meg Ryan is a good listener, but in general 


her response is blank-eyed disapproval. By 
the time. the two do go to bed, Sally turns 
out» to be too shallow to have been the 
source of anticipation, and Harry's interior is 
so verbalized there’s no mystery left. And 
Reiner finally buries the issues he raises in 
glibness. As the pair's two best friends, 
Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are able to 
cut through the narcissism that impedes 
Harry and Sally's intimacy. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circie, suburbs. 
kk KWHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA 
WOOLF? (1966). Richard Burton and Eliza- 
beth Taylor bring some of the excitement of 
live theater to their confrontations in the 
brilliant, lacerating screen version of Ed- 
ward Albee'’s play about marital games in a 
small New England college town. The 
dialogue is flossier than that of O'Neill or 
Tennesse@ Williams, but it generates its own 
music, flowing between rhapsodic neurosis 
and release. Taylor won an Oscar for her 
brassy Martha, but it’s Burton who delivers 
the knockout performance. His George is 
weak, jaded, seething, tragic — a tour de 
force. With George Segal and Sandy 
Dennis. Mike Nichols directéd. 2 Brattle. 
WILD GUITAR (1962}..Arch Hall Jr. plays 
the young alent who files fo make it in 
with.an. unscrupulous agent on 
his heels. i “this wat sar quickie 
directed by the immortal Ray Dennis 
Steckler. Brattle, 
* & kK WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 


Carmen Maura as Pepa/an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, hollow lover Ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make Contact with him. The other 
chatacters include Pepa’s ditsy-modet girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
van’s son (Antonio Banderas) arid his 


» Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Paima) : 


and tvan’s mother, who's been unhifiged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
Cocteauw’s The Human Voice, but 
Aimmodévar also takes off trom the scream- 


parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there’s also a genuine subject here: the way 
love deranges us, The voice that issues from 
the heart of Almodévar’s. artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds-barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Copley Place. 

*& & & kK WOODSTOCK (1970). We were a 
whole. city,..man,;and Michael Wadieigh’s 
three-hour epic gets it all down on film. This 
isn’t just a great concert movie, it's a great 
documentary, capturing with definitive de- 
tail the event that became the culmination 
— and the swan song — of '60s com- 
munalism. Martin Scorsese contributed his 
skills as an editor, orchestrating the brilliant 
triple-screen images. With indelible per- 
formances by Jimi Hendrix, Sly and the 
Family Stone, and the Who, as well as 
intriguingly dated ones by Joan Baez and 
Crosby, Stills, Nash, and Young. Stay away 
from the brown acid. 2 Somerville Theatre. 
WOYZECK (1978). Kiaus Kinski stars in 
Werner Herzog’s film of the George Buchner 
tragedy. Brattle. 
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®YOUNG EINSTEIN (1988). Written and 
directed by the inexplicably hyped Yahoo 
Serious, who is also its ubiquitous star. In 
Serious’s version, the great genius is a 
Tasmanian dolt who discovers nuclear 
fission while trying to put bubbles in beer. 
He travels to the big city and falls in love 
with Madame Curie (played by Odile le 
Clezio with a French accent equal only to 
Pepe le Pew’s) , is sent to a madhouse, and 
finally invents rock and roll (thus allowing 
several cheesy rock videos to be inserted 
for MTV promotion). The movie is almost 
fascinating in its unfunniness, as if aliens 
had tried to create a comedy by syn- 
thesizing bits of Saturday morning TV, 
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3 a t NICKELODEON 


606 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


| oi e. 
Jotn us for the next cinematic offering in our 
series of great midnight screenings where we 
bring you the best in modern cult films! , 


Fri. & Sat. Night 
August 17 & 18 
10 PM & MIDNIGHT 


(Of course!) 


For this special event 
10 O'clock show added 
both nights! 








































Depeche Mode 101 
chronicles the 1988 U.S. concert tour 
of the British group Depeche Mode. 
The film provides an unusually candid look 
behind the scenes of both the musical 
and business sides of a major concert tour. 
It follows the band members 
Andrew Fletcher, David Gahan, Martin Gore and 
Alan Wilder and their road crew family 
as_they travel across the country 
to concert number 101 and a stadium filled 
with 70,000 fans. Here, at the Rose Bowl, 
the film captures a once-in-a-lifetime 
musician/audience communion that — 
Depeche Mode has described as the 
highlight of their career to date. 
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WIN FREE TICKETS! 


Stop by TOWER RECORDS/VIDEO DEPARTMENT, Newbury Street, Boston. With any video 
tape purchase or rental, you can pick up a pair of passes to see DEPECHE MODE 101 next 
weekend at the Nickelodeon while supplies last. 
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NEW COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATION WITH A CRITICAL PERSPECTIVE 


New College is dedicated to an education that demystifies 
learning and empowers people in the academic setting. 


knowledge in the social, cultural, political, and economic 
context that has produced it. Second, New College 
advocates an activist education, one that involves 
students directly in making social change. In this way, 
New College seeks to revitalize the academic setting as a 





HUMANITIES PROGRAM 
OPEN HOUSES 


Wednesday, August 30, 7 pm 


777 Valencia Street 
Valencia Center 





structure for engaging the culture. 


SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 

The Bachelor of Arts in Humanities Program offers 
alternative education with a critical studies perspective and 
an activist orientation. Students may design their own major 
or choose from the following emphasis areas: 


Anthropology 
Critical Anthropology of the West 
Latin American Studies © 
Pacific Rim / Pacific Basin Studies 


Integrated Health Studies 
Health, Politics & Society 
Health Promotion and Weliness 


Performing Arts & Society 
Theater, Performance & Social 
Change 
Theater Skills 
dazz Studies 


Politics & Society 
Political Economy / Sociology 
Human Rights / Social Justice 
Legal Studies 
Education and Social Change 


Sport & Society 
Poetics 


Psychology 

Video Arts 

Visual Arts 
Writing & Literature 


Students can combine previous college work with credit 
for educationally significant life-experience as a basis for 
individualized programs consisting of classroom courses, 
independent studies, tutorials, and practica. These student 
programs are supervised and facilitated by close 
collaboration with a faculty advisor. 


Fall classes start the week of 

September the 11th. 

Registration is September 5-7. 1:00-7:00 pm. 
New College is accredited 

by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC). 

Finanaal Aid (Scholarship, Grant and Loan Programs) available. 














New College 50 Fell Street, Main Campus 





New College Valencia Center at 777 Valencia Street 


Serer are ee 


I am interested in learning more about 
New College. Please send me informa- 
tion about the following programs: 




















Telephone 
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New College offers the Weekend College intensive degree 

completion program for working adults. Students combine 

transfer units, documented life-experience learning, 
on-campus weekend seminars, individually focused 

tedlipelibvet cteiiea, ands toasts Pruett cothaiate 

a Bachelor's Degree. 


THE POETICS PROGRAM 

The Poetics Program is dedicated to the critical study, 
closely integrated with creative practice, of fundamental 
questions about poetry and the social context from which 
it arises. New College offers a graduate program leading té 
a Master of Arts degree in Poetics. Interested and qualified 
students who have not completed their Bachelor's degree 
may enroll as undergraduates in the School of Humanities. 


THE SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


The Science institute offers non-matriculated, intensive 
weekend preprofessional science courses in biology, 
general chemistry, physics and organic chemistry, with 
lab. Science Institute courses are offered at New College 
in San Francisco and in Southern California. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN PSYCHOLOGY 

The New College Graduate Program in Psychology has 
earned a nationwide reputation, not only for its sound 
clinical program, but also for its critical study of the 
relationship between psychology and social structures and 
between psychological and social change. In September of 
1989, the innovative approaches to psychotherapy, Social- 
Clinical, Feminist Therapy and Somatic Therapy, as 
taught at Antioch, will be integrated with the New College 
M.A. in Psychology curriculum. 


PUBLIC INTEREST LAW SCHOOL 

New College of California School of Law is an 
alternative law school with a unique apprenticeship 
program and a faculty of progressive attorneys and 
educators, training students to become effective 
social-change lawyers. New College is the oldest public 
snterest law school in the country and is 

fully accredited by the Committee of Bar 

Examiners of the State of California. Full and 
part-time programs are available. 


New COLLEGE OF CAEBPORNIA  wiasnadateshe Gene deb wobie 
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NOTEBOOK 


by Claire Ryan 





Special offerings and 
new fields of study 
in adult education 


TRADING PLACES 


by Barbara Sutton 





For white-collar drones who 
yearn to craft a career with 
their hands, some outstanding 
local programs in artisanry 
teach the requisite skills. 


CLASS ACTION 


by Claire Ryan 








This fall’s continuing- 
education programs 
at local colleges 
















Copyright 1989 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights 
reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any 
means whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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STILL THINKING OF LAW SCHOOL? 
CONCERNED ABOUT LSAT’S? 


Emerson Law School is still accepting applications 
for students for Fall 1989. Find out how you might 
be eligible for admission on a provisional basis 
until the LSAT’s are taken. 


Call the Office of Admissions at (508) 937-9000 
for a personal interview and discussion of your 
qualifications. 





Some financial aid is available for qualified 
students. 


EMERSON EMERSON LAW SCHOOL 


Box 429 


LAW SCHOOL Lowell, MA 01853 
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PANASONIC — 


TOP-RATED IN PRINTER PERFORMANCE! 
~~ NOW AT SPECIAL SAVINGS! | 
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© Micro line feed: forward and 
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Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix'Printer =. 


Feature-packed for small business or home office. Prints bidirec- 
tional at 192 c.p.s. in draft mode, 38 c:p.s. in near letter-quality. 
Offers 11-function front control panel, adjustable push/pull motor 
feed, 2K buffer, 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts. (KXP1180) 











Details available in store. 


WE HAVE THE 
NEWEST & MOST Panasonic 9-Pin Dot Matrix Printer 





EXCITING ITEMS! Excellent print quality and advanced features put this printer ahead of its class! 
° Prints bidirectional at 240 c.p.s. in draft mode, 48 c.p.s. in near letter-quality. 
The newest in home electronics, major Features 4 built-in near letter-quality fonts and 2 draft fonts, adjustable push/ 
appliances, housewares, recreational and pull tractor feed and multiple paper paths. Offers versatile paper handling that 
leisure-time products to make your life lets you load single sheets and envelopes without removing or wasting con- 
easier and more fun. tinuous forms. (KX-P1191) 








LECHME - ® 
THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU ‘Ri 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 
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Special offerings in adult education 





BY CLAIRE RYAN 
Subjects of desire 


Museum studies. Nothing 
frustrates recent art-history grads 
and newly minted 
anthropologists quite so much as 
commencing a job unrelated to 
their degree — like running the 
Xerox machines at Copy Cop. If 
running the Museum of Fine Arts 
or the Peabody Museum seems 
closer to the mark, both Harvard 
and Tufts are now offering 
certificate programs in the 
practical aspects of working on a 
museum staff. Among other 
nuts-and-bolts facets of museum 
administration, such as 
organizing a staff and raising 
money, students learn how to 
plan and set up exhibits and how 
to maintain existing collections. 
The Tufts program consists of 
five required courses that lead to 
a certificate in museum studies 
and administration. The Harvard 
certificate requires the 
completion of eight out of 39 
class offerings; students can 
concentrate on general museum 
administration, technical 
museum work, or the curating of 
fine-arts, anthropology, history, 
or natural-history facilities. The 
curriculum at both schools 
combines classroom work with 
an internship at museums like 
the MFA and the Peabody. For 
information on the Tufts 
program, call 381-3567. For 
details on Harvard's offering, call 
495-4024. 

* * * 
Canine and feline science. 
With its stiff entrance 
. requirements and limited number 
of teachers and facilities, 
veterinary school has become: 
more difficult to get into than 
med school. On one hand, that 
means Fido gets excellent care; on 
the other, it means plenty of 
thoroughly capable applicants 
are sent away disappointed. 
Would-be vets who are denied 
entrance to veterinary programs 
— and pet lovers who want to 
work with animals but can’t see 
themselves committing to eight 
to 12 years of study — can aspire 
to alternative careers in animal 
care through the canine-science 
program at Mount Ida College. 
(Friends of felines take note: 
despite what its name would lead 
you to believe, the program 
focuses on cat care as well.) 
Students generally work toward 
a two-year associate’s degree, 
taking courses in grooming, 
animal-health science, genetics, 
and other specialized topics, 
along with basic liberal-arts 
classes. Anyone who doesn’t 
want a formal degree can just 
sign on for individual hands-on 
classes. (To accommodate 
working people who might like 
to change careers, classes are 
being offered in the evenings this 
fall.) Students can look forward 
to careers in kennel maintenance 
and management, obedience 
training, show handling, and dog 
and cat grooming. For more 
information, call Mount Ida’s 
Division of Continuing 
Education at 969-7000, extension 
155. 


Khmer as a 
second language 

Every day new immigrants 
from Asia and the Caribbean 
arrive in this city speaking little 
orno English and settling in 
neighborhood enclaves with 
other non-English speakers: 
Cambodians in Allston, Creole- 
speakers in Dorchester, and other 
ethnic groups elsewhere 
throughout the city. For social 
workers and local businesspeople 
who want to serve these diverse 





Office of your future? 





immigrant populations, language 
is a barrier; knowledge of English 
and Spanish just isn’t enough 
anymore. Social-service agencies 
and companies that do business 
at their customers’ homes — fuel 
companies and door-to-door 
sales outfits, for example — are 
now asking their employees (and 
sometimes paying them) to learn 
Creole, Khmer (Cambodian), 
Korean, and other vital 
languages. In turn, local colleges, 
adult-ed centers, and language 
schools are offering a wealth of 
new language classes. (For 
workers who've yet to master a 
first second language, most 
schools also teach conversational 
Spanish classes; one school, the 
Boston Language Institute, offers 
a class specifically geared toward 
health-care professionals.) As a 
professional move,or.a move 
toward Satisfying a personal 
desire to.connect with Boston’s 
newest newcomers, the classes 
offered at the schools listed 
below are a good start. 
@ Middlesex Community College 
in Lowell has recently begun to 
teach modern spoken 
Cambodian, aimed primarily at 
people who work with 
Cambodian refugees, including 
welfare workers, lawyers, and 
police officers. Students study 
conversational Khmer and the 
culture of Cambodian refugees. 
Classes are offered once a week 
for 14 weeks beginning 
September 12. Tuition is $79. For 
more information, call Middlesex 
Community College, Office of 
Continuing Education, at 
275-8910, extension 3240. 
© The Boston Language Institute 
brags about teaching every 
language from Arabic to Zulu, 
and its claim isn’t just so much 
hype. Some mid-alphabet 
offerings of particular interest to 
professionals who work with 
recent immigrants are Korean, 
Khmer, Cantonese, and Creole. 
Prices vary depending on the 
language taught, and most 
classes begin on October 2. For 
more information, call the Boston 
Language Institute at 262-3500. 
® The Boston Center for Adult 
Education also has an offering for 
students looking to learn basic 
Cantonese, the dialect spoken by 
many immigrants from Hong 
Kong. The course, listed in the 
school's catalog as “Modern 
Chinese,” meets for two hours 
once a week beginning 
September 7 and runs for eight 
weeks. It costs $84. For more 
information, call the Boston 
Center for Adult Education at 
267-4430. 
© Although most of the Asian 
immigrants in the US come from 
Hong Kong, small numbers from 
mainland China and Taiwan 
matriculate as well, creating a 
need for courses in Mandarin 
language for those wishing to 
communicate with the newest 
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immigrants. The Brookline Adult 
Community Education program 
offers a weekly 
Mandarin/English exchange 
class, in which a teacher 
supervises as native speakers of 
the two languages pair up to 
teach and learn from each other. 
The class meets once a week for 
nine weeks, beginning 
September 9. It costs $55. For 
more information, call the 
Brookline Adult and Community 
Education program at 730-2700. 


Hand jive 
Hearing-impaired people are 
another constituent group that 
social-service agencies and 
businesses can’t afford to ignore. 
‘ Schools throughout the region 
teach courses in American Sign 
Language for workers who want 
to speak to deaf clients ina 
language with which they feel 
comfortable. 
© Northeastern University offers 
a certificate in American Sign 
Language and Deaf Studies that 
consists of three courses in the 
language and a series of classes in 
deaf culture, linguistics, deaf 
history, and American Sign 
Language Literature. Tuition is 
$318 to $424 per course. Call 
Northeastern University at 
437-2400 for details. 
®@ The Harvard Extension School 
offers one course in American 
Sign Language each semester, 
with this fall's class beginning on 
September 20. Courses meet one 
night a week for two hours. 
Tuition is $395. For details or to 
register, call the Harvard 
Extension School at 495-4024. 
® Middlesex Community College 
also has an American Sign 
Language course, with classes 
starting September 19. Students 
learn vocabulary, grammar, and 
deaf culture and participate in 
activities with deaf people. Call 
Middlesex Community college at 
272-7342 for more information. 
®@ The Boston Center for Adult 
Education offers an eight-week 
sign-language course that covers 
the alphabet, basic vocabulary, 
and grammar. The course is 
taught by a representative from 
the Massachusetts Association 
for the Deaf, who is herself deaf. 
It meets once a week for two 
hours and costs $98. Classes 
begin September 7. For more 
information call 267-4430. 


Nurses back to health 

By law, nurses must 
accumulate 15 hours of adult- 
education classes every two years 
to maintain their licenses. Those 
who have taken time off from 
their careers find it tough to keep 
up through these classes alone — 
especially with the AIDS 
epidemic having changed the 
face of health care. Massachusetts 
Bay Community College, in 
Wellesley Hills, has added a 
refresher course specifically 
designed to help nurses who've 
been away for five to 10 years to 
make the transition back to work. 
The course meets twice a week 
for 12 weeks and emphasizes 
adult medical-surgical nursing. 
Students concentrate on planning 
patient care, communicating with 
patients, and learning about new 
medications. Nurses are assigned 
to one of nine area hospitals for 
the clinical phase of their work. 
Only licensed RNs can take the 
course, which begins September 
18 and costs $500. For details call 
Mass Bay Community College at 
237-1100. 





Phoenix intern Stephen Utaski 
assisted with the research on this 
semester's “Notebook”. 
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Cambridge Center «Adult Education 
Register Now for Fall Term 
Classes begin September 25th 
Call for a FREE Catalogue 
547-6789 
Over 700 Courses Offered 















































Practical Philosophy 


This introductory course in practical philosophy is based on 
the great teachings of past and present. Presented in 12 weekly 
classes, the course is of particular interest to those seeking 
answers to the simple and fundamental questions of life. What 
is its purpose? What are its underlying principles? Why was | 


brought into being? 


The lectures and discussions are designed to help the 
individual better realize his own potential and understand his 
own nature. Students are asked neither to accept nor reject any 
of the ideas, however appealing, but rather to test them in the 


light of their own experience. 


Among the topics discussed are consciousness, truth, 
wisdom, the nature and function of the mind, and the force of 


attention. 


You may join an introductory series of 12 weekly lectures. 
Classes begin at 7:15 p.m. and end at about 9:30 p.m. Tuition 
is $85. Register by mail, or from 6:45 p.m. on the first night of 


attendance. 


For more information, or a free brochure, call 647-1234. 
Autumn term begins the week of September 18 in three 


locations: 
c Mondays, Wednesdays: 


o@ Tuesdays: 
c Thursdays: 


28 Worcester Lane, Waltham 
745 Washington St., Braintree 
151 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


« A Free Introductory Lecture will be offered at 7:30 p.m. 
on September 13 at 739 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington. 


Philosophy: Foundation, 28 Worcester Lane, Waltham, MA 02154 
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YOUR 


IS ON 
THE 
LINE 


Your future depends upon your skills, 
experience and your education. The 
University of Lowell offers degree 
courses in electronic, civil, mechanical 
engineering and industrial technology; 
mathematics, computer studies, liberal 
arts and more. So while you're learning 
on the job, you can complete your 
education part time in the evenings. 


For a complete Fall 1989 course listing, 
a catalog, or an appointment with a 
career counselor, call us. Or you can 
write your name on the dotteed line and 
return the coupon to begin working on 
your future - today. 


Classes begin: September 5, 1989 

General Registration: Aug 28-31 

Late Registration through Sept. 14 

Call for details. 

(508) 452-5000 x2221 
University of Lowell 
Continuing Education 





One University 
Lowell, MA 01854 
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Please send me: 

© Fall Course actress 
Schedule 7 

Oo Catalog sed 

o Call meto state 
arrange a career 
conference phone 


The University of Lowel is an Affrmatve ActtorvEqual Oppartunity/Tite IX University 
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by Barbara Sutton 


he raw materials we cube 

dwellers manipulate are 

abstract: words, numbers, 
other people. Our closest working 
ally — computer software — is 
beyond tactile contact. And often 
what we have labored to produce 





is something we can’t even see. So 
here we are, bright, well-educated, 
hell-bent on doing or making 
good, and all our hands-on 
experience derives from things we 
can’t put our hands on. 

By the ripe old age of 25 or 30, 
those of us who enjoy hammering 
away at materials like wood and 
metal — as opposed to hammering 
out contracts — reach a fork in the 
road: we can go the dabbler route, 
signing up for an adult-ed pottery 
class on Tuesday nights, or we can 
bag the whole thing, find a well- 
structured artisanry program, and 
say “Teach me to make good 
things for a living.” 

What follows are eight programs 
that teach the requisite skills of 
artisanry in woodworking, metal 
working, and other disciplines. 
Most of them are straight-away 
two-year programs, although a 
couple follow more-unorthodox 
paths. All of them are geared 
toward students committed to 
“doing this for a living’ — and 
making good things. 











SHIP SHAPING 


Boat-building program, the Landing School 

It’s one thing to take some oak, ash, northern white 
pine, Philippine mahogany, bronze fasteners and 
hardware, and copper rivets and put together a nice- 
looking little boat. But building a good boat, a safe boat, 
one properly balanced, is something else entirely. 
“We're not just teaching people how to build wooden 
boats,” says John Burgess, director of the Landing School 
in Kennebunkport, Maine. “We're teaching the 
craftsmanship of building a wooden boat to the highest 
standards that exist in the industry.” 

Graduates of the intensive 10-month boat-building 
program at the Landing School, the only wooden-boat- 
building school accredited by the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools, are qualified to work in 
a boatshop or boatyard as carpenters, interior joiners, or 
finish workers — and a good number want to open 
shops of their own. 

Burgess takes pride in the program’s approach to 
teaching: students learn to base every decision on a 
specific string of logic; ideally, they have a thorough 
understanding of the cause-and-effect relationship that 
goes into assembling hundreds of pieces of wood in just 
the right way. Even though students work exclusively 
with wood, Burgess believes that any of the program’s 
graduates would know how to work on a fiberglass boat. 
“We turn out people whose skills are their versatility, 
their ability to solve problems on their own,” he says. 
“The industry is starved for good builders.” 

In September the program’s 20 or so students divide 
themselves into two groups — those who will build two 
small boats (a dory and a daysailer) and those who will 
build one cruising boat. Most students opt for the small- 
boats course, as the teams of three or four allow more 
contact with each aspect of assembly, and also because 
they get to see both boats launched during their 10- 
month study. Students who work on a cruising boat — 
in groups of five — see only half of the process; they will 
either have to leave the boat unfinished or pick up ona 
boat they did not start. Working on a cruising boat, 
however, is ideal experience for those looking to work in 
a large commercial yard, according-to Burgess: 

Bill Kelley, who came to the program direct from the 
army and will complete it this summer, was a little 
disappointed when he didn’t get to go the small-boat 
route last fall, for his goal was to open his own wooden- 
boat shop: But in 10 months, after pouring the lead for 
the keel and constructing a hull the size of a swimming 
pool, he is awfully fond of the 30-foot Malibar. ‘This 
boat is me,” he says. “Me and four other people, we 
worked nearly every day for 10 months on this boat. It’s 
like being a parent.” 

Students don’t need any carpentry experience for the 
boat-building program, but they do have to provide their 
own hand tools. They are also required to spend two 
weeks in the classroom of the school’s Yacht Design 
Program, which runs on the same 10-month schedule, 
for a crash course in design and drafting. 

Burgess says that what amazes him most is the way 
the teams of diverse people work together so well. “You 
get people coming in all wanting something different out 
of the program,” he says. “And you put them together 
with a boat to build and suddenly their goals line up, and 
it’s everyone for the boat.” 

Boat Building Program, the Landing School, Box 1490, 
Kennebunkport, ME 04046. The phone number is (207) 
985-7976. 
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A sea change in careers 
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Light as livelihood: Susan Adams 


NO PANE, NO GAIN 


Stained-glass course, Adams Stained Glass 


Until the last half of the 19th century, stained glass ° 
was the exclusive dominion of the artisan. Then along | 
came John La Farge, who, frustrated with being unable 
to find the right quality glass for making windows, 
manufactured his own opalescent glass and was able to 
achieve a new array of colors. He elevated the medium 
to a fine art form, focusing on the painterly, two- 
dimensional aspects of glass, and Louis Tiffany’s work 


galvanized this status. 


Adams Stained Glass, a South End studio run by 
master craftsman Susan Adams, stresses both artisanry 
and artistry in its basic 10-week stained-glass course. “A 
stained-glass window is not something you just slap 
together,” says Adams, who specializes both in modern 
painterly techniques and in restoring windows using the 
rudimentary techniques the original makers used — 
what she calls “the purist’s approach.’’’’A lot of people 
on the art side of stained glass will say it’s repair work,” 
she says, “but it takes a definite talent — and to do it 


right takes a lot of time.” 


The course that Adams offers, in the spring and the 


fall, is designed to prepare beginners for an 


apprenticeship to a master craftsman, stained glass being 
one of the few forms of artisanry in which the 
apprenticeship system is still functional. Students learn 
the basics — glass cutting and glazing, soldering, 
cementing the leads, and the use of lead came — as well 
as advanced techniques of painting, laminating, and 
layering. The studio is equipped with a kiln for firing the 
glass, and students are provided with all the needed 
materials (Adams's shop is a primary supplier to other 
studios of full-sheet glass imported from Europe). 

Adams gets students at all levels of expertise in her 
class, which averages about six students. One student, 
master craftsman Jim Anderson, enrolled in the class as 
a refresher; “there are always finer points to learn,” he 
says. Another, an ex-cop from Saugus, finished the 


course and decided he was going to bypass 


apprenticeship and open his own stained-glass business. 
Adams herself studied in the stained-glass program at 
the School of the Museum of Fine Arts. She learned the 
additional technical skills required to do restoration 
work on her own and from large, family-owned studios, 
and she urges other stained-glass practitioners to 
continue to be students throughout their careers, “You 
really learn at the old, old studios — the big, family- 
owned ones,” she says. “They're doing some incredible 
things, but you've got to find your own way to them.” 
Adams Stained Glass, 116 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 
Call Susan Adams at 536-3310 for information about her 


10-week course. 
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SHUTTLE DIPLOMACY 


Fibers program, School for Professional Crafts 

When slick, design-oriented magazines like 
Metropolitan Home hail the resurgence of crafts — 
going so far as to brandish that macramé-associated 
word — it’s a sure sign that crafts and commercial design 
are becoming more closely aligned. And at the forefront 
of this communion are programs like the two-year fibers 
course at Worcester’s School for Professional Crafts, 
which is intent on replacing the precious notion of 
“cottage industry” with the hard-edged idea of 
“professional craftsperson.” 

The school operates as part of the Worcester Center 
for Crafts, which was established in 1856 under the 
genteel heading “Worcester Employment Society” to 
teach women how to sew, make lace, and weave for a 
living — in other words, a women’s craft guild. 

Today the fibers-program curriculum consists of 
weaving, fabric painting, dye technology, ikat (Japanese 
fabric painting), and papermaking, with students 
producing fabrics, clothing, and paper. Both basic 
technique and design are taught, says instructor Johanna 
Evans. ‘We want students to be able to do the craft-fair 
circuit — which is getting to be a big, high-quality affair 
— and support themselves through it.” 

Only a handful of students are in the program at a 
time, most of whom are women making career changes. 
Students are provided studio space and 24-hour access 
to the building, and they have the option of taking for 
free any of the day and evening courses offered at the 
center, from pottery to metal work. 

Although Evans's own fiber work is exclusively of the 
art-gallery nature, the program she teaches is heavy on 
the technical side, especially in the first year. “We give a 
foundation so that graduates can bypass the craft-fair 
route if they want and do production weaving [Weaving 
from another designer's pattern],” she says. ‘’There’s a 
good market for that kind of work out there because 
people are willing to pay for one-of-a-kind pieces.” 

Although the program’s second year allows students 
more room to experiment with design, most are 
interested-in producing garments and wearable designs 
— what Evans calls “utilitarian pieces.” 

“This is not an art-school program,” Evans stresses. “I 
encourage students to do their own design — and most 
want to — but design is not why we're here. Mastering 
some difficult technique, like double ikat or more- 
advanced rendering, is what's important.” 

Fibers Program, School for Professional Crafts, 
Worcester Center for Crafts, 25 Sagamore Road, 
Worcester. For information call Ann Rogol at (508) 
753-8183. 
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ome of life’s better vices 


A CHIPPENDALE 
OFF THE OLD BLOCK 


Cabinet and furniture making, 
North Bennet Street School 

The “finishing room” at the North Bennet Street 
School in Boston could be mistaken for a nook of the 
Smithsonian — like maybe on inventory day for 

Federal-style furniture, with the walnut and cherry 
tables, chairs, and cabinets slated for their 200-year 
checkups. Those Colonial days were the days for 
craftsmanship all right: inlays made from melted sand 
granules, table legs the girth of a greyhound’s, carvings 
and ornamental scallops galore. Of course, none of the 
pieces in the North Bennet finishing room can claim to 
have supported the scratching quill of Hamilton, 
Madison, or Jay. The pungent aroma of newly stained 
wood is the tip-off: these pieces aren't even a year old. 

In the school’s two-year program in cabinet and 
furniture making, students build early-American period 
furniture. “That's when things were custom-made,” says 
head instructor Lance Patterson. Students choose the 
style and design of the pieces they want to build, pieces 
that will help them learn conventional divisions, joinery, 
and such ornamentation as carving, inlays, and veneer 
work. 

Although students use traditional styles, the pieces 
they make are unique, so that one student's 
Chippendale corner chair, Queen Anne highboy, 
Pembroke table, or Boston bombé chest will look like no 
other. “People are wrong to think that doing 18th- and 
19th-century furniture is just picking out a pattern,” says 
Patterson. “We discourage copies of anything. You've 
missed the whole point of the program if you want to go 
out and make copies.” 

The program, like the eight others at the school, 
operates on a rolling-admissions basis, with two to four 
students admitted at the beginning of each month. This 
situation provides an atmosphere somewhat like that of 
a medieval guild, with beginning apprentices working 
alongside more-experienced journeymen. 

Steve Stenstrom, who will be beginning his second 
year in the program this fall, says that watching his 
fellow students cut and carve furniture for a year has 
made him eager to try variations on what they've done. 
“We're like kids here,” he says. “You look at the next 
table and say, ‘Wow, he did that?’ and you just have to 
master the technique yourself.” 

Though most students entering the program have 
some woodworking experience, carpentry know-how is 
not essential. The first six to eight weeks of the program, 
which averages about 36 students, is spent drawing basic 
joints and seven full-size pieces. The first of the building 
projects, for which students are required to provide their 
own hand tools, is a tool chest. For graduation students 
must make at least a chair, table, and case piece, but 
most go beyond those three. 

According to Patterson, program graduates tend to 
find jobs in small custom shops, with nonprofit 
institutions like the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, or in restoration. “Our students 
know how to make the parts for antique furniture 
because they’ ve made the furniture themselves,” he 
says. “Not many people are qualified to work with 
priceless pieces.” 

Cabinet and Furniture Making, North Bennet Street 
School, 39 North Bennet Street, Boston. Contact Sally 
Miller in admissions at 227-0155. 











School shopping 


The programs in artisanry highlighted 
here were chosen both because of their 
excellent reputations and to indicate the 
diversity of options open to the would-be 
artisan. Many of the schools offer programs 
in disciplines other than those featured, and 
‘many other schools offer similar programs. 
The Higher Education Information Center, 
in the basement of the Boston Public 
Library's main branch, has literature from 
arts, crafts, and trade schools in New 
England and throughout the country. The 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industry's Division of Apprenticeship 
Training (727-3486) is another good place 
to start a search. In addition, master 
craftspeople in the various trades can 
usually recommend programs for beginners. 





Heavy metal work at Worcester 
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The politics of artisanry 


Because they’ ve evolved from the traditional 
system of teaching arts by apprenticeship, artisan 
schools haven't yet secured a well-defined niche in 
the educational spectrum. Halfway between an art 
school and a trade school, the artisan school often 
finds itself compromised by being forced to identify 
with one side or the other. 

It’s rare to find an institution like Boston’s North 
Bennet Street School, which is accredited by the 
National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools (NATTS) but also maintains somewhat of a 
colleague status with wood-related programs at 
design schools like RISD. North Bennet probably 
comes closest to being the contemporary version of 
the medieval craft guild, which lent its members the 
cachet of being artists rather than mere tradesmen. 

“The apprenticeship system is virtually 
nonexistent in our society,” says Sally Miller, North 
Bennet's student-services director. ‘But here 
students are kind of apprentices to each other, 
because in many of our programs we take in and 
graduate students each month.” 

At odds with the commitment to build on the 
past, both in style and technique, is the Ezra Pound 
dictum to “make it new.” Alphonse Mattia 
considers the Wood and Furniture Design program 
he directs at Southeastern Massachusetts University 
(SMU) an artisan program, but he is quick to 
distance his curriculum, which strongly emphasizes 
original design, from North Bennet's traditional 
approach to furniture making. “Our curriculum is 
thrust on traditionally based furniture joinery and 
ornamentation,” he says. “But that doesn’t mean we 
do traditional furniture.” 

Mattia’s SMU program has evolved from the 
woodworking arm of the program in artisanry (PIA) 
established at Boston University in 1974. In the mid 

1980s BU found it couldn’t support the program and 
was looking for a taker. Prospects seemed to narrow 
down to New Bedford’s Swain School of Design 
and Boston’s Wentworth Institute of Technology. 
According to Mattia, this presented a classic which- 
side-are-you-on dilemma — design or trade. “There 
was a pretty loud contingent that thought it was 
important to stay in Boston,” he says. “This side 
could deal with being part of a tech school as long as 
we kept up what we were doing. But the other side 
was louder — they couldn’t deal with an ‘anti-art 
environment.’ ” 

The PIA moved to Swain in 1985, and Swain 
merged with SMU three years later, so that the PIA 
is now in the design department of Swain’s college 
of visual and performing arts. “We've got a real 
identity crisis going,” says Mattia. “But the PIA, as a 
master’s-level crafts program, has always been 
highly respected. We hope SMU will maintain a 
crafts-minded vision.” 

Because a definite schism exists between design 
and craft, artisan programs should have a foot 
firmly planted in both, says Philip Marshall, 
director of the architestural-artisanry program at 
SMU. “When design students do restoration work 
they see the challenge faced by the artisan,” he says. 
“It takes a good deal of talent to pick up on obsolete * 
workmanship — and it’s not ‘just production 
work.’” 

That commercial design as of late has hearkened 
back to the Arts. and Crafts movement of the mid to 
late 19thcentury is.a boon to programs like those 
offered. at the school for professional crafts at the 
Worcester Center for Crafts. “It’s about time people 
realized that a craftsperson is not a hobbyist,” says 
Sarah Nelson,director of the school’s 
metalsmithing program. ‘At times we're designers, 
at times we're more like technicians, but it all falls 
under what we do for a living.” 

Keeping the quaintness factor from weakening a 
program’s reputation is often an ongoing battle. 
“We're not putting on our sandals and going back to 
the ‘old ways’ here,” says John Burgess, director of 
the boat-building program at The Landing School i in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. “’This.is a career program.’ 

With more and more people leaving established 
professions to train as artisans, it seems likely we 
will see more career-oriented programs develop in 
art and design schools and a distinct artisan-school 
identity emerge. “I think in the “90s you're going to 
see a lot of people getting out of the mainstream 
track and into artisanry,” says Mattia. “We're due 
for another big turnover. When society gets too 
strait-laced that’s when people start wanting to shut 
their mouths and work with their hands.” 

—BS 
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PRESENTING 
THE PAST 


Preservation carpentry, North Bennet Street School 

Anyone whose idea of “Restoration comedy” is what 
Pepys wrote about in his diary ought to consider this 
scenario: a 19th-century Greek-revival privy, gone to 
seed and once used as a chicken coop, being lifted off its 
foundation in Staten I Island and moved to the North 
Bennet Street School in Boston. (And you thought 
preservation work was all sandblasting besooted 
cherubim and flossing the teeth of paint-encrusted 
cornices.) 

Students in the two-year preservation-carpentry 
program at Boston’s North Bennet Street School do most 
of their work at the school’s shop, but they. occasionally 
get out and about, like on the privy excursion four years 
ago, or the annual three-day trip to East Nassau, New 
York, to slate a roof. There are a lot of ailing buildings 


The program teaches students how to preserve the 
detail of pre-20th-century architecture, and about the 
tools and equipment needed for particular work. 
Students learn to create historically accurate structural 
elements and millwork for the outsides of buildings, 
including siding, door-and-window trim, cornices, 
roofing systems, and moldings; on the inside it’s window 
sashes and frame-and-panel doors. 

Probably one of the most vital concepts the program 
teaches is “adaptive preservation,” whereby buildings 
are made completely functional in a 1980s sense while 
retaining their original design. In one project, a set of 
closets at the sides of a 19th-century fireplace are being 
reworked to hold (and camouflage) a 1989 heating 
system. 

Preservation carpentry was originally a one-year 
extension of the school’s carpentry program, intended 
for those already working in the trades, according to 
instructor Robert Adam. But the program began drawing 
applications from people with no woodworking 
experience — people changing careers, most with 
college degrees — so the program changed too. 

“We found that we were excluding a whole 
population of people,” says Adam, who teaches the 
course to about 10 students at a time. “Now we've 
married the two programs — basic carpentry and 
architectural preservation; we start off presuming 


nothing and allow students to ares ong: ncaa Sat we 
teach carpentry in ub spihennoteatted 
school’s training shop is well equipped, ~<a 
must provide their own hand tools. 

Most of the coursework, like basic and - 


window sashes, is done in the training shop. For the last 


couple years students have been working in spurts on 
Somerville’s “Round House” — stabilizing the 


foundation and removing the porch columns and portico |’ 
to restore back in the shop. But Adam likes toavoid such ‘}' 


nonprofit site work. “Projects like this [which the 
program became involved with through the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority] can get out of hand. Wedon’t 
let the project run the program; the curriculum runs the 
program.” 

According to Adam, about half of the program's 
graduates get jobs with nonprofit organizations like 
museums, and the other half work for private 
contractors doing all-around carpentry on restoration 
projects. “What we emphasize here is museum-quality 
work,” he says. “The preservation community is a small 


and an obscure one. . . . We're getting students 
exposure.” 
Preservation , North Bennet Street School, 


39 North Bennet Street, Boston. Contact Sally Miller in 
admissions at 227-0155. 
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DESIGNS ON 
THE FUTURE 


Program in architectural artisanry, 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 

The word “artisan” comes as a relief to ears 
accustomed to the harsh lexicon of a throw-away 
society; it denotes quality, precision, and even a degree 
of virtuosity. How to broaden this philosophy to apply 
to our civic culture — our buildings, homes, park 
systems, public places — is a problem that has eluded 
designers, architects, and urban planners for years. 

The architectural-artisanry program at Southeastern 
Massachusetts University’s College of Visual and 
Performing Arts is meeting that problem head-on, 
looking to be the alembic of fine workmanship in such 
areas as architectural preservation, woodworking, 
ceramics, metals, and glass. The program does not 
exclusively teach expertise in any one skill, but rather 
apprises students of the matrix of art, artisanry, craft 
work, and union carpentry that exists in any building or 
renovation project. The program relies heavily on a 
technical understanding of the nature of wood — how to 
preserve and manipulate it — though this doesn’t rule 
out courses on how to make ceramic tiles, how to do 
terra cotta restoration, or overview courses like “The 
Theory of Ornament.” 

“With all the preservation work going on in Boston 
and New England, there's a lot of work out there for the 
generalist as conservation administrator,” says program 
director Philip Marshall. “And I'm not talking the sit-at- 
the-desk type; I mean the administrator who's right out 
there on the street, working with the carpenter and the 
mason, getting involved with house joining, talking with 
the blacksmith.” , 

Students can work toward a full master’s degree in’ 
architectural artisanry or, by applying for Special 
Student Status, they can bypass formal degree 
requirements and focus on just.augmenting their skills. 
“Many people! here are not looking for the paper,” 
Marshall says. “I say, ‘Just take what you want and rl 
work it out administratively.’ I don't want people to 
write off this program because a rigid master’s program 
isn’t what they had in mind.” 

Whatever route students choose, solving problems in 
the context of the community is heavily stressed. One 
course exploring public art recently sent students out 
looking to remedy the eyesores of downtown New 
Bedford — like figuring out what to do with a 
ramshackle public median. 

Ultimately, the program strives to rescue commitment 
to fine work from the nostalgia bin, to make the 
concerns of preservation work those of new 
construction. “Often artisans are working in the past to 
cover up poor planning — and it shouldn't be that way,” 
says Marshall. “After all, why can’t design mean quality, 
too?” 

The architectural-artisanry program can be studied as 
an MFA in design or by Special Student Status. Contact 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, College of 
Visual and Performing Arts at (508) 999-8566. 
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ools of the tradesman 


Intern program, Leeds Design Workshops 

The philosophy behind the two-year intern program 
at the Leeds Design Workshops in Easthampton, 
Massachusetts, is quite elementary: if a training system 
for building and designing functional and harmonious 
furniture has worked for hundreds of years in Europe, 
it’s certainly worth giving it a shot here. David Powell 
and John Tierney established their workshop with the 
idea of using apprenticeships to train artisans, in Old 
World fashion, and the place has thrived. 

The workshop functions as somewhat of a 
cooperative: furniture makers and designers run their 
independent businesses as residents of the workshop, 
and are the masters from whom the interns learn. “The 
program is set up for those who want to set up on their 
own,” says Powell, who himself was an apprentice at 
one of England's most prestigious furniture makers, 
Edward Barnsley, before moving to the United States. 
“You watch and you learn.” 

The two-year intern program teaches fundamental 
carpentry skills as well as design. First-year apprentices 
follow a highly structured course: they learn basic 
drafting, joinery, and how to work with hand tools, and 
they build four pieces of furniture following a specific 
design. In the second year, they focus on solving design 
and business problems. (Students can take just the first 
year of the internship if they are only concerned with 
technique.) Second-year students are required to do 
elementary freehand drawing and complete four - 


Pe TNE HN IN RO a 
| piece designed for small-scale production, and a final ? 


piece. 
The three full-time instructors — Powell, Tierney, an 


the workshops are open to students on evenings and ee: 
weekends. ‘ei a. ve 


Though many interns have had some previous _ m a 
, everyone : 


starts at square one and learns the 
basics to the workshop’s method. In Bae 
nts Powell says he looks for “evidence 
that someone is capable of making a career in furniture 
making and design. Their background should be 
where they use their hands — wood, metals, 
even sewing. One of the first students we had was a 
dressmaker.” 
Intern Program, Leeds Design Workshops, 1 Cottage 
Street, Box 348, Easthampton, MA 01027. Contact Bill 
Sayre at (413) 527-4718. 
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SOLDER OF FORTUNE 


Jewelry making and repair, North Bennet Street School 

The metals are often precious, the handiwork is 
anything but: soldering, sawing, graving, dapping. The 
finished product, however, tips the scales back to the 
aesthetic, shimmering in the light, catching more. of it 
when tilted; adorning ear lobes, wrists, third fingers on 
the utterance of “till death us do part.” Are the hands 
that produce such ornament those of an artist or those of 
a competent jewelry mechanic? 

If you ask Joe Calnan, who teaches the 18-month 
jewelry-making and -repair.program at the North 
Bennet Street School, you'll get no mincing of words: “In 
this studio we turn out jewelry-repair people,” he says. 

“This is a real trade school, not an art school,” Calnan 
says. “We have a responsibility to the industry” — that 
being the retail stores and trade shops that hire North 
Bennet graduates.as fast as the school can turn them out. 
“We teach how to work with the metals, about their 
characteristics — what can take the heat and what can’t; 
how to work with stones, to cut, grind, polish, and set 
them. Basically, we train people not to mess up when 
they’re working on something irreplaceable.” 

Repair work on pieces sent to the school by jewelers 
and private customers is part of the curriculum. But 
whereas replacing prongs, rebuilding ring shanks, and 
fixing chains is all in a day's work for a jeweler, the real 
art of the trade, says Calnan, is restoring antique pieces 
to their original appearance. 

A student may also design his or her own jewelry, but 
in that one part inspiration factors lightly in the 
coursework, which emphasizes traditional forms of 
_ jewelry, each presenting a unique construction problem. 

“The school is very technical, and design is always 
secondary,” says Jean Boyadjan, a 1978 graduate of the 
program who last year opened up her own shop in the 
Jewelers Building on Washington Street. “But you | have 
the skills, and’ you go with them where you want.” 
Boyadjan has struck a harmonious balance on the repair- 
design scale: restoring antique and custom-designed 
jewels — the emphasis at North Bennet Street — is the 
mainstay of her business, but she also designs and 
makes jewelry that she sells to Boston retail stores. 

The school’s program operates on a rolling- 
admissions basis, whereby a new student is admitted 
when a bench is vacated. Thus new students and those 
nearing graduation work side by side, allowing the 
novice to observe the projects he or she will have to 
master 17 months down the road. Classes average about 
25 students, and there’s currently a waiting list for 
admission. 

It’s 4 close-knit, intense program, and Calnan is prone 

‘to reaching over shoulders for a tactile assessment of a 
particular piece’s progress. Students provide their own 
hand tools and materials for projects; the major 
equipment is provided in the shop, about which Calnan, 
who has been teaching at North Bennet for 13 years, is 
very territorial. “This space is for jewelry makers who 
don’t mess around,” he says. 

But then his foreman-like voice wavers when he leafs 
through the photo album of his students’ work — 
stunning polished pieces in silver and gold, the kind of 
jewelry displayed in museum gift-shop encasements. 
Deferring to his senses, he concedes, ‘“‘We do some 
awfully nice things here.” 

Jewelry Making and Repair, North Bennet Street 
School, 39 North Bennet Street, Boston. sessing 3 
Miller in ne nseenles 











| student at Worcester’s School for Professional 
Crafts, says that working with her hands, and 


. Dayton considered herself burnt out. “I've always 


_, who have nothing against the career they‘ve 


4 I do — gorback to being a scientist, perhaps — I'l 


LEE LEE EEL TELE LEE TET AGE FINE: 
Leaving the workplace 
for the workbench 


Just about everyone who jumps the career track 
for an artisan school has a story. The impetus may 
vary from one pair of hands to the next, but 
common to all is the desire for an occupation to 
which they are wholeheartedly committed, one that 
allows them to see, touch, and sometimes even play 
the objects of their labor. 

Steve Stenstrom and his wife packed up their 
lives and moved from the Midwest last year so that 
he could enroll in the two-year cabinet- and 
furniture-making program at the North Bennet 
Street School in Boston. A computer programmer 
who had done a lot of woodworking, Stenstrom, at 
38, knew it was time to align “career” with what he 
was happy doing — and in his case this was a big 
move not just geographically. “If we hadn't sold our 
house” he says, “I wouldn't be here.” 

Most students who enroll at North Bennet are 
making career changes, according to student- 
services director Sally Miller. The average age at the 
school is 30, and half the students have college 
degrees. “It takes being 30 to get a grasp of the word 
‘vocation,’ ” Miller says. “That's when you can turn 


‘I could be doing this’ into ‘When do | start?’ ” 
“Our students are coming from all phases of life 
— career, the military, college, and a few out of high 





school, says John Burgess, director of the boat- 
building program at the Landing School in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. ‘Most are in their 20s and 
30s; some are retiring early to come here.” 

Often the desire to become a skilled craftsman is 
accompanied by an entrepreneurial spirit. Joe 
Pendleton worked in a factory for 10 years before he 
enrolled in the two-year wood program at the 
School for Professional Crafts in Worcester, which 
teaches furniture making, restoration, and 
refinishing. He completed the program in June and, 
after teaching a summer class at the Worcester 
Center for Crafts, he plans to open up a shop with 
another wood-program graduate, in which they'll 
do refinishing and custom design work. 

For some, the motivation for career change owes 
to a degree of ambivalence. Greg Zuch taught 
English at Northeastern University for five years 
before deciding to enroll in the two-year 
preservation-carpentry program at North Bennet, 
but he never saw teaching English as a career. “1 
really wasn’t committed,” he says. “It was like I was 
waiting for my real career to start.” 

Others leave the rat race out of consideration for 
their psyches. Woodworker Heather Dayton, a 


x! has been a change in 
" her-career path. After four years in human services, 


liked working with wood,” she says, “and I thought 
it had to be better than getting beat on every day by 
emotionally disturbed kids.” 

Of course there are those, like Barbara Theobold, 


chosen. Theobold says the impetus for leaving her 
job of 25 years.as a research scientist for Polaroid 
was an act of intense respect and admiration for a 
particular musical instrument. Theobold is now just 
a half-year shy of completing the three-year violin- 
making and -restoration program at North Bennet. 
Though she'd love to secure a job as an apprentice 
to one of the:country’s few prestigious violin- 
making and -restoration shops, at this well-rooted 
point in herlife Theobold’s not looking to pack up 
and move. She says she'll probably set upashopat | 
home and see what happens from there. “Whatever } 


keep making violins.” 
—ss 
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June 25 - August 17, 1990 


An unusual interdisciplinary approich to graduate work in the arts: 
Ditferent three ways: 
® direct one-tu-one conference/tutorial with professional 
artists as the mode of instruction 
¢ full interaction of students and faculty in all the arts 
© sessions are in residence during vacation time 


Intensive sessions lead in three summers to the degree of 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
in 
MUSIC ¢ CINEMA ¢ WRITING ¢ PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE ¢ PAINTING 


Recent resident faculty: 

joseph Bartscherer, Alan Cote, Lydia Davis, Jean Feinberg, William 
Gaddis, Arthur Gibbons, joe Gibbons, Regina Granne, Jacob Grossberg, 
john Hawkes, Susan Howe, Kenneth Irby, Robert Kelly, Tom McDonough, 
Adolfas Mekas, Archie Rand, Stephen Scheer, Keith Sonnier, Joan 
Tower, Jean Claude van Itallie, Elie Yarden, john Yau 


Milton Avery Graduate School of the Arts 


BARD 


COLLEGE 
Annendale-on-Hudson-Box B.P. N.Y. 12504 Tel. (914)758-6822 Ext. 483 
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Bl Design. Computer Graphics 


HB Wustration 


Bl Photography. Video 


HB Fine Arts 


§ for the Art institute's Fall courses in Design 
Fine Arts and 


g bustration, Photography. 
® Liberal Arts beginning September 5 
5 I Open House Nights 
= View student work. meet members of 








Massachusetts 
College of Art 


Professional and 
Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Fall Courses and Work- 
shops in art, crafts, design, 
computer graphics, media & 
performing arts, art history & 
art education. 


Fall Classes Begin 
September 5. 

Call now for a brochure. 
617-731-0275 
Massachusetts College of Artis o state 


supported college offering BFA, MFA, and 
MSAE programs. 














CLASS ACTION 


Continuing education, fall ’89 





BY CLAIRE RYAN 


The following is a select list of 
continuing-education programs offered by 
colleges in the Boston area. Most schools 
offer both day and evening courses, and 
several. schools have one-week-long in- 
tensive courses. All but one of these 
schools offer undergraduate degrees; 
registration for most of the undergraduate 
classes is open to anyone, but degree 
programs generally involve an applica- 
tion process, and requirements vary 
according to the school: Most schools 
allow registration through the first day of 
class; however, class sizes are limited and 
are subject to availability, so you are 
advised to register as soon as possible. 
Several schools offer graduate degrees 
and/or professional-certificate programs. 
Many certificate programs are offered for 
credit, which is applicable to an under- 
graduate degree. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies, 
Waltham 02254, 891-2135. 

offered: Bachelor of science in 
professional studies; associate of sci- 
ence in business administration and in 
paralegal studies. 

The undergraduate college offers a 
bachelor of arts in the liberal arts and a 
bachelor of science in accountancy, 
computer information systems, 
economics-finance, management, and 


marketing. 
Certificate ams for credit: Ac- 
countancy, business communication, 
computer information systems, and 
je al studies. 

erm : September 6. 
Registration: Mail-in and drop off: July 
24 through August 10. Phone-in: 
August 14 through August 24. Walk-in: 
August 29 through September 19. Call 
for locations. The one-week courses 
follow special registration procedures; 
call 891-2135 for special registration 
information. 
Cost: $535 per three-credit course. 
Special tuition rates are available for 
spouses of Bentley students and in- 
dividuals over 65. 
Non-credit programs: Com 
business, direct marketing, GMAT re- 
view, accounting assistant, human- 
resources a pensions and 
employee benefits, meeting manage- 
ment, real estate, and paralegal studies. 


ters in 


Call for information on dates and costs 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Evening Col- 
lege, Fulton Hall, Room 314, Chestnut 
Hill 02167, 552-3800 or 552-3900. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts in 
American studies, information process- 
ing, economics, communications, Eng- 
lish, history, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, social sciences, and 
business administration. 
a begins: September 6. 
egistration: og and available 
eae the first day of classes. 
Cost: $508 per four-credit course, $18 
registration fee. It is also possible to 
audit Evening College classes, at $254 
aoe -credit course. 
STON UNIVERSITY, Metro- 
politan College, 775 Comm Ave, Boston 
02215, 353-6000. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, business administration, 
computer science, criminal justice, and 
dental assisting. 

Bachelor of science in biology, com- 
puter science, economics, engineering 
management, hotel and food ad- 
ministration, professional _ studies, 
mathematics, —— social work, 
sociology, and urban 

Bachelor of liberal studies in 
American history and civilization, Eng- 
lish, history, interdisciplinary studies, 
philosophy, and visual studies. 

Master of science in computer science 
and in computer information systems. 

Master of city planning, criminal 
justice, liberal arts, and urban affairs. 
Certificate programs for credit: Crimi- 
nal justice, international studies, Boston 
studies, negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion, marketing, health-care administra- 
tion, application-systems program- 
ming, micro-systems software, business 
finance, business administration, and 


gust 30. 
Registration: Pre-registration by apy 
open until August 4. After August 4 
register in ea with full payment 


until 

Cost: oe haneai under- 
graduate course, $1200 for graduate 
courses. Undergraduate classes that 
include labs are $1031 per four-credit 
course, graduate classes are $1335. 
Non-credit certificates: as- 
sistance, public relations, real estate, 
technical writing, and financial plan- 
ning. (These last two programs require 
a bachelor’s for icipation.) 
BRANDEIS » Office of 
Admissions, Waltham 02254, 736-3500 


Degrees offered: The Brandeis Adult 
Scholar Program (BASP) offers a 
bachelor of arts in any of 32 fields of 
concentration to students over age 25. 
Students can attend Brandeis full or 
part time and carry a reduced load. The 
program also offers special advising 
and support services. An application 
and interview process is involved, but 
there is no SAT requirement. 
Term begins: August 31. 
Registration: Call for details. 
on $695 per four-credit course. 
COLLEGE, Division of 
Continning Education, 100 Beacon 
Street, Boston 02116, 578-8615. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of science in 
speech in the following areas: advertis- 
ing and public relations, business and 
organizational communication, and 
mass-communication generalist. 

Bachelor of fine arts in creative 
writing and in professional writing. 
Term begins ember 11. 

Registration: Opens August 1 and 
available through first day of classes. 
Cost: $780 our-credit course. 
HARV » Harvard 
Extension School, 20 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 02138, 495-4024. To request 
a catalogue, call 495-7928 (open 24 
hours). 

offered: Associate in arts in 
extension studies. 

Bachelor of liberal arts in extension 
studies in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 

Master of liberal arts in extension 
studies in 19 fields of the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. 

Non-credit certificates: Special studies 
in administration management, applied 
sciences, and Public health. 

Term : September 18. 
Registration: Registration begins 
August 14 and runs through September 
22. 


Cost: $240 per four-credit course. 

LESLEY COLLEGE, Graduate 
School Admissions Office, 29 Everett 
a Cambridge 02138, 868-9600, ext. 


Deprerofere : PhD in educational 
certificate of advanced gradu- 
ate study, master of arts in counseling 


psychology, master of arts in expressive 
therapies, master of education, master 
of science, master of science in manage- 
ment, bachelor of arts in behavioral 
science, bachelor of science in educa- 
tion, and associate of arts. 

Graduate, programs include ad- 












a 


Te 


vanced graduate study and research, 
and education 


counseling 5 

and special development, intercultural 

relations, management, outreach and 

alternative education. 

Term September 11. 
Registration: Mail-in and drop off: July 
31 to August 18. Late registration on 
September 11. 

Cost: $260 per credit. Most courses are 
gg credits. There is a $15 registration 
ee. 

MOUNT IDA COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 777 Dedham 
Street, Newton Centre 02159, For infor- 
mation, contact Dr. Susan Holton, Dean 
of Continuing Education, 969-7000, ext. 
155. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of science in 
business administration and in fashion 
merchandising. 

Associate of science in business 
administration, fashion merchandising, 
canine science, occupational-therapy 
assisting, hotel/institutional manage- 
ment, and individualized studies. 

Associate of applied science in para- 
legal studies and interior design. 
Certificate programs for credit: Stu- 
dents in the associate-of-applied-sci- 
ence program in interior design can 
take an extra 30 credits for a certificate 
Non-credit certificates: Dental-as- 
sistance training and real-estate ap- 
= for single-family dwellings. 

erm begins: September 18. 
Registration: Open through the first 
week of classes, 

Cost: $165 per credit. Most classes are 


.three credits. Discounts for alumnae 


and senior citizens. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
University College, Ruggles Building, 
Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston 02115, 437-2400. 

ees offered: Associate of science 
and bachelor of science in business 
administration, criminal justice and 
security, and health professions and 
sciences, 

Bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and associate of science in liberal arts. 
Certificate ams for credit: Of- 
fered in a wide range of business, 
management, and liberal-arts areas, as 
well as in hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment, American Sign Language, geron- 
tology, and real estate. Two new 
certificate programs begin this fall in 
medical illustration and general busi- 
ness studies. For more information on 
any of these programs, call 437-2390. 
Term begins: September 25. 
Registration: Mail-in open until 
August 31. Walk-in: call the specific 
campus you're interested in for times 
and locations. 


,, Cost: $106 per quarter hour of credit. A 


deferred-payment plan is available. 
PINE M COLLEGE, 400 Heath 
Street, Chestnut Hill 02167, 731-7176. 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts or 
associate of arts in American studies, art 
history (including interior design), 
biopsychology, communication, Eng- 
lish, French, management, psychology, 
and visual arts. 

Certificate programs for credit: Early- 
childhood .or elementary teacher 
certification. 

Term begins: September 11. 
Registration: Open and_ available 
through the first day of classes. ~ 
Cost: $630 per four-credit course. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, Continuing 
Education, 300 the Fenway, Boston 
02115,.738-2141. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of arts or 
science in any of Simmons’s under- 
graduate fields of concentration. 

Bachelor of science in nursing for 
registered nurses. 

Term begins: September 12. 
Registration: Rolling admissions. Call 
for an appointment. 
Cost: $366 per credit. Potential degree 
candidates can take their first two 
courses for half price. Bia 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Continu- 
ing and Professional Studies, 8 
Ashburton Place, Boston 02108, 
573-8460. 

Degrees offered: The Continuing and 
Professional Studies (CAPS) program 
offers undergraduate classes to continu- 
ing-education students but does not 
offer a degree. You may take a max- 
imum of 30 credit hours through the 
CAPS program before applying to a 
specific degree program. 

Two graduate programs lead to the 
master of public administration and the 
master of education in human services. 
Students may take a maximum of six 
credit hours in either graduate program 
before applying to Suffolk's pr uate 
school to continue study and earn a 
degree. 
Certificate programs for credit: Law- 

er's assistant. = 

erm : September 5. 
Registration: Mail-in or drop off before 
August 25. Late registration until Sep- 
tember 15. 

Cost: $621 per three-credit course. In 
the MPA program, $957 per three-credit 
course. In the MEd program, $816 per 


three-credit course. 
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It’s okay to dream. 


To care. To smile. To remember. Visit the Museum at 
The John F. Kennedy Library, just 10 minutes from Downtown Boston. 
Call 617-929-4523 for more information. 


_ The Museum at The John F. Kennedy Library. Where he lives on. 

















American Library Association 







































Foundations of Creative 
Audio 

Introduction to the fundamentals of 

theory and practice in recording 
studio and stage sound. Topics 
include Acoustics, Microphones, 
Mixing Consoles, Analog Decks, 
Equalizers, Compressors, Gates, 
Space Processing, Sessions, 
Studio tours, and more 








Sound for the 
Professional 
Hearing; Advanced acoustics; 
Analog Processing and Recording; 
Vinyl! Dises and CD’s; Studio, 
Location, Stage, and Record 
Production; the Audio Business; 
Studio Design; Equipment 
Maintenance and Interfacin ; Ear 

ainine: Mix Labs; Sessions 






Learn on 
State-of-the-Art 
Equipment in 
















Boston’s 
Super-Studio| NEW COURSE 
Computers, MIDI, 
Digital, and 
Post Audio 
















Program features veterans Steve Langstaff, Walter Lenk, Paul 
Lehrman, Steve Sardella, and Skip Fisher, plus surprise guest 
speakers, tours of area studios, and final production projects (24 or 
32 track) with musicians chosen by the students. Local grads 
include ‘staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, A&M 
Records, Editel, Newbury, Downtown, Q-Division, LaSalle, R-Jam, 
Normandy Sound, and many others. 


The Audio Workshop School 547-3957 





























Simmons College 


A Small College 
Can Help You 
In Big Ways 
One of the oldest and most successful college re-entry programs 


in New England, Continuing Education at Simmons offers numer- 
ous benefits for women 23 years of age or older, including: 


© More than 20 professional and liberal areas of study, including 
communications, international relations, 















* Academic credit through transfer credits, CLEP, and/or Simmons 
Credit for Prior Learning workshop. 







¢ Half tuition for your first two courses as a CE degree candidate. 


Call or write us today for more information about 
next semester. 






vecgpeg veteg, hapa 

300 The Fenway ¢ Boston, 02115 ¢ (617)738-2141 
Please send me more information about: 
Field of interest 
(0 Undergraduate Continuing Education Program 
0 Second Baccalaureate-Degree Program 

( BSN Program for Registered Nurses 
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What in the World Can You Do | 
' with a Liberal Arts Degree? - 


~ Anything. - 
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Registration is September 
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st. That includes 12 bachelor’s 
options, 
part-time basis a venient campus locations 

programs have 
r credit of up to 75 quarter hours. For a FREE 


137-2400, or send the attached coupon. 


gn Language arts 
Communications ¢ Economics ¢ Englis 
Design and Visual Communication ¢ History ¢ JournaliS 


“ ‘ 
Beral <I" Send me a FREE Information Kit with a schedule guide of 
part-time undergraduate Liberal Arts courses at Northeastern 
University’s 15 campus locations. Northeastern University, 
University College, PO. Box 154, Boston, MA 02117-0154. 
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AUGUST 11, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, EDUCATION, 


--"" 
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poten eee 


ment or personal growth—or to 


courses this fall. They're offered 
at night in Braintree, Hingham, 
and West Roxbury, and on Satur- 
day mornings in Boston at our 
Harbor Campus and Downtown 
Center. Schedules are conven- 
ient and tuition is affordable. 


Don't wait! Send in the coupon 
or give us a call. 





Please send me more information. 
I'm interested in 


Cl evening courses off-campus 

[} Saturday morning courses at the 
Harbor Campus 

C Saturday morning courses at the 
Downtown Center ~ 
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A Commonwealth of Learning 








Upcoming 
1989 
Education 
Supplements and Sections 


Career Supplement 

+ August 25 

Continuing Education. Sections 

+ September 8, 15, 22 & 29+ 

Winter Registration Supplement 
+ November 17 + 

Call Bill House 

at 536-5390 x333 


oe AID AVAIL. 


























LSAT, GMAT, 
GRE, SAT 


Northeastern University's 
Test Prep Program could help 
raise your test scores signifi- 
cantly on LSAT, GMAT, GRE 
and SAT entrance exams. 
Test preparation courses, 
costing $290-$415, are 
offered at many campus loca- 
tions. Call (617) 329-8000, 
ext. 47 or 24, and score more. 
12-hour, $165 math 
refresher is ideal 


grounding for 
GMAT/GRE/SAT. @ IZ 


| Ay 


An cqnal eppertundy affirmatne artim amenity 


+ JOB P 


> SECRETARY 
CUTIVE S 


WORD PROCESSOR 


Home /Res. Training 
* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
LACEMENT ASSIST. 


1-800-327-7728 


- EXE 



































Northeastern University’s 
Cielo) allem Nate eagelele- lan 
ls Designed For Careers 

In The Real World. 


Instructors are Graphic Arts professionals 


¢ Equipment is state-of-the-art 


e Extensive credit 


¢ Part-time undergraduate schedules 


ali 
AVA 


courses ana non-crea! 


Wield .@c101e] els 





Send me a Free Information Packet! 
Northeastern University, University 
College, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, MA 02115-9959 or call 
(617) 437-2390 or (617) 437-2400. 
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Continued from page 11 
TUFTS » Office of Con- 
tinuing Education and Summer School, 
112. Packard Avenue, Medford 02155, 
381-3562 or 381-3168 (REAL program). 
Degrees offered: Tufts does not offer 
continuing-education degree programs 
se. eed, it offers the Graduate 
pecial Student program and the REAL 
bm as well as certificate pro- 


othe Graduate Special Student pro- 
m is to students who already 
ave a bachelor’s degree and would like 
to take courses for credit. It does not 
offer a degree. Many students in this 
program are seeking credit they did not 
obtain as rag ate but need in 
order to be accepted to a graduate 


The Resumed Education for Adult 
Learners (REAL) program offers an 
undergraduate degree to students over 
age 25. The program can be taken full or 
part time, and offers a special support 
seminar to its students. There is an 
application and interview process, but 
no SAT requirement. 

Certificate programs for credit: Micro- 
wave engineering, biotechnology, elec- 

engineering, community or- 
ganization management, manufac- 
turing engineering, advanced pro- 
fessional study in occupational therapy, 
and museum studies and administra- 
tion. Programs consist of four or five 
courses each. A bachelor’s degree is 


required. 

Term : September 5. 

R : Applications must be 
received by August 14. 

Cost: $1340 per course. A course with a 
lab has an extra lab fee. It is possible to 
audit a non-lab course for $350. A 
limited number of _half-tuition 
scholarships are available for employed 


educators. 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS AT BOSTON, Division of 
Continuing Education, Harbor Cam- 
pus, Boston 02125, 929-7900 (Continu- 
ing Education) or 929-8600 (Extended 
Day Program). 

Degrees offered: The Division of Con- 
tinuing Education offers a limited 
number of undergraduate courses lead- 
ing to the bachelor of arts or the 
bachelor of science in the liberal arts, 
sciences, management, and education. 
Courses are offered weekday evenings 
at several convenient off-campus loca- 
tions and Saturday mornings on cam- 
pus. It is not possible to obtain a di 
through this division. To do so, students 
may transfer to UMass/Boston’s Ex- 
tended Day Program, which offers 
courses on campus in the evenings. 
Several master-of-arts, -science, and 
-education programs are also available 
through the Extended Day Program. 
Term begins: September 11. 
Registration: Open until September 5. 
Cost: $65 per undergraduate credit. 
Graduate credits are $80. Most classes 
are three credits. There is a $25 fee for 
both undergraduates and graduates, 
upon registration. 

Certificate programs for credit: The 
Career Enhancement Program, _in- 
tended to sharpen communication and 
analytical skills. 

Special programs: Review courses for 
the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, and LSAT are 
offered on weekday evenings. Each 
course begins six weeks prior to the test 
date and costs $225. Register by one 


ed reed first day of class. 
COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 200 the Riv- 
erway, Boston 02215, 734-5200. 
Degree offered: Associate of science in 
early-childhood education. This pro- 
gram is geared toward students already 
involved in the field of early-childhood 
education. You can earn credit from 
supervised fieldwork at your place of 
employment. 
Certificates for credit: Wheelock offers 
classes leading to a child-development 
associate (CDA) certificate. The require- 
ments for this certificate program, a 
combination of classes and fieldwork 
geared toward people without a degree, 
are regulated by the Early Childhood 
Council for Professional Recognition. 
The CDA certificate is recognized by 37 
states. A special summer ‘am run 
by the Center for Parenting Studies is 
offering 10 three-day seminars this 
summer. All are for two graduate 
credits. 
Term September 25. 
Registration: September 21, from 4 to 7 
.m. In order to. receive a registration 
iorm, call 734-5200. 
Cost: $225 per course. 


"TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
BAY STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Evening Division, 122 Comm Ave, 
Boston 02116, 236-8000. 

offered: Associate of science 
in business administration, accounting, 
travel and tourism, and hotel con- 
ference administration. Auditing is per- 
mitted. 


_ Term begins: September 12. 











Registration: Call to make an appoint- 
ment. : 


Cost: $325 per three-credit course. « 
BOSTON SCHOOL, 989 
Comm Ave, Boston 02215, 787-5600. 


offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, word processing, and 
executive secretarial science. The Bos- 
ton Business School is affiliated with 
Roxbury Community College. Each 
preven leads to a degree from Rox- 
ry Community College plus a 
certificate from the Boston Business 
School. ‘ 
Certificate programs for credit: Ma- 
chine transcription, bookkeeping. 
: ber 7 


Term : 
Registration: Rolling admissions. 
Cost: $150 per three-credit course. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE, Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion, Rutherford Avenue, Charlestown, 
MA 02129, 241-8600, ext. 444. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in business and management, computer 
and information sciences, graphic and 
commercial arts, electronic technology, 
criminal justice, fire science, human 
services, hotel/restaurant management, 
and media technology. 
Associate of arts in liberal arts and 
general studies. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Certificates are offered in many of the 
fields mentioned above. 
Term begins: September 6. 
Registration: Open. Early registration 
begins July 24. Walk-in registration 
from August 8 to August 24. Late 
registration until August 31. 
Cost: $147 per three credit course. 
DEAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Office of 
Continuing Education, 99 Main Street, 
Franklin 02038, (508) 528-9100, ext. 351. 
Degrees offered: Associate of arts or of 
science in the areas of business ad- 
ministration, building construction, 
computer science, child studies, office 
administration, law enforcement, 
secretarial sciences, and small-business 
management. 
Certificate program for credit: Child 
studies. 
Term begins: September 11. 
Registration: Open and available 
through the first day°of classes. Stu- 
dents are advised to register as soon as 
possible. 
Cost: $75 per credit for night classes, 
$85 for day classes. Most classes are 
three credits. 
Special program: A non-credit pro- 
gram on starting your own business 
begins October 14. The cost is $210. 
FISHER COLLEGE, Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. Boston campus: 108 
Beacon Street, Boston 02116, 536-4647. 
Everett campus: Pope John High 
School, 888 Broadway, Everett 02149, 
387-3119. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in accounting, business administration, 
business computer applications, legal 
assistant, and medical assistant. 
Associate of arts in early-childhood 
education. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Medical assisting, early-childhood 
education, paralegal studies, and word 
processing. 
Term begins: September 8 for weekend 
college and September 11 for evening 
classes. 
Registration: Open and_ available 
through the first day: of classes, 
Cost: $300 per three-credit course. 
Computer and word-processing classes 
have an additional $35 computer-usage 
fee. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE, 50 Oakland 
Street, Wellesley Hills 02181, 237-1100. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 
in the areas of automotive technology, 
business, computers,, criminal justice, 
early-childhood ‘education, finance, 
horticulture, life sciences, management, 
medical technology, nursing, office ad- 
ministration, and travel and tourism. 
Associate of arts in communications, 
international studies, social work, and 
theater arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: Of- 
fered in a wide variety of areas 
including business, banking and 
finance, medical office support, medical 
technology, nursing, computers, man- 
agement, paralegal, social work, and 
travel and tourism. 
Term begins: September 6. 
Registration: Open registration August 
29 and 30. 
Cost: $177:per three credit class. Fee for 
non-credit classes $30 to $160. 
Special Programs: Starting an RN 
refresher course for licensed RNs who 
have been out of nursing for three to 


Continued on page 14 ' 
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Private Lessons Theory/Composition 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics Jaz 
Chamber Music Early Music 
Opera Workshop Young Performers 
World Music Music History 
Dance & Movement Alexander Technique 
Chamber Orchestra Longy Chamber Singers 
Master Classes Degree Programs 

The Professional Music School 

for the Whole Community 
One Follen Street, Cambridge 


For a 1989-1990 Course Catalog, call 876-0956. 
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call the Commonwealth Literacy Corps 
at 1-800-447-8844. 


spit tone LITERACY CORPS 
ico. Dwector 


Michaet 
Gerry 0: . 





With your time and effort, one more adult 
in Massachusetts will learn to read. 
Volunteer for literacy. For more information 


















Learn your craft 
e 
properly in Boston. 
= 

Practice anywhere. 

At North Bennet Street School, you'll learn to 

work with. your hands. Skillgully. And 

your sense of independence and self-sufficiency 
in the process. We offer full-time day courses in: 
+ Bookbinding - Cabinet & Furniture Making 
+ Carpentry + Jewelry Making & Repair + Locksmithing 
+ Piano Technology « Preservation Carpentry 

¢ Violin Making & Restoration. 

Begin your education in craftsmanship today. Call us 
at 617-227-0155 or write for our catalog, Financial 


aid available to qualified students. Accredited 
member NATTS. 


NORTH: BENNET-STREETSCHQOL 











AN EDUCATION IN CRAFTSMANSHIP 
39T North Benner Street ¢ Boston, Massachusetts 02113 








“T finally did 
what I always 
wanted to do: 
I became‘a 
physician.” 





Alan Edwards, M.D. (UAG class of 1986) 
Fifth Pathway Program 
St. Joseph's Hospital, Yonkers, NY 








“I wasn’t able to go to medical school right out of 
college. I had the desire and the motivation, but there 
were responsibilities I couldn’t ignore. Finally, my 
persistance, patience, and planning paid off. I went 
to medical school and now I’m a doctor. 


“It’s not too late. Make the choice.” 





<0NOM4 Cy 
mit & Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara 
3 § School of Medicine 
A. ys Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico 

"htady on “ 

The international Choice 
Call for your free video preview: ° 
1-800-531-5494 
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BRING LAW AND ORDER TO 
YOUR PARALEGAL CAREER. 


Enroll in Northeastern University’s 
12-week evening Paralegal Certificate 
Program. Learn the basics of probate, real 
estate, corporations, litigation, and legal 
research. Experienced attorneys and para- 
legals use practical workshop sessions and 
case-study methods. 

Also, one-day seminars and specialized 
legal courses are offered in Legal Research 
and Writing, Computerized Support for 
Litigation, Commercial Real Estate, Guard- 
ianships/Conservatorships, Real Estate 

. Foreclosure, and Title Exam Mechanics. 

Classes begin the week of Sept. 18th at 

the main campus in Boston. 


Call (617) 329-8000 ext. 47 or 24 for information 
CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
. a 
iy Northeastern University 
An equal opportunity affirmative action university 
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“1 JUST 
DON'T 


WELL. 


tT 


ern 
i ‘ _ AD TEOT ages 
i al re) KAAP-lESI. Let Aapial 
for the LSAT, GMAT JCLEX. BAR-or CPA exan 


test better SO GO we 


*KAPLA 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD 


MCAT, PSAT/SAT, Achievements, and Speed 
reading also. Classes are enrolling now for 
the Fall exams. Call! 





BOSTON (617) 266-TEST; 
AMHERST (413) 549-5780; 
CAMBRIDGE (617) 868-TEST; 
PROVIDENCE, Ri (401) 521-EXAM; 
NEWTON (617) 964-TEST; 
WOCESTER (508) 757-TEST; 

MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 1-800-332-TEST 
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"pus: 650 Suffolk Street, Lowell 01854. 


- Bedford campus: Box T, Bedford 01730, 
__ 275-8910. Call the Bedford number for 
‘information about the Burlington cam- 


pus. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science’ 


in the areas of business, health careers, 
technologies, and human services. As- 
sociate of arts in liberal arts, Continu- 
ing-education courses not leading to a 
. degree are offered at locations in Acton, 
Chelmsford, Lexington, and Stoneham. 
Certificate programs for credit: Ad- 
ministrative office assistant, business 
management, drafting technology, 
early-childhood education, electronic 


_ technology, hotel and restaurant man- 


agement, liberal studies, materials man- 
agement, paralegal, word processing, 


« and government. 

* Non-credit certificates: Programs in 
|’ personal and career development, in- 
~ cluding how to buy a house, how to 


‘write a résumé, classes for small- 
‘business owners through the Small 


f “Business Institute, and classes for adult 
+ children of alcoholics. 

"Special programs: Non-credit pro- 
«/Brams in industrial waste-water treat- 


«ment and hazardous-materials manage- 
ment. 
Term begins: September 11. 
Registration: and available 
through the first day of classes. You 


may register by phone by calling 





275-8910, ext. 3240. Register by mail 
until August 21. Call 275-8910 for times 
and locations of walk-in registration. 
Cost: $178 per three-credit course. Non- 
credit classes range from $25 to $65 per 
class. 


NEWBURY COLLEGE, Division of 


Continuing Education, 129 Fisher Av- 
enue, Brookline 02146, 262-9350. 
Classes take place in Arlington, Boston, 
Braintree, Brookline, Framingham, 
Hopedale, Lowell, New Bedford, Nor- 
wood, Revere, Taunton, and Wakefield. 
Degrees offered: Associate of science 


in accounting, business management, 
computer science, fashion’ design, 
fashion merchandising, interior design, 
food-service management, marketing, 
ophthalmic dispensing, travel and tour- 
ism, paralegal, word processing, and 
legal, medical, and executive-secretarial 


* business administration, 


- Registration: 
through the first day of classes. 
“Cost: $75 per credit. Most classes are 


three credits. Culinary and 


ophthalmological courses cost slightly 


more. 
‘ROXBURY COMMUNITY COL- 


LEGE, Division of Extended Educa- 
‘tion, 1234 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
02120, 541-5306. . 
Degrees offered: Associate of arts in 
bilingual 
studies, biological science, English, 
mathematics, physical sciences, pre- 
nursing transfer, and social sciences. 
Associate: of science in accounting, 
business management, architectural de- 
sign and -computer-assisted drafting, 
computer programming, . early-child- 
hood education, electronics technology, 
nursing, secretarial sciences; and word 
processing. 
Certificate programs for credit: Busi- 
ness management, Boston urban gar- 


‘deners, computer programming, com- 


puter test technician, engineering and 
architectural design and computer-as- 
sisted drafting, high-tech preparatory, 
and word processing. 

Term begins: September 8. 
Registration: Begins August 29. 

Cost: Call for details. 

Special programs: Short-term pro- 
grams are offered in GED preparation 
and English as a second language. O 











Boston Architectural Cente 


¢ Architecture ¢ Interior Design ¢ 
4 Landscape Architecture ¢ Visual Studies ¢ 


Fall classes begin Sept. 18th, 1989: Ongoing registration after Aug. 10, 1989 
Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available at the Boston Archetectural Center, 


320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA. 02115 or by calling (617) 536-3170. 
Continuing Educ: 


tion Program 











1989 
FINALIST PULITZER PRIZE. 


1988 
PENNEY-MISSOURI NEWSPAPER AWARD FOR 
FEATURE JOURNALISM. 


, CE 


More THAN Your EveryDay NEwsPAPER 




















THE STAR OF A POPULAR CHILDREN'S PROGRAM. 
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System in Pennsylvania, Steve is a big hit with kids. Teaching, story- 
telling, reviewing childrens books and heading up a popular Baby 
Story Hour are just a few of the many things he does. If you'd like to 
be the star of your own show, maybe you should consider a 

Master's Degree in Library and Information Science, too. 


THE FUTURE IS INFORMATION. TAKE CHARGE OF THE FUTURE 


For more information, write to “Library Careers”, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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PACKARD BELL 
COMPUTERS! 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTIVITY WITH PACKARD POWER & LECHMERE VALUE! 




































NO FINANCE CH 
SAVE $200 FoR 90 Days 
now, don't pay for i 
Packard Bell AT/286 Rope ath ipa! nana Coa ere 







IBM® -Compatible PC 
Includes These Great Features! 


© 60 megabyte hard drive 
© Built-in EGA card 





YOUR SATISF 












console TV's, 
WE OFFER A LOW © 
MERE SERVICE PLAN 


To maintain 


e MS DOS 3.3 with GW Basic 
¢ 2 serial ports 


























¢ 145-watt power supply worry-free performanc ’ 
® 101 style keyboard a which protetts an sconomical on erm service 
manufacturer's warranty senet iron Palit bills after the 





i © 5%" and 3%” disk drives 
| (AT) Our reg. 1,999.99 


1,799 


A. Packard al ene nant Enhanced | 
aphics/quality for home ications, economica 

eaaens for business uses. (1439EG) 

Our reg. 399.99... 2... 6c. eee eee 349.98 








America grew up listening to us. It still does. NOT BE UNDERSOLD! 


you find a lower ad price (ours or a competitor's) 
30 days after your purchase, we'll refund the dif- 
And, we'll match any local store’s current in-stock 
on any item you buy at Lechmere. This is Lechmere’s 
Protection Guarantee! See details at any Lechmere. 
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40 Meo 
) Meg Hard Drive! 












SAVE $200 


Packard Bell IBM® -Compatible Personal 
Computer with Color Monitor 

Features 40 megabyte hard disk drive, 4 expansion’slots that 
adjust to your changing business needs, 8088 microprocessor, 
640K RAM memory, parallel port, and color monitor that delivers 
sharp text and colorful graphics. MS DOS/GW Basic software 
included. (PB8810H4) Our reg. 1,399.99 


SAVE $30 Ge 
Packard Bell 2400 baud external modem 

with tone or pulse dialing. Has 3, wire 

leased fine, audio output jack and extra I 4 


memory. Moditiable RAM stores telephone 
numbers up to 40 digits; 2400/1 200/600.ps 
asynch/synch; 0-30 bps asynch. Cable in- 
cluded. (PB2400PLUS) Our reg. 199.99 


169% 


. 


THE STORE WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE 
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CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA 
para g an ee a hang l ae ($08) 620-0100 (S08) 36-4800 (413) 543-5100 = 337-5770 (617) 938-9959 (sea) i 
Street ree Prov. . 1 Seekonk Cw. Mall Maddie Street Creendate 
Sun., Noon to 6 PM Sun.. Sun., Noon to 6 PM Sun. toon to 6 PM peseretattry «9 Sun., to 5 PM Sun., Noon to 6 PM Sun., Noon to 6 PM Sun., Noon to 6 PM August 6 through 12 
Mon-Sat, WAM IO DPM Mon-Sat. WAM IOS PM Mon-Sat, WAMIOS PM Mon-Set, WAMIOS PM Mon.fri., TIAM Io 9PM 6 Mon.fri., 11 AMtO9 PM «= Mon.-Sat., WAM IOS PM Mon.Sat, WAMIO9 PM Mon.Sat., 10 AM to 9 PM 
Sat., 1 AM to 9 PM Sat, 1 AM to 9 Pm 
MANCHESTER, Ni NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH WARWICK, RI NEWINGTON, CT ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY GREECE, NY HENRIETTA, NY irons | Or) 
= 64000 (603) 091-1000 (603) 094-6500 (401) 628-6600 (203) 666-4550 ($1) 459-1800 (914) 297-7400 (76) 723-0800 (7 Ver 427-4180 
of NH Pheasant Lane Mall 205 5 Lay | Bald Hilt Plaza 3105 Bertin Tu: e Behind Nortmway Mail Galena Ridgemont Plaza Cohoes Commons 
Sun. Noon 0 6 Pa Sun. Noon to 6 PM Sun., Noon "v Sun., Noon to 6 PM Sun., 11 AM wn 5 PM Sun., 11 AM to $ OM Sun. Noon to 5 PAA Sun., Noon to $ PM Sun. Noon to 5PM a 
MonSe., BAM IOSD PM Mon-Sat. WAM ICT PM Aion fri. 114M 109 PM «Mon. Fri, TIAMtO9 PM = Mon-Sat, 1AM IO 9 PM | oMon.-Fri, T1AMt0 9PM = Mon-Sat. WAM OS PM «Mon -fri.. Noon to 9 PM Mon.4n., Noof to 9 PM ow 
Set WAM tn Sat. WAM wOPM Sat, WAM to 8 PM Sat... WAM to 9 PM Sat., Am to 9 Pm {om 





The Door to opportunity: 

At Metropolitan College, you can earn an undergraduate or graduate 
degree, take courses for personal enhancement, or enroll in our 
professional certificate programs. 


The door to excellence: 
Study with instructors who are experts in their fields and committed to 
their students. Choose from more than 500 credit and-non credit courses. 


Classes are conveniently scheduled for busy people-in the evenings-at 
three locations: Boston(on the Green Line), Acton, and Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts. Free program planning assistance is offered to all 
students by the College's staff of professional academic counselors. Call 
for your free copy of the current class schedule or mail the coupon below 


Please send me.a MET College class schedule today. 


Boston University 
Metropolitan College 


755 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


617/353-6000 today! 
Fall classes begin August 30, 1989 











CITY 





STATE 





TELEPHONE 
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An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 





